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The purpose o£ this volume ia to give a eammapy , 
of wliat is known of American Antiqnitice, with t 
thoughts and enggestions relative to their eignificance. 
It aims at nothing more. No elmilar work, I believe, 
has been published in English or in any other langnage. 
What is known of American Archeology is recorded in 
a great many volumes, English, French, Spanish, and 
GermaQj each work being confined to some particular 
department of the subject, or containing only an intelli- 
gent traveler's brief sketches of what he saw as he went 
through some of the districts where tlie old ruins are 
found. Many of the more important o£ these works are 
either in French or Spanish, or in great English quartos 
and folios which are not accessible to general readers, 
and not one of them attempts to give a comprehensive 
view of the whole subject. 

Therefore I have prepared this work for publication, 
believing it will be acceptable to many who are not now 
much acquainted with the remains of Ancient America, 
and that some who read it may bo induced to study the 
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eubject ill tlie more elaborate volumes to which I refer. " 
It lias grown out of a short and hastily prepared series 
of papers on American Arcbjeology, written for a news- 
paper, the "Worcester Spy. While writing them, I took 
more notice than ever before of the lack of each a work 
as I have endeavored to make this ; and the brief papers, 
when printed, engaged so much more attention thaa I 
expected, and brought me so many letters from different 
parts of the country, that I was induced to take up the 
subject again, with a view to supplying this want. Hav- 
ing at hand the necessary materials, I began anew. The 
result is now presented to the public. 

My pui-pose has not allowed me to make the book 
larger, as I could have done easily, by introducing elab- 
orate descriptions of all the known works of the Jfound- 
Buildcra, and of all the ruins and other traces of the 
ancient people of Mexico, Central America, and Peru, 
which have been examined and described. I have sought 
to show accurately their character and extent, without 
attempting a more particular and extended description 
of every monument and relic of the Ancient American 
civilization than tliis purpose seemed to require. The 
work is a summary, a kind of hand-book with notes and 
comments; but I have aimed to make it comprehensive 
and complete. Tlie suggestions in regard to the history 
of Ancient America, furnished by such old Mexican and 
Central American books as liare been preserved, seem t 
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T^MS important than the ruins tlieraselves; thei-e- 
fore this portion of tlie subject has been kept iu view; 
aiiJ I have also reviewed the various theories and siip- 
gestions put forward trora time to time to explain the 
ancient American civilizations, adding su^estions of my 
own. 

The pictorial illusti-ationa used are all from original 
drawings, and are believed to be aiitlicntic, altlioiigli in 
some cases (such as No. 5, for instance) restored views 
are given, and the works are shown as tliey were, prob- 
ably, when the lines and surfaces were new and unworn. 
A few of the illustrations were prepared for tliia work, 
but most of them have been copied from drawings made 
by Mr. Sqnier and others for the work of Squier and 
Davis on the Mouud-Builders, published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution ; from Catherwood's views of the Mex- 
ican and Central American rnins; and from drawings 
made originally for tlie work of Von Tscliudi and Rivero, 
and for Harper s Magazine, on Pern, The two full-page 
illustrations of Mitla are from Desirt? Charnay'a photo- 
graphs ; the others were drawn by Ton Temski. The 
restored Pueblo edifice and its ground plau have been 
dra^vn in accordance with tlie suggestions and sketches 
of Lieutenant Simpson ; the other views of Pueblo ruins 
were made originally for Harper's Magazine. 

In the Appendix will be found several papers which 
have only an indirect connection with the main topic ; 
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I. 

THE MOXIND-BCriLDERS. 

One of tlie most learned writers on American antiqui- 
ties, A FrentliHian, speaking of discoveries in Peru, ex- 
claims, "America is to be again discovered! Wo must 
remove tlie veil in ■wliicli Spanish politics has sought to 
bury its ancient civilization!" In this case, quite aa 
much is due to the ignorance, indifference, uuGcrnpuloua 
greed, and religious fanaticism of the Spaniards, as to 
Spanish politicB. The gold-hunting marauders who sub- 
jugated Mexico and Peru could be robbers and destroy- 
ers, but they were not qualified in any respect to become 
intelligent stndents of American antiquity. Wliat a se- 
lect company of investigators, such as eonld be organized 
in our time, might Iiave done in Mexico and Central 
for instance, three hundred and fifty years ago, 
ly understood. In what they did, and in what they 
failed to do, the Spaniards who went there acted in strict 
accordance vrith snch character as they had ; and yet we 
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ore Dot Tfholly without obligation to 8ome of the more 
intelligent Spaniards connected with the Conquest. 

There are existing monuments of an American ancient 
history which invite study, and most of which might, 
doubtless, have been studied more siiccessfnlly in the first 
part of the sixteenth century, before nearly all the old 
books of Central America had been destroyed by Span- 
ish fanaticism, than at present. ^Remains of ancient civ- 
ilizations, differing to some extent in degree and charac- 
ter, are found in three great sections of the American 
continent : the west side of South America, between 
Chili and the first or second degree of north latitude; 
Central America and Mexico; and the valleys of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio. These regions have all been 
exi>lored to some extent — not completely, but sufficiently 
to show the significance and importance of their areliffio- 
logical remains, most of which were already mysterious 
antiqnities when the continent was discovered by Colum- 
bns. I propose to give some account of these antiqui- 
ties, not for the edification of those already learned in 
American archseology, but for general readers who have 
not made the subject a study. My sketches will begin 
with the Mississippi Valley and the regions connected 
with it. 

THE MOUND-BUn-DEES THEIR WORKS. 

An ancient and unknown people left remains of set- 
tled life, and of a eci-tain degree of civilization, in tlie 
valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries. We have 
no anthentic name for them either aa a nation or a race ; 
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therefore tliey are called " Iloiind-Biiilders," this name 
liaving been suggested by an important class of tbeir 
works. 

Prominent among the remains by which we know that 
such a people once inhabited that i^egion are artificial 
mounds constructed with intelligence and great labor. 
Most of them are teiTaced and tnmcated pyramids. In 
shape they are usually square or rectangular, but some- 
timcs liexagonal or octagonal, and the higher mounds 
appear to have been constructed with winding stairways 
on the outside leading to their snmmits. Mauy of these 

|.fltructiu:es have a close resemblance to the teocaUis of 
Hexico. They differ considerably in size. The great 
piound at Grave Creek, West Virginia, is 70 feet high 
"and 1000 feet in circumference at tlie base. A nioiiiul 
in Miamisburg, Ohio, is 6S feet high and 852 feet in cir- 
cumference. The great trnncated pyramid at Cahokia, 
Illinois, is 700 feet long, 500 wide, and 90 in lieiglit. 
Generally, however, these mounds range from 6 to 30 
feet high. lu the lower yalley of the Mississippi they 
are usually larger in horizontal extent, with less eleva- 
tion. 

Jignre 2 represents tJie gi-eat mound near Miamisbni^, 
Ohio, which may be compared with a similar structure 
at Mayapan, Yucatan (Fig. 34). Figure 3 shows a Brpiare 
mound near Marietta, Ohio. 

There have been a great many conjectarea in regard 
to the purposes for which these mounds were bnilt, some 
f them ratlier fanciful. I find it most reasonable tobe- 
iTe that the mounds in this part of the continent were 
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WBed precisely as similar structures were used in Mexico^ 
and Central America. Tho lower niounda, or most of 
them, must have been coiistrneted as foundations of the 
more important edifices of tlie mound -building people. 
Many of the great buildings erected on such pyramidal 
foundations, at Palenqne, Uxmal, aud elsewhere in ihat 
region, have not disappeared, because they were built of 
hewn stone laid in mortar. For reasons not difficult to 
understand, the Monnd-Bulldera, beginning their works 
on the lower Mississippi, constructed such edifices of 
wood or some other perishable material ; therefore not n 
trace of them remains. The higher mounds, with broad, 
flat summits, reached by flights of steps on the outside, 
are like the Mexican teocaUis, or temples. In Me-xico 
and Central America these structures were very numer- 
ous. They are described as solid pyramidal masses of 
earth, caeed with brick or stone, level at the top, and fur- 
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nished with ascending ranges of steps on the outs 
The resemblance is striking, and the inoet reafionahle ex- 
planation seems to be tliat in both regions monnds of 
thi8 class were iutended &r the eame nees. Figure 4 
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shows the works at Cedar Bank, Ohio, inclosing a mound. 
The raonnd within the intlosure is 245 feet long by 150 
broad. Fignre 5 shows a group of mounds in Wasliing- 
ton County, Mississippi, some of which are connected by 
tneans of causeways. 

Another class of these antiquities consists of inclosores 
formed by heavy embankments of earth and stone. 
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Fig S.— Wcrka iDWuhiogton CooDt; HUuIealpid. 

There la nothing to CTplam these constriKtions bo clears 
ly as to leave no room for conjecture and Bpeculation 
It haa been sn^gcated that some of tliem may ha\o lieen 
intended f jr defense others for rehgioiis purposes, A 
portion of them it may be encircled villages or towns. 
In some cises the ditches or fossea were on the ins de m 
others on the ontside But no one can fully explain 
why tliey were made We know only that they were 
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prepared intelligently, with great labor, for human uses. 
"Lines of embankment varying from 5 to 30 feet in 
height, and inclosing from 1 to 50 acres, are veiy com- 
mon, while incloeures containing fi-om 100 to 200 acres 
are not iufi-eqiient, and occasional works are found in- 
closing as many as 400 acres." Figures G and 7 give 
views of the Hopeton works, four miles north of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Combinations of the square and circle are 
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coiumou in these ancient works, and the figures are al- 
ways perfect. This perfection of tlie figures proves, as 
Sqiiier and Davis remark, that " the bnilders possessed a 
Btandard of ineasiireiueiit, and had a means of determin- 
ing angles." 

About 100 inclosures and 500 mounds have been ex- 
amined in Eosa County, Ohio. The number of mounda 
in the whole 6tate is estimated at over 10,000, and tlio 
number of inclosures at more than 1500. The gi-eat 
number of these ancient remains in the regions occupied 
by the Mound-Builders is really surprising. They are 
more numerous in tlie regions on the lower Mississippi 
and the Gulf of Mexico than any where else ; and here, 
in some cases, sun-dried brick was used in the embank- 
ments. 

One peculiarity at tlie South is, that while the inelo3- 
nres are generally smaller and comparatively less numer- 
ous, there is a greater proportion of low mounds, and 
these are often larger in extent. Harrison Mound, in 
South Carolina, is ISO feet in circumference and 15 feet 
high. Another is described as 500 feet in circumference 
at the base, 225 at the simimit, and 34 feet high. In a 
small mound near this, ■which was opened, there was 
found " an urn holding 46 quarts," and also a considera- 
ble deposit of beads and shell ornaments veiy much de- 
composed. Broad terraces of various heights, mounds 
with several stages, elevated passages, and long avenues, 
and aguadas or artificial ponds, are common at the 
South. Figure 8 shows the remains of a graded way of 
thifl ancient people near Pilieton, Ohio. 
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At Seltzerto^^^^, Missisfiippi, there is a mound 600 feet 
long, 400 wide, aud 40 feet lu'gli. The area of its level 
sammit measures 4 acres. There was a ditch around it, 
and near it are smaller mounds. Mr. J. R. Bartlett Bays, 
on the authority of Dr. M.W.Dickeson, "The north eide 
of this mound is supported by a wall of sun-dried brick 
two feet thick, filled with grass, rushes, and leaves." Dr. 
Ditkeson mentions angular tnmuli, with comeps "still 
qoite perfect," and "formed of large bricks bearing tlie 
impression of human hands." In Louisiana, near tlie 
Trinity, there is a great inclosure partially faced witli 
sun-dried bricks of large size; and in this neighborhood 
ditches and artificial ponds have been examined. In the 
Sonthem States these works appear to assume a closer 
resemblance to the mound work of Central America. 

Tlie result of intelligent exploration and study of these 
antiquities is stated as follows: "Although possessing 
throughout certain general points of resemblance going 
to establish a kindred origin, these works nevertheless re- 
solve themselves into three grand geographical divisions, 
which present in many respects striking contrasts, yet so 
gradually merge into each other that it is impossible to 
determine where one series terminates and another be- 
gins." On the upper lakes, and to a certain extent in 
Michigan, Iowa, and Missouri, but particularly in Wis- 
consin, the outlines of the inclosures (elsewhere more 
regular in form) were designed in the forms of animals, 
birds, serpents, and even men, appearing on the surface 
f the country like huge relievos. The embankment of 
t irregular inclosnre in Adams County, Ohio, is de- 
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Bcribed ns follows by Sqnier and Davis, Mr. Squier hav- 
ing niado the drawing of it for the work pablished by 
UiB Smithaonian lustitiitioii : 

" It IB in tlio form of a serpent, upward of 1000 feet 
ill length, extended in graceful curves, and terminating 
in a triple coil at the tail. The embankment conetitiiti' 
ing this figure is more than 5 feet high, with a base 30 
feet wide at the centre of the body, diminishing Bome- 
what toward tho head and taiL The neck of tlie figure 
is stretched out and slightly curved. The moutli is wide 
open, and seems in the act of swallowing or ejecting an 
oval figure wliich rests partly within the distended jaws. 
This oval ia formed by an embankment 4 feet high, and 
ia perfectly regular in outline, its transverse and conju- 
gate dianieters being reepectivelylBO and 80 feet. Tlie 
combined figure has been regarded as a symbolical illus- 
tration of the Oriental cosmological idea of the sei-pent 
and the egg; but, however tliia may be, little doubt can 
exist of the symbolical character of the monument." 

Figure 9 gives a view of this work. 

No symbolic device is more common among the an- 
tiquities of Mexico and Central America than the form 
of the serpent, and it was sometimes reproduced in pai-t 
ia architectural eonstrnctions. One of the old books, 
giving account of a temple dedicated to Quetzaleohuatl, 
Bays, "It was circular in form, and tho entrance repre- 
sented the month of a serpent, opened in a frightful 
manner, and extremely terrifying to those who approach- 
ed it for the first time." 

On the Ohio and its tributaries, and farther south. 
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where the mounds are niimerous, the incloenres have 
more regular forms ; and in the Ohio Valley very often 
their great extent has incited speculation. At Newark, 
Ohio, when first discovered, they were spread over an 
area more than two miles sqnare, and still showed mora 
tlian twelve miles of embankment from two fo twenty 
feet high. Farther south, as already stated, the incloo- 
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urea aro fewer and smaller, or, to speak more exactly, 
the great incloaures and high inomida are much less com- 
mon than low truncated pyramids, and pyramidal plat- 
forms or foundations with dependent works. Passing 
up tlie Talloy, it is found tliat Marietta, Newark, Ports- 
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mouth, Chillicotlie, CircleTillc, Ohio ; St. Louis, Migeoari, 
aud Frankfort, Kentucky, were favorite seals of the 
Mound-Builders. This leads one of the most intelligent 
investigate re to remark tliat " the centres of population 
are now where they were wlien the niyBterious race of 
Monnd-BuilderB existed." There is, however, this differ- 
ence : the remaina indicate that their most populous and 
advanced communities were at the Sontli. Figure 10 
shows a fortified hill in Butler County, Ohio. 

Among those who have examined and described re- 
mains of the Mound-Buildei-s, Messrs. Squier and Davis 
rank first in importance, because they ha\-e done most to 
give a particular and comprehensive account of them. 
Their great work, published by the Smithsonian Institn- 
tioTi, must be regarded as the higliest antliority, and 
those who desire to study the whole subject more in de- 
tail will find that work indispensable. 

EXTENT OF THEIE SETTLEMENTS, 

Careful study of what is shown in the many reports 
on these ancient remains seems plainly to authorize tlie 
conclusion that the Mound-BuilJers entered the coimtrj- 
at the South, and began their settlements near tlie Gulf. 
Here they must hn^■e been very nnraerons, while tlieir 
works at every point on the limit of their distribution, 
north, east, and west, indicate a much less numerous 
border population. EemaiBS of their works have been 
traced through a great extent of country. Tliey are 
found in West Virginia, and are spread through Michi- 
ganjWisconsin, and Iowa to Kcbraska, Lewis and Clarke 
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reported seeing them on the Miseouri River, ei thooBand 
miles above its junction with the MiBsissippi \ but this re- 
port haa not been satiafactoi'ily verified. They have been 
observed on the Kansa8,Platte, and other remote WeBtem 
rivers, it is said. They are found all over the intermedi- 
ate and the more southern country, being most numerous 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, and Texaa. 

This ancient race seems to have occupied nearly the 
whole basin of the Mississippi and its tributaries, with 
the fertile plains along the Gulf, and their settlements 
were continued across the Rio Grande into Mexico ; but 
toward their eastern, northern, and western hmit the pop 
Illation TTflB evidently eraallep, and their occupation of 
the territory less complete than in the Valley of the Ohio, 
and from that jwint down to the Gnlf, No other united 
people previous to our time can be supposed to have oc- 
cupied so large an extent of territory in this part of 
North America. 

It has heretofore been stated that remains of this peo- 
ple exist in Western New York, but a more intelligent 
and careful examination shows that the works in West- 
em New York are not remains of the Mound-Builders, 
Tliis is now the opinion of Mr. Squier, formed on per- 
sonal investigation since the great work of Squier and 
Davis was pubhshed. 
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THEIE ravniZATION. 

It is usual to mnk the civilized life of tlie Mound- 
Buildcre much below that of the ancient people of Mex- 
ico and Central America. This may bo correct, for the 
remains as they now exist appear to juBtify it. But if 
all the ancieut stone- ^rorlc in Central America, with its 
finely-carved inscriptions and wonderful decorations, had 
disappeared in the ages before Europeans visited this 
continent, the difference might not appear to be so great ; 
for then the Central American remains, consisting only 
of earth-works, truncated pyramids, pyramidal founda- 
tions, and their connected works made of earth, would 
have a closer resemblance to works of the Mound-Bnild- 
ers, to Uiose especially found on the lower Missisaippl. 
On the other Land, if we now had in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Valleys remains of the more important edifices 
anciently constructed there, the Mound-Builders might 
be placed considerably higher in the scale of civilization 
than it has been customary to allow. 

It can be seen, without long study of their works as 
we know them, that the Mound-Builders had a certain 
degree of civilization which raised them far above the 
condition of savages. To make such works possible un- 
der any circumBtancee, there must be settled life, with 
its accumulations and intelligently organized industry. 
Fixed habits of useful work, directed by intelligence, are 
what barbarous tribes lack most of all. A profound 
change in this respect is indispensable to the beginning 
of civilization in such tribes. 

Ba 
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No savage tribo found liere by Europeana could bave 
undertaken eueb constructions as t]iose of the Mound- 
Buildera. The wild Indians found in Nortli America 
lived rudely in tribes. They bad only sucli oi^anization 
as was required by their nomadic liabits, and their inetli- 
ods of bunting and fighting. These barbarous Indiana 
gave no sign of being capable of the systematic applica- 
tion to useful industry wliich promotes intelligence, ele- 
vates the condition of life, accumulates wealth, and un- 
dertakes great works. This condition of industry, of 
which the worn and decayed works of the Mound-Build- 
crs are unmistakabie monnments, means civilization. 

Albert Gallatin, who gave considerable attention to 
their remains, thought their works indicated not only " a 
dense agricultural population," but also a etate of societj' 
essentially different from that of the Iroquois and Al- 
gonquin Indians, lie was sure that the people who es- 
tablished such settlements and built such works must 
liave been " eminently agricultural." No trace of tlieir 
ordinary dwelbnga ia-left. Those must have been con- 
structed of perishable materials, which went to dust long 
before great forests had again covered most of tlie re- 
gions through which tliey were scattered. Doubtless 
their dwellings and other edifices were made of wood, 
and they must have been numerous. It is abundantly 
evident that there were large towns at snch places as 
Newark, Cireleville, and Marietta, in Ohio. Figures 11 
and 12 give views of works on Paint Creek, Ohio. 

Their agricultural products may have been similar to 
many of those found in Mexico; and it ia not improb- 




able tliattlie barbarous Indians, who aftcrwaril occupied 
the country, learned from tliem the cultivation of maize. 
Their unity as a people, which ia every where so mani- 
fest moBt have been expressed ia political organization, 
else it could not have been maintained. 
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k on North Fork of P«iDl Creek. 



In the details of their works, and in manufactured ar- 
tides taken from the mounds, there is evidence of con- 
siderable civilization. For instance, it has been ascer- 
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tained that tlio circular inclosures are perfect circles, and 
the Bqiiare inclosures perfect squares. Thej were con- 
Btrncted with a geometrical precision which implies a ( 
kind of knowledge in the builders that may he called ' 
scientific. Figures 13, 14, 15, Ifl show some of the more 
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important works of tlie Moond-Bnilders, chiefly in Ohiokl 
Kelica of art have been dug from Bome of the moundf 
consisting of a coneiderablo variety of ornaments and 
iraplementa, made of copper, silver, obsidian, porphyry, 
and greenstone, finely wrought. There are axes, single 
and double ; adzes, chisels, drills or gravers, lance-heads, 
knives, bracelets, pendants, beads, and the like, made of 
copper. There are articles of pottery, elegantly design- 
ed and finished ; ornaments made of silver, bone, mica 
from tlie Alleghftnies, and shells from the Gulf of Me^' 
ico. 

Tlie articles made of stone show fine workmanship ; 
some of them are elaborately carved. Tools of some 
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very hard material must have been required to work the 
porphyry in this manner. Obsidian is a volcanic prod- 
uct largely used by the ancient Mexicans and Peruviana 
for arms and cutting inBtrumenta. It is found in its 
natural state nowhere nearer the Mississippi Valley than 
the Mexican mountains of Cerro Gordo. 

Tliere apjwars to be evident^ that the Monnd-Buitders 
had the art of spinning aild weaving, for cloUi has been 
found among their remains. At the meeting of the lu- 
temational Congress of Pre-Historic Archieology held at 
Norwich, England, in 1868, ono of the speakers stated 
this fact as follows : " Fragments of charred clotli made 
of spun fibres have been found in the monnds. A speci- 
men of such cloth, taken from a mound in Butler Coun- 
ty, Ohio, is ill Blactmore MuBeum, Saliebuiy. In the 
same collection are several lumps of burnt clay which 
formed part of the ' altar,' eo called, in a mound in Ross 
County, Ohio: to this clay a few charred threads are 
still attached." Figures 17 
and IS represent specimens 
of vases taken from the 
moimds. 
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Mr. Schoolcraft gives this account of a diseovery made ' 
in West Virginia ; "Antique tube ; telescopic device. In 
the course of excavations made in 1S42 in the eastem- 
most of the three mounds of the Elizabethtown group, 
several tubes of stone were disclosed, the precise object 
of which has been the subject of various opinions. 
The longest mcasiu'ed twelve inches, the shorteet eight. 
Three of them were carved out of steatite, being skill- 
fully cut and polished. The diameter of the tube ex- 
ternally was one inch and four tenths ; the bore, eiglit 
tenths of an inch. This ealibro was continued till with- 
in three eighths of an inch of the sight end, when it di- 
minishes to two tentliB of an inch. By placing the eye at 
the diminished end, the extraneous light is shut from the 
pupil, and distant objects are moi-e clearly discerned." 

lie points out that the carving and workmanship gen- 
erally are very superior to Indian pipe carvings, and 
adds, if this article w-as a work of the Mound-Builders 
" intended for a telescopic tube, it is a most interesting 
relic." An ancient Peruvian relic, found a few years 
since, shows the figure of a man wrought in silver, in 
the act of studying the heavens through such a tube. 
Similar tubes have been found among relics of the 
Mound - Builders in Ohio and elsewhere. In Mexico, 
Captain Dupaix saw sculptured on a peculiar stone 
stnicturo the figure of a man making use of one. Astro- 
nomical devices were sculptured below the figure. This 
structure he supposed to have been used for observation 
of the Btars. His account of it will he given in the 
chapter on Mexican and Central American ruins. 
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The Mound-Biiilders used large quantities of copper 
sHcIi as that taken from the copper beds oa Lake Supe- 
rior, where the extensive mines yield copper, not in the 
ore, but as pure metal. It exists in those beds in im- 
mense masEes, in small veius, and in separated lumps of 
various sizes. The Mound-Builders worked this copper 
withont smeltiug it. Spots of pure silver are frequently 
found studding the surface of Lake Sii[>crior copper, 
and appearing as if welded to it,bnt not alloyed with it. 
No other copper has tUs peculiarity ; but copper with 
similar blotches of silver has been dug from the mounds. 
It was naturally inferred from this fact tliat the ancient 
people represented by these antiquities had some knowl- 
edge of the art of mining copper which had been used 
111 the copper region of Lake Superior. This inference 
&ially became an ascertained fact. 

TUEIE ASCIENT MININO W0KK8. 

Kemains of their mining works were first discovered 
in 1848 by Mr. S. O. Knapp, agent of the Minnesota Min- 
ing Company, and in 1849 they were described by Di-. 
Charles T. Jackson, in his geological report to the na- 
tional government. Those described were fonnd at the 
Minnesota mine, in upper Michigan, near Lake Superior. 
TlieJr mining was chiefly surface work ; that is to say, 
they worked the surface of the veins in open pits and 
trenches. At the Minnesota mine, the greatest depth of 
their excavations was thirty feet ; and here, " not far be- 
low the bottom of a trough-like cavity, among a mass of 
leaves, sticks, and water, Mr. Knapp discovered a de- 
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teclied mass of copper weighing nearly six tons. It lay "" 
iilKin a colhwork of round logs or skids six or eight iucli- 
ea in diameter, the ends of which showed plainly the 
marks of a small axe or cutting tool about two and a 
lialf inches wide. They soon shriveled and decayed 
when exposed to the air. The mass of copper had been 
raised several feet, along the foot of the lode, on tim- 
bers, by means of wedges." At this place was found a 
stone maul weighing thirty-six pounds, and also a cop- 
per maul or sledge weighing twenty-five pounds. Old 
trees showing 395 rings of annual growtli stood in the 
debris, and " the fallen and decayed trunks of trees of a 
former generation were seen lying across the pits." Fig- 
ure 19 (opposite) presents a Beetion of this mining shaft 
of the Mound-Dnilders ; a shows the mass of copper; 
h the bottom of the sliaft ; e the earth and debris which 
had been thrown out The dark spots are masses of 



copper. 

The modern raining works are mostly confined to that 
part of the copper region known as Keweenaw Point 
This ia a projection of land extending into Lake Supe- 
rior, and described as liaving the shape of an immense 
liom. It ia about eighty miles in length, aud, at the 
place where it joins the main land, about forty-five railea 
in width. All through thia district, wherever modem 
minera have worked, remains of ancient mining works 
are abundant ; and they aro extensive on the adjacent 
island, known as Isle Royale. The area covered by the 
ancient works is larger than that which includes the 
modern mines, for they are known to exist in the dense 
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forests of other districta, to wliicli the mock^m inJnin^ 
has not yet been csteodcd. 

One remarkable mining exca\-ation of tlie Monnd- 
Builders was found near tlio Waterbury mine, Ilonj, in 
the face of a vertical bluif,was dtsco^-c^ed " an ancient, 
artificialj cavern-like rcceas, twenty-fivo f<*t in horizon 
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tal length, fifteen feet hlgli, and twelve feet deep. In 
front of it i» a pile of excavated rock on which are 
standing, in full size, tho forest trees common to tliia re- 
gion." Some of the blocks of stone removed from this 
recess would weigli two or tliree tons, and must have re- 
quired levers ti> get tliem out. Beneath the surface rub- 
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bisli wei"e tlis remains of a gutter or trongli made of 
cedar, placed tliere to carry ofE water from tlie mine. 
At the bottom of tlie excavation a piece of white cedar 
timber was found on which were the marks of an axe. 
Cedar shovels, mania, copier gads or wedges, charcoal, 
and ashes were discovered, over which "primeval" for- 
est trees bad growa to f nil size. 

Modern mining on Lake Superior began effectively 
in 1S45. The whole copper region has not been fully 
explored. Works of the ancient niinere arc foimd at all 
the mines of any importance; and they show remarka- 
ble skill in discovering and tracing actual veins of the 
metal. Colonel Charles Whittlesey, one of the best aa-. 
thorities on tliis point, believee the Monud-Bnilders work- 
ed the copper-beds of that region during " a great length 
of time," and more of their works will undoubtedly be 
explored when the forests shall be cleared away from 
those portions of the copper region not yet worked by 
modern minere. So far aa tliey have been traced, they 
every where show the same methods, the same imple- 
ments, and the same peculiarities of both knowledge and 
lack of knowledge in the old miners. 
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II. 

ANTIQUITY OF TQE MOUND-El'ILDEBS, 

TuAT tlie Moimd-Bujldere and their works beloEg to a 
distant period in the past is evident ; but, of course, wa 
have no means of determining their antiquity with any 
approach to accuracy, no scheme of chronology by which 
their distance from ua in time can be measured, Never- 
theless, some things observed in their remains make it 
certain that the works are very ancient. 

1. One fact showing this \% pointed oat by those who 
liave examined thcra caref nlly as follows : None of these 
works (mounds and inclosiircs) occur on tlie lowest-form- 
ed of the river terraces, which mark the subsidence of 
the western streams ; and as there is no good reason why 
their builders should have avoided erecting them on that 
terrace, white they raised them promiscuously on all the 
others, it follows, not unreasonably, tliat tliis terrace hae 
been formed since the works were erected. It is appa- 
rent, also, that in some cases the works were long ago 
partly desti-oyed by streams which have since receded 
more than half a mile, and at present could not rcacli 
them under any circumstances. Those streams general- 
ly show four successive terraces, which mark four distinct 
eras of their suhsidenco since they began to flow in tlieir 
present coui-scs. The fourth terrace, on wliich none of 
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the worka are found, marba the last and longest of the! 
periods; and it marks also tho time Bince the Moiind- 
Buildera ceased to occnpy the river-valleys where it waa 
formed. The period marked hy tliis fourth terrace must 
be the longest, because the excavating power of such 
streams necessarily diminishes as their channels grow- 
deeper. This geological change, which has taken place 
since the latest of the mounds and inclosures were con- 
structed, shows that the works are very old ; no one can 
tell how old. To count the years is impossible ; but we 
can see tliat the date, if found, would take us back to a 
remote period in the paet. 

2. Great antiquity is indicated by the skeletons taken 
from the mounds. Every skeleton of a Monnd-Biiilder 
is found in a condition of extreme decay. It sometimes 
appears that the surface of a monnd liaa been used by 
the wild Indians for interments ; but their ekelotons, 
which are always found well preserved, can he readily 
distinguished by their position in the mounds, as well as 
by other peculiarities. The decayed bones of Mound- 
Builders are invariably found within the mounds, never 
on the surface, usually at the bottom of the structure, 
and nearly always " in such a state of decay as to render 
all attempts to restore the eknll, or, indeed, any part of 
the skeleton, entirely hopeless." Not more than one or 
two skeletons of that people have been recovered in a 
condition suitable for intelligent examination. It is 
stated in the work of Squier and Davis that the only 
skull belonging incontestably to an individual of the 
Mound-Building race, which has been pi-eserved entire. 
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was taken from a mound situated on a knoll (itself arti- 
ficial apparently) oo tlie summit of a hill, in the Scioto 
' Valley, four miles below Chillicothe. 

What, save time itself, can have brought these skele- 
tons to a condition in which they fall to pieces when 
touched, and are ready to dissolve aud become dust? 
All the eircumstancee attending their burial were unusu- 
ally favorable for tlieir preservation. The earth around 
them has invariably been found " wonderfully compact 
and dry." And yet, when exhumed, they are in such 
a decomposed and crumbling condition that to restore 
them is impossible. Sound and well-preserved skeletons, 
known to be nearly two thousand years old, have been 
taken from burial-places in England, aud other European 
countries less favorable for preserving them. The con- 
dition of an ancient skeleton can not be used as an accu- 
rate measure of time, but it is sufficiently accurate to 
show tlie difference between the ancient and the mod- 
ern, and in this case it allows us to assume that these 
extremely decayed skeletons of the Monnd-Buildera are 
much more than two thousand years old. 

Those familiar with the facts established by geologists 
and palfeontologists are aware that remains of human 
skeletons have been discovered in deposits of the "Age 
of Stone" in Western Em-ope ; not to any great extent, it 
is true, although the discoveries are sufficient to show 
that fragments of skeletons belonging to that age still 
exist. It is not without reason, therefore, that the condi- 
tion of decay in which all skeletons of the Mound- 
Bnilders are exhumed from their burial-places is eonsid- 
C 
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ered a proof o£ tlieir great antiquity. Tiiere is no oti 
esplacation wliicb, bo far as appears, can be reasonably 
accepted. 

3. The great age of these moimda and inelosnres is 
Bhown by their relation to the primeval forests in which 
most of tliem were discovered. I say primeval forests, 
because they seemed primeval to the first white men 
who explored them. Of course there were no unbroken 
forests at such points as the Oliio Valley, for instance, 
while tliey were occupied by the Mound-Builders, who 
were a settled agricultural people, whose civilized indus- 
try is attested by their remains. If they fonnd forests iu 
the valleys they occupied, these were cleared away to 
make room for their to^ms, inclosures, mounds, and cul- 
tivated fields ; and when, after many ages of such occu- 
pation, tliey finally left, or were driven away, a long pe- 
riod must have elapsed before the trees began to grow 
freely in and aroimd their abandoned works. Moreover, 
observaticn shows that the trees which first make their 
appearance in such deserted places are not regular forest 
trees. The beginning of Buch growths as will cover 
them with great forests comes later, when other prelimi- 
nary growths have appeared and gone to decay. 

When tlie Ohio Valley was fii-st visited by Europeans 
it was covered by an unbroken forest, most of the trees 
being of great age and size ; and it was manifest that 
several generations of great forest trees had preceded 
those found standing iu the soil. The mounds and in- 
closures were discovered in this forest, witli great trees 
growing in them. Eight hnndred rings of annual growth 
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■were coonted in the trunk of a tree meiitioned by Sir 
Charles Lyell and others, which was fonnd growing on a 
mound at Marietta. In t!ie same way, suceesBive gener- 
ations of forest trees had grown over their extensive 
milling works near Lake Su[x;rior, and many of those 
works are still hidden in what seem to be primeval 
forests. 

General Harrison made the following suggestion in 
regard to the establishment of these forests in Ohio. 
When the individual trees that first got possession of the 
eoil had died out one after another, they woold, in many 
caEes, be succeeded by other kinds, til! at last, after a 
great nnmber of centnr lea, that remarkable divereity of 
species characteristic of North America would be estab- 
liglied. Ilia Biiggegtion, the resnit of practical observa- 
tion and study, is not without reason. It is certain, in 
any case, that the period wlien these old constrnctions 
were deserted is so far back in the past, that snfficient 
tune has since passed for the abandoned towns and fields 
to remain for years, and perhaps centuries, as waste 
places, pass througli the transition from waste lands to 
the beginning of forest growths, and then be covered by 
several generations of such great forest trees as were 
cleared away to prepare the soil for the settlements, 
towns, and farms of our people. 

now LONG WEKE THEY HEEE? 

There are many indications to warrant the conclasion 
that the Monnd-Builders occupied their principal seats in 
the Ohio and Mississippi Yalleys during a very long pe- 
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tached mass of copper weigliing nearly six tons. It lay 
upon a cob-work of round logs or skids six or eight iueli- 
ea in diameter, tlio ends of ■wKich showed plaiQly the 
marks of a small axe or cutting tool about two and a 
half inches wide. They soon shriveled and decayed 
when exposed to the air. Tlie mass of copper had been 
i-aised several feet, along the foot of the lode, on tim- 
bers, by meaua of wedges." At this place was found a 
stone maul weighing thirty-six pounds, and also a cop- 
per maul or sledge weighing twenty-five pounds. Old 
trees showing 395 ringa of annual growth stood in the 
debris, and " the fallen and decayed trunks of trees of a 
former generation were seen lying aci'oss tlie pits." Fig- 
ure 19 (opposite) presents a section of tliis mining shaft 
of the Mound-Builders: a ehowa the masa of copper; 
b the bottom of the sliaft ; c the earth and diSbria which 
had been thi-own out. The dark spots are masses of 
copper. 

The modern mining works are mostly confined to that 
part of the copper region known as Keweenaw Point. 
This is a projection of land extending into Lake Snpe- 
rior, and described as having the shape of an immense 
horn. It is about eighty miles in length, and, at the 
place where it joins the main, land, about forty-five milea 
in width. All through this district, wherever modem 
miners have worked, remains of ancient mining works 
are abundant ; and they are extensive on the adjacent 
island, known as Isle Iloyale. The area covered by the 
ancient works is larger than that which includes the 
modern mines, for they are known to exist in the dense 
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as many workers, and the places wliere these borderers 
settled innst have been the latest occupied aud the earli- 
est abandoned. One diligeot investigator, who believes 
they came originally from Mexico, speaks of the time of 
their stay in the country aa follows : 

" When we consider Uie time required to people the 
whole extent of the territory where their remaiTia are 
found, and bring tliat people into a condition to construct 
snch monuments, and when we reflect on the internal 
that must have passed after their construction until the 
epoch of their abandonment, we are constrained to ac- 
cord them a very high antiquity." 

He points out that tliey were sun worshipers, like the 
Slexicans and Peruvians, and calls attention to the disks 
dug from their mounds, which appear to liave been de- 
signed as representations of the sun and moon, 

Tlieir long occupation of the country is suggested by 
the great extent of their mining works. AH who liave 
examined these works agree with Colonel Wliittlesey that 
they worked tlie Lake Superior copper mines "for a 
great length of time." How long they had dwelt in the 
Ohio Valley when this mining began can not lie told, 
but a very considerable period must liave elapsed after 
their arrival at that point before the mines were discov- 
ered. We can not suppose the first settlers who came 
up from tlie Gulf region to the Ohio Valley went on im- 
mediately, through the wilderness a thousand miles, to 
hunt for copper mines on Lake Superior ; and, even after 
tliey began to explore that region, some time must have 
passed before the copper was found. 
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After they discovered the mines and b^an foworE" 
them, their progress conld not have been rapid. As their 
ojien trendies and pits could be worked only in the sum- 
uiere, and by methods tliat made their operations much 
slower tlian those of modem miners, no great advance of 
their work was possible during the working time of each 
season ; and yet remains of their raining works liave 
been discovered wherever mines have been opened in 
our day ; and, as previously stated, they are known to 
exist in heavy forests, where the modem mining works 
liave not yet been establishecl. TJiere is nothing to indi- 
cate tliat they had settlements any where in tlie mining 
region. Colonel Whittlesey, and others whose study of 
the subject gives their opinion much weight, believe the 
Ilound-Biiildere went up from the Bcttlcmenta farther 
south in tlie summers, remained in the copper region 
tlirongh the season, and worked the mines in organized 
companies until the advance of winter terminated their 
operationB. 

Colonel Wliittlesey says: "As yet, no remains of cit- 
ies, graves, domiciles, or highways have been found in tlie 
copper region ;" and adds, " as the race appears to have 
been farther advanced in civilization than tlieir success- 
ors, whom wo call aborigines, they probably had better 
means of transportation than bark canoes." It may be 
said, also, that the accumulations called wealth were nec- 
essary to make this regular and syetematio mining possi- 
ble. Without these they could not have provided the 
supplies of every kind required to eustain organized com- 
panies of miners tiirough a single season. A great many 
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eommers must have passed away before euch companies 
of miners, witli all ueedej toola and supplier, could have 
made their works so extensive by lueaiia of euch methods 
as they were able to use. 

They probably occupied the couiitiy on the Gnlf and 
Lower MiEsissippi much longer than any other portion of 
the great valley. Their oldest and latest abandoned set- 
tlements appear to have been in this region, where, we 
may reasonably suppose, they continued to dwell long 
after they were driven from the Ohio Valley and other 
places at the north. 

TJie Natchez Indians fonnd settled on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi may have been a degenerate remnant of tlie 
Mound-Builders. They differed in language, customs, 
and condition from all other Indians in the country; 
and their own traditions connected tliem with Mexico. 
Like the Mexicans, they had temples or sacred buildings 
in which the " perjietua! fire" was maintained. Each of 
their villages was furnished with a sacred building of 
this kind. They had also peculiarities of social and 
political organization different from those of other tribes. 
They were sun-worsliipers, and claimed that their chief 
derived his descent from the sun. The Natchez were 
more settled and civilized tlian the other Indians, and, in 
most respects, seemed Uke another race. One learned 
investigator classes them with the Nahuatl or Toltec race, 
tliinka they came from Mexico, and finds that, like Uie 
ancient people of Panueo and Colliuacan, they had tlie 
phallic ceremonies among thou- religious observances. 
Their history can not be given, and there is little or 
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notiiiiig bat conjecture to connect them with the Monnd* 
Boilden. The Natchez were exterminated in 1730 by 
the Erenchy whom they had treated with great kindness. 
Of the few who escaped death, some were received among 
the CSuckasawB and Muskogees, bat more were sent to 
Santo Domingo and sold as slaves. 

No view that can be taken of the relics left by the 
Momid-BmldeiB will permit ns to believe their stay in 
the oomitry was short. Any hypothesis based on the 
dkntest possible estimate of the time most coant the 
years by centuries. 
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III. 

WHO WERE TUE M0UND-BUILDEBS7 

This ancieut people, whose remains indicate unity and 
civilization, must bave been organized as a nation, with 
a central administration which all recognized. They 
must have had a national name, but nobody can tell cer- 
tainly what it w&s. No record or tradition has preserved 
it, unless discovery of it can be made in a national desig- 
nation found, without clear explanation, in tlie old books 
and traditions of Central America, and applied to some 
country situated at a distance from that part of the con- 
tinent in the northeast. These old books and traditions 
mention "Huehue-TIapalan" as a distant northeastern 
country, from which the Nahuas or Toltecs came to Mex- 
ico ; and Brasseur de Bonrbonrg, who has translated one 
of the old books and given much attention to others, 
supposes the Toltecs and the Monnd-Builders to he the 
same people, or did suppose this previous to the appear- 
ance of his "Atlantic theorj'." But this point will be 
more fully considered when we come to the Central 
Araerican antiquities. 

Some antiquaries suggest that the Mound -Builders 
were the people called " Allighewi" in old traditions of 
the Iroquois, bnt we have nothing to make this very 
probable. The Iroquois were somewhat superior to the 
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other great family of barbarous Indiana in organization ' 
for the business of figliting. There are some rcaBons 
for believing tliej came to the lake regions and the Ohio 
Valley much earlier than tlie Algonquin branch of tlie 
wild Indian race. It is pennissible, at least, to conject- 
ure, if one feels inclined to do so, that it was the Iroquois 
migration from the northwest, or that of the great fam- 
ily to which the Iroquois family belonged, which ex- 
pelled the Mouud-Builders from their hoi'der settlements, 
cut them off from the copper mines, and finally pushed 
them down the MisBiBsippi ; but nothing more tlian con- 
jecture is possible in tlik case, and the supposition gives 
the.Iroquois migration a greater antiquity than may be 
allowable. Moreover, the traditionary lore of the wild 
Indians bad nothing to say of tlie Mound-Buiidere, who 
appear to have been as unknown and mysterious to these 
Indians as they are to us. 

KOT AKCESTOHS OF THE WILD ISIIIAN8. 

Some inquirers, not always without hesitation, sag- i 
gest that the Indians inhabitmg the United States two 
hiuidred yeare ago were degenerate descendants of the 
Mound-Euildei-s. The history of the world shows that 
civilized communities may lose their enlightenment, and 
sink to a condition of barbarism ; but the degraded de- 
scendants of a ci^'ihzed people usually retain traditional 
recollections of tlieir ancestors, or some traces of the lost 
civilization, perceptible in their customs and their le- 
gendary lore. The barbarism of the wild Indians of 
North America had nothing of tliis kind. It was orig- 
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inal barbai-ism. Tliere was notJiing to indicate that ei- 
ther the Indians iubabitiag our )>art of the continent, or 
their aiiccstore near or remote, 1i ad ever been civilized, 
even to tlio extent of becoming capable of settled life 
and organized iiidustiy. And, besides, ibe conetaut tra- 
dition of these Indians, supported by concurriug circum- 
stantial evidence, appeare to warrant the belief that they 
(lame to Uiis jJai't of the cotitineut originally from the 
west or northwest, at a period too late to connect them 
ill this way witli tlie Mound-Builders. 

Two hundred years ago tlie Valley of the MisBissippi, 
and the regions east of it, were occupied by two great 
families of Indians, the Iroqnois and the Algonquins, 
each divided into separate tribes. Between tliesc two 
families there was a radical difFerenec of language. The 
Indians of New England were Algonquins, The Iro- 
quois dwelt chiefly in New York, and around Lake Erie, 
from Niagara to Detroit, although separate communities 
of the group to which they immediately belonged were 
found in otlier places, such as the Dacotahs and Winne- 
bagoes at the West, and the isolated Tuscaroras of the 
Carolinas. Mr. Lewis II. Morgan, who has discuseed " In- 
dian Migrations" in several interesting papers printed 
in the Nortli American Review, thinks the Iroqnois were 
sL'parated very early from the same original stem which 
produced the great Dacotah family. The Algonquins 
were spread most widely over the country when it was 
first visited by Europeans. 

Among all these Indians tliere was a tradition that 
their ancestors came from a distant region in the North- 
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west, and this tradition is accepted as true by those who 
have studied them most carefully, Mr, Morgan euppoaes 
they came across the continent, and estimates that not 
less than a tliousand years must liave passed between the 
departure of the various groups of the Algonquin fami- 
ly from a common centre in the northwest and the con- 
dition in which they were found two hundred years ago. 
When Europeans began to explore North America, this 
family had become divided into several brandies, and 
each of these branches had a modified fonn of the com- 
mon language, which, in turu, liad developed several di- 
alects. A long period was required to effect so great a 
change ; but, whatever estimate of the time may be ac- 
cepted, it seems to be a fact that the Algonqnins came 
to the Mississippi Valley long after the Mound-Builders 
left it, and also later than the Iroquois or Daeotah fam- 
ily. That the Iroquois preceded- the Algonqnins at the 
East appears to be indicated by the relative position of 
the two families in this part of the country. Mr, Park- 
man, in his work on "Tlie Jesuits in North America," 
describes it as follows : " Like a great island in the midi^t 
of the AJgonquins lay the country of tribes speaking tho 
generic tongue of the Iroquois." 

There is no trace or probability of any direct relation- I 
ship whatever between the Mound-Builders and the bar * 
barouB Indians found in the country. The wild Indians 
of this continent had never known such a condition as 
that of the Mound-Builders, They had nothing in com- 
mon with it. In Africa, Asia, and elsewhere among the 
more uncultivated families of the human race, there is 
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not as mticli really original barbarism as some antliro- 
pologista are inclmed to assume; but there can be uo 
serious doubt that the wild Indians of North America 
were original barbariana, bom of a stock which had 
never, at any time, been either civilized oi- closely asio- 
dated with the influences of civilization. 

Some of the pottei-y and wrought ornaments of the 
Hound-Builders is equal in flnish and beauty to the finest 
manufactured by the ancient Peruvians. They construct- 
ed artificial ponds like the aguadas in Central AmeriOa, 
Tliey used sun-dried brick, especially at the SoutJi, where 
walls of tliia material have been discovered enpporting 
some of the mounds and embankments. They maunfac- 
tui'ed cloth. But their intelligence, skill, and civiHzed 
ways are shown not only by their constructions and 
manufactures, but also by their mining worka. Who can 
imagine the Iroquois or the Algonquins working the cofv 
per minea with such intelligence and skill, and such a 
combination of systematic and persistent industi'y I They 
had no tradition of such a condition of life, no trace of 
it It 18 absurd to suppose a relationship, or a connec- 
tion of any kind, between the original barbarism of these 
Indians and the civilization of the Monnd-Euildere. The 
two peoples were entirely distinct and separate from 
each other. If they really belonged to tlie same race, 
which is extremely doubtful, we must go back through 
imnmnbered ages to find their common origin and tha 
date of their separation. 
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STOET. 

Those who seek to ideutify the Mo tind -Builders with 
the barburous Indians find nothing that will support 
theii' hypothesis. Nevertheless, some of them have tried 
very strangely to give it aid by one or two quotations 
from early voyagere to Ainerita. The most important 
are taken from Brei-eton's account of Gosnold'a voyage 
in 160a. The following occurred on the coast of Maine: 

" Eight Indians, in a Basque shallop, with mast and 
sail, an iron grapple, and a kettle, came boldly aboard 
U9, one of them appareled with a waistcoat and breeches 
of black serge, made after our eea fashion, Iiose and 
riiOQS on his feet : all the rest (saving one tliat had a 
pair of bmechea of blue elotli) were naked." 

It is known that the Basques were accnstomed to 
send fishing veseels to the northeastern coast of America 
long before this continent was discovered by Colninbus. 
They continued to do this after the discovery. These 
Indiana had evidently become well aci^uainted with the 
Basques, and, therefore, did not fear to approach Gos- 
nold'a ship. Probably some of them had been employed 
on board Basque fishing vessels. Certainly their boat 
and apparel camo from the Basque fishermen, and did 
not sliow them to be Mound-Builders. Of the Indiana 
on the coast of Massachusetts, Brereton says: 

" They had great store of copper, some very red, some I 
of a paler color; none of them but have chains, ear^ ' 
rings, or collars of this metal. They had some of their J 
arrows herewith, mnch like our broad arrow-heads, very ! 
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workmanly made. Their chains are many hollow 
cemented together, each piece of the hignese of one of 
our reeds, a finger in length, ten or twelve of them to- 
gether on a string, which they wear atjout their necks: 
their collars they wear ahout their bodies like bandeliere 
a handful broad, all hollow pieces like the other, but 
poniewhat shorter, four hundred pieces in a collar, very 
liuo and evenly set together." lie adds : " I am per- 
suaded they have great store (of flax) growing upon the 
main, as cdso mines and many other rich commodities, 
which we, wanting time, could not possibly discover." 

If all tills had been true, it would not serve the pur- 
pose for which it is quoted ; for remains of tiie Mound- 
Builders have never existed iu Massachusetts, and we 
Bliould necessarily suppose tlicsc Indiana had procured 
copper and copper ornaments by trading with the Basques 
or with oclier French voyagers. If only one or two In- 
dians had been represented as wearing ornaments made 
of copper, this explanation could be readily accepted. 
But he avei-s that they had " great store of copper," and 
adds, "None of them but have chains, earrings, or col- 
lars of this metal." Therefore his statement is incredi- 
ble. The following considerations will show why it 
must not he regarded as honest, unadorned truth. 

1. Those interested in Gosnold's voyage aimed to es- 
tablish a colony on that coast ; and all who sensed them, 
or were controlled by them, were easily moved to tell se- 
ductive stories of the country " uijon the main." The 
chief aim of Brereton's account of this voyage was to in- 
cite emigration. Therefore he gave this wonderfully 
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colored acconnt o£ mines, flax-growing, copper c&alna 
and collars, and "other rich commodities" among the 
wild Indians of Tilassaclmsetts. Settlements on that 
coast, it was believed, would bring profit to those in 
whose interest he wrote. Gosnold actually proposed at 
that time to establish a colony on one of the islands in 
Buzzard's Bay, and had with hira twenty men who were 
expected to stay as eolouista, but finally refused to do 
80, He saw a great deal of the Indians, and knew mtich 
more of their actual condition than the story admits. 

2, Eighteen yeara later the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh from the Mayflower, Xeitlior copper mines nor 
flax fields were then known in Massacbnsetta. No In- 
dians with " great store" of copper and flax, and covered 
with copper ornaments, werfi seen or heard of by the 
Pilgrims, either at that time or afterward. In"1603, 
Brereton, or any other writer employed to write in such 
a way as would promote emigration, could tell such sto- 
ries, and romance freely concerning the Indians, without 
fear of contradiction. Afterward, when the actual bar- 
barism of the Indian tribes in New England and other 
parts of the country had become generally known, no 
one could describe any of these Indians as Bncceseful 
miners and flax-growers, and assert gravely tliat they 
had sncli stores of copper tliat " none of them" lacked 
great abundance of copper "cliains, earrings, collars," 
and the like, without being laughed at. Brereton's story 
must be regarded as an invention designed to serve a 
special purpose, but not warranted by any thing seen 
during the voyage he describes. Neither in New En- 
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gland nor any ivbere else in our part of the continent 
did the early colonista find Indians who worked copper 
mines and had " great store of copper." What Erereton 
saja was not true of any Indians known to our tiret colo- 
nists or to their successors. It corresponds to no reality 
found in any part of our territory during the last two 
hundred and fifty years. Therefore, to use his story in 
support of an absurd hypothesis is not a satisfactory pro- 
ceeding. 



AlIEKICAK ETDNOLOGY. • 

It may be true that all the aboriginal peoples foand in- 
liabiting North and South America, save the Esquimaux, 
belonged originally to the same race. Some ^vriters as- 
sume it to be true, although it seems strongly improba- 
ble, not to say impossible. If they were all of the same 
race, time and development, under different conditions of 
life, had divided this race into at least two extremely 
unlike branches. The wild Indians of North America 
were profoundly different from the ancient people of 
Central America and Pern. The Pueblo or Village In- 
dians of New Mexico have scarcely any thing in com- 
mon witli the Apaches, Comanches, and Sioux. Even 
the uncivilized Indiana of South America are different 
from those in the United States. Our wild Indians have 
more resemblance to the nomadic Koraks and Chook- 
chees found in Eastern Siberia, throughout the region 
that extends to Bebring's Strait, than to any people on 
this continent. Those who have seen these Siberians, 
traveled with them, and lived in their tents, have found 
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tlie reserablaiico very striking ; but I infer from' 
tliey say that the Korak or Chookchee is superior to th*. 
Indian. See Keiinau's " Tent Life iu Siber 

Mr. Lewis H. Morgan finds evidence tliat the American 
aborigines had a common origin in what he calls "their 
fiystems of consanguinity and aflinity." K it 
made to appear beyond question that tliese systems pr&- 
vuil aud are identical every where from Patagonia \A'. 
tlie Arctic Zone, hie argument will Iiea'c great forcOi-' 
But this lias not yet been shown, HeBaj3: "The Indian 
nations, from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, and 
fiom the Ai'ctie Sea to the Gnlf of Mesieo, with the ex- 
ception of tlie Esquimaux, have the eaiiie Bystem. It is 
elaborate and complicated in its general form and de- 
fails ; and, while deviations from unifoniiity occur in the 
eystems of different stocks, tlie radical features are, iu 
the main, constant. This identity in the essential char- 
acteristics of a system so remarkable tends to show that 
it must have been transmitted with the blood to each 
stock from a common original source. It affords the 
etroiigest evidence yet obtained of unity in origiu of 
Indian nations within the region defined." 

Uiit unity in race among wild Indians found within 
tlie region specified would be sufficiently manifest with 
out this evidence. Tliat the same system of consanguin- 
ity and affinity, with precisely the same features of iden- 
tity, ever was extended over the whole continent, re- 
mains unproved. The supposed traces of it among the 
Pueblos are by no means clear. A more complete and 
accurate research ia required to show that identically the 
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le system ever lias existed any where between the 
United States and Patagonia. A eyBtem not wholly un- 
like it, though not the eame, might grow iip any where 
in widely separated tribal comratniitieB of barbarous peo- 
ples, without doing any thing more than the tribal sys- 
tem itself to show a common origin in race. 

Tlie aborigines of Araei'ica may have been originally 
all of the same race. There are some considerations in 
favor of this hypothesis which have been used by writers 
entitled to great respect ; but it can not yet be claimed 
with reason that they have been able to settle this ques- 
tion beyond tlie reacli of doubt, even in their own minds. 
Therefore, to speak moderately, it would be premature to 
ttssnme that tlie Mound-Builders were ei'en remotely of 
;iie fiftme raoe witli tlie wild Indians, from whom they 
were so different in all we know of them. 

The attempt to estabhsU this hypothesis of identity in 
race liaa given rise to a tendency to underrate tlio devel- 
opment of the ancient people of Mexico and Central 
America, and to lower the estimate of their attaiumenta 
sufficiently to bring them within reach of close relation- 
ship to the wild Indians. The difficulty being rcdnced 
in tills way, there follows an attempt to get rid of it en- 
tirely, and estabhsh connection between these unlike peo- 
ples, by talking of " Semi -Village Indians." Cut tlie 
hypotliosis used in this case is not well warranted by 
facts. Such "Semi -Village Indians" as are supposed, 
really standing half way between the savages and the 
Pueblos, and being actually savages half de\'eloped into 
Pueblos, have never had a clearly defined and unqiies- 
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tioiiable existence here since tlie continent became known 
to Europeans. In the border region between the nortli- 
em wild Indians and tlie old. Mexican race there are ex- 
ceptional communities formed by association or mixture, 
but we can not reasonably give them the significance 
claimed for the supposed " Serai- Village Indians." More- 
over, these exceptional commimities are usually Pueblos 
whose habits have been changed and their civilization 
lessened by association with wild Indians, or in some 
otlier way, Tlie Navajos began their present condition 
by fleeing to tlie mountains from the Spaniards. The 
Monnd-Builders, who must Itave been, still more than the 
Pueblos, unlike the barbarous Indians, can not be ex- 
plained by any reference whatever to such communities. 
If tliey were of the eame race, tliey were far from being 
the same people. 

Some ethnologists, whose suggestions are entitled to 
respectful attention wliether accepted or rejected, speci- 
fy considerations which they believe forbid us to regard 
the ancient Mexicans and t!ie northern wild Indians as 
identical in race. They point to the well known fact 
that the fauna of the American continent below tlie 
northern frontier of Mexico is remarkably different from 
that between thisline and the Arctic Sea. At the north, 
America abounds in species similar to those of Europe 
and Asia, with some admixture of forms wholly Ameri- 
can, while at the south the old-world forms disappear, 
and the fauna of the whole region between Mexico and 
Cape Horn becomes " as peculiar as that of Australia." 

The explanation given is, that during the glacial period 
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tlie larger jiart of North America, like Nortlierii Asia 
and Europe, was covered with ice and partly subraerged, 
and that tiie fauna found in tliis part of North America 
was introduced after tho glacial period by immigration 
from Asia and Europe over connecting lands or ielanda 
at the noi-thweet and tho northeast, and perhaps by some 
migration from the soutli ; the fauna at the eoutli mean- 
while remaning very much as it was before, with very 
little change through later migrations from the noitli, 

Professor Iluxley called attention to tliis subject in 
a brief address to the London Ethnological Society in 
1869. After stating the case, he presented the follow- 
ing queries and suggestions: "The Austro-Columbiau 
fauna, as a whole, therefore, existed antecedently to the 
glacial epoch. Did man form part of that fauna ? To 
this profoundly interesting question no positive answer 
can be given ; but the discover^' of human remains as- 
sociated with extinct animals in the caves of Brazil, by 
Ltind, lends some color to the supposition. Assuming 
this supposition to be correct, we should have to look in 
the human population of America, as in the fauna gen- 
erally, for an indigenous or Austro-Colnmbian element, 
and an immigrant or ' Arctogeal' element." lie then sug- 
gests tliat the Esquimaux may now represent the immi- 
grant element, and the old Mexican and South Ameri- 
can race that which was indigenous, and that the "Ked 
Indians of North America" may have appeared original- 
ly as a mixture of these two races. He adds, very rea- 
sonably, " It is easy to suggest such problems as tliese, 
bnt quite impossible, in tlie present state of onr knowl- 
edge, to solve them." 
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They were iinfjucBtionablj American aborigines, and 
not iinmigratite from another continent. That appears 
to me tLe moBt reasonable suggeetion which assumes 
that tlie Mound- Builders came ori^nally from Mexico 
and Central America. It explains many facts connect- 
ed with tlieir remains. In the Great Valley their most 
pfipiilouB nettlements were at the soutli. Coming from 
Mexico and Central America, they wonld begin their 
settlements on the Gnlf coast, and afterward advance 
gradually up the river to the Ohio Valley. It seems evi- 
dent that tliey came by this ronto; and their remains 
ehow that their only connection with the coast was at 
tlic BDUtli. Tlieir gettleineiite did not reach the coast at 
any other point. 

Their constructions were similar in design and ar- 
rangement to tliose found in Mexico and Central Amei-- 
Icft. Like the Mexicans and Central Americans, they 
had many of the smaller structures known as teocallis, 
and also larpe high mounds, with level summits, reached 
by great fliglits of steps. Pyramidal platforms or foun- 
dations for important edifices appear in both regions, 
and are very much alike. In Central America import- 
ant edifices were built of hewn stone, and can still be 
examined in their ruins. Tlie Mound-Buildere, like some 
of the ancient people of Mexico and Yucatan, used wood, 
fliin-dried brick, or some other material that conld not 
resist decay. There is evidence that they used timbei' 
for building purptees. In one of the mounds opened il 
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the Ohio Valley two chambers were found with remains 
of the timber of wliich the walls were made, and with 
arched ceilings precisely like those in Central America, 
even to the overlapping etoiies. Cliambers liave been 
found in some of the Central American and Mexican 
mounds, but tliere hewn stones were used for tlie walls. 
In botli regions the elevated and terraced foundations 
remain, and can be compared, I have already called at- 
tention to the close resemblance between them, but the 
fact is so important in any endeavor to explain the 
Moimd-Euilders that I must bring it to view here. 

Consider, then, that elevated and terraced foundations 
for important buildings are peculiar to the ancient Mex- 
icans and Central Americans ; that this method of con- 
struction, which, with them, was the rule, is found no- 
where else, save that terraced elevations, carefully con- 
Btrncted, and precisely like theirs in form and appear- 
ance, occupy a chief place among the remaining woi-ks 
of the Mound-Builders. The nsc made of these founda- 
tions at Palenqiie, Uxmal, and Cliichen-Itza, shows tlio 
purpose for which tliey were constructed \\\ the Missis- 
Bippi Valley. The resemblance is not due to chance. 
The explanation appears to me very manifest. This 
method of construction was brought to the Miesissippi 
Valley from Mexico and Central America, the ancient 
inhabitants of that region and the Mound-Builders being 
the same people in race, and also in civilization, when it 
was brought here. 

A very large proportion of the old strnctnres in Ohio 
and farther south called " mounds," namelv, those which 
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are low in proportion to their borizontal extent, are ter- 
raced foundations for buildings, and if tliey were situ- 
ated in Yucatan, Guatemala, and Southern Mexico, they 
would never be mistaken for any thing else. Tlie high 
mounds also io the two regions are remarkably alike. 
In both caeca tliey are pyramidal in shape, aud have lev- 
el sumniitB of considerable extent, which were reached 
by means of stairways on the outside. Tbo great mound 
at Ohichen-Itza is 75 feet bigh, and has on ita summit a 
ruined stone edifice; that at Uxmal is 60 feet high, and 
has a similar ruin on its summit; that at Mayapan is 60 
feet high; the edifice placed on its summit has disap- 
peared. The great moimd at Miamisburg, Ohio, is GS 
feet high ; and that at Grave Creek, West Virginia, is 75 
feet liigh. Both had level summits, and stairways on 
the outside, but no trace of any structure remains on 
them. All these mounds were constructed for religions 
uses, and they are, in their way, as much alike as any 
five Gothic churches. 

Could these works of the Mound-Builders be restored 
to the condition in which they were when the country 
was filled with their busy communities, we should doubt- 
less see great edifices, similar in style to those in Tuca- 
tan, standing on the upper terraces of all the low and 
extended "mounds," and smaller structurcH on the high 
mounds, such as those above named. There would seem 
to be an extension of ancient Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica through Texas into tlie Mississippi and Ohio valleys ; 
and so, if there were no massive stone-work in the old 
ruins of those countries, it might seem that the Mound- 
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Builders' works were anciently extended into them by 
way of Texas. 

The fact that the eettlements and works of the Monnd- 
Buildere extended through Texas and across the Rio 
Grande indicates very plainly their connection with the 
people of Mexico, and goes far to explain their origin. 
We have other evidence of intercourse between the two 
peoples ; for tlie obsidian dng from the mounds, aud per- 
lia^JS the porphyry also, can be explained only by snp- 
posing commercial relations between them. j 

We can not suppose the Monnd-BniMers to have come 
from any other part of North America, for nowhere else 
north of the Isthmus was there any other people capable 
of producing such works as they left in the places where 
they dwelt. Beyond the relica of the Mound-Builders 
themselves, no traces of the former existence of such a 
people have been discovered in any pari of North Amer- 
ica save Mexico, and Central America, and districts im- 
mediately connected with them. At the same time, it is 
not imreasonable to suppose tlie civilized people of these 
regions extended their settlements throngh Texas, and 
also migrated across the Gulf into the Mississippi Valley. 
In fact, the connection of settlements by way of Texas 
appears to have been unbroken from Ohio to Mexico. 

This colonizing extension of the old Mexican race 
most have taken place at a remote period in the past ; 
for what has been said of the antiquity of the Mound- 
Builders shows that a very long period, far more than 
two thousand years, it may be, must have elapsed since 
they left the Valley of the Ohio. Perhaps they found 
D 
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the country mostly unoccupied, and saw there but little 
of any other people until an irruption of warlike barba- 
rians came upon tliem fi'om the Northwest. 

In Bpeciilating on the causes of their witiidmwal after 
centuries of occupation, absolute certaiuty is impossible, 
and we have no means of going much beyond mere con- 
jecture. We may suppose as most probable that an in- 
flux of barbarians destroyed their border settlements, in- 
terrupted their mining operations, and caused them to 
retire gradually toward the Gulf, pragments of their 
communities may liave become incorporated with the 
barbarous tribes. This conjecture has been used to ex- 
plain certain exceptional peculiarities noticed in some of 
the wild Indian tribes. Por instance, it has been sug- 
gested that the Mandan Indians were a separated and 
lost fragment of the mouncl-building people, they being 
noticeably unlike other Indians in many respects, lighter 
ill color, and peculiar in niauners aud customs. "What is 
conjectured may he true, but we have no means of prov- 
ing its truth. That the Mandans were like what a lost 
conimnnity of Mound-Builders might have become by 
degeneration through mixture and association with bar- 
barians may he supposed, but the actual history of that 
remarkable tribe might give its peculiarities a very dif- 
fei-ent explanation. The Ifandans were supposed to bo 
a bi-ancli of the Dacotahs. They may have been, like 
the Navajos, a changed community of Pueblos, bnt any 
attempt to explain them by means of conjecture is use- 
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crs were the same people seeiiiB to me not improbable. 
The reasons for it will be stated when we come to a dis- 
cussion of the antiquities, books, and traditions of Cen- 
tral America. I will only say here that, according to 
dates given in tlie Central American books, the Toltees 
came from " Huehne-Tlapalan," a distant country in t!ie 
northeast, long previous to the Christian era. They 
played a great part and had a long career in Mexico pre- 
vious to the rise of their successors in power, the AztecB^ 
who were overthrown by the Spaniarda. 
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MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

liuKB and other vestiges revealing au ancient ci\'iliza- 
tion are found throughout the whole southern section of 
North America, extending aa far north as Kcw Mexico 
and Arizona. But here the antiqiiities do not all belong 
to the Bame period in tlie past, nor exhibit unvarying 
likeness and unity of civilized life. They are Boniewhat 
less homogeneous, and do not constantly represent the 
eauie degree of civilization. In this region, tlie monu- 
meuts suggest successive and varying periods in the civ- 
ilized condition of the old intabitanta, some of the oldest 
and m(et mysterious momimenta seeming to indicate the 
highest development. 

Ill the northern part of this region wo find ruins of 
gi-eat buildings similar in plan and arrangement to those 
still used by the Pueblos, but far superior as monumenta 
of architecture, science, and skill, and much more unlike 
those farther south than ia apparent in the principal 
structures of the Mound-Builders. They show that the 
old settlers in the Mississippi Valley did not belong to 
the Pueblo branch of the Mexican race. Farther south, 
in the central part of the region specified, development 
was more advanced. Here, in the last ages of American I 
ancient history, was the seat of the Mexican or Azt«c ci'H 
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ilization, but the monuments in this part of the countiy 
are mostly older than tJie Aztec period. The most aston- 
ishing remains are foand still farther eontli, iu Chiapa, 
Tabasco, Oxaca, Yucatan, Ilonduras, Teliiian tepee, Guate- 
mala, and other parts of Central Amei'ica. In this south- 
ern region, mostly buried in heavy forests, are wonderful 
nilns of great cities and temples. Only a small part of 
modem Mexico is included in the region where theee 
ruins are situated, and most of tliem, probably, were not 
much better nndei-stood by the ancient Mexicans than 
they are by ua. Many of those explored in later times 
were unknown to that people, just aa others, more in 
number, doubtless, than those already described, still re- 
main nuTisited and unknown in the great and almost im- 
penetrable forests of the country. 



The ruins in Northern Mexico, including New Mexico 
and Arizona, consist chiefly, as already stated, of the re- 
mains of structures similar iu general design and pur- 
pose to those of the Village Indians, the Pueblos. In 
iho more ancient times, doubtless, as at present, a large 
proportion of tlie dwelling and otlier edifices, like those 
in the Mississippi Valley, were built of perishable mate- 
rials which have left no trace. Many of them, however, 
were built of stone, and have left ruins which show their 
character. Stone ruins are common in this northern re- 
gion, although wood and adobe seems to have been :nore 
commonly used as building material. Some of the ruined 
Btone edifices were inhabited when the country was coot;*! 
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qaeped by the Spaniards. The remains present every 
where the Eanie characteristics. They represent a people 
who built always in the same way, with some variations 
in the forms of their structures, and had substantially 
the same condition of life ; hut the ruins are not all of 
tlie same age. Their character can he sufficiently shown 
by describing a few of them. 

In New Mexico, west of the Rio Grande, between the 
head waters of the San Jose and Zuni rivers, a bluff or 
ridge rises in a valley two hundred feet high. The Span- 
iards named it "ElMoro." One side of thisblnfE is ver- 
tical, and shows yellowish-white sandstone rock, on the 
face of which are inscriptions ; " Spanish inscriptions 
and Indian hieroglyphics." It was carefully described 
in 1849 by Lieutenant Simpson, and was explored again 
four or five years later by Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, 
who described it in liis report to the government, pub- 
lished in the third volume of "Explorations and Surveys 
for a Railroad Route to the Pacific." On the eammit of 
this lieight, which Lienteuant Simpson named " Inscrip- 
tion Rock," arc the ruins of an extensive Pueblo edifice 
bnilt of stone. The walls were built " with considerable 
skill." In some places tliey are still " perfect to the 
height of six or eight feet, vertical, straight, aud smooth ; 
and the masonry is well executed, the stones being of 
uniform size — about fourteen inclies long and six wide." 
The layers are horizontal, each successive layer breaking 
joints with that below it. Remains of cedar beams were 
discovered, and also obsidian arrow-heads, painted [ 
tery, and other relics. Anotlier ruin was seen i 
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fglit across the gorge. It was found to be similar to 
this, both in cliaracter and condition of decay. 

Lieutenant Whipple went westward along the thirty- 
fifth parallel. We can not do better tlian follow the re- 
port of what lie saw. 

Ilia next stopping-place, after leaving " El Moro," was 
in the beautiful valley of Ojo Peseado, Here, close by 
a spring that sliow-ed artificial stone- work of ancient date, 
were two old Pueblo buildings in ruins, " bo ancient that 
the traditions of present raues do not reach them." Not 
far away is a deserted town of later date. The two an- 
cient structures were circular in form and equal in size, 
each being about eight hundred feet in circumference. 
They were built of atone, but tlie walla have crumbled 
and beconio chiefly heaps of rubbish. The pottery found 
here, like that at "El Moro," is "painted with bright 
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colors, in cheeks, bands, and wavy stripes ; many frag- 
ments sliow a beautiful polish. A few pieces were dis- 
covered larger in size, inferior in color and quality, but 
indicating a more fanciful taste. United, they formed 
an urn with a curious handle ; a frog painted on the out 
side and a butterfly within." In the same neighborliood, 
on the Buramit of a cliff twenty feet high, was another 
old ruin " strongly walled araund," In the centre was a 
mound on which were traeea of a circular edifice. 

The next place of encampment was at Zuni, where, aa 
shown in Figure 21,cauhe seen one of these great Pueblo 
biuldings inhabited by two Uiousand people (Lieutenant 
Whipple's estimate). It has five stories, the walls of each 
receding from those below it. Looking from the top, he 
Bays it reminded Iiim of a busy ant-hill, turkeys and 
tamed eagles constituting a portion of its inhabitants. 
Not more than a league away is an "old Zuni" which 
shows nothing but ruins. Its crnmbling walls, woni 
away until they are only from two to twelve feet high, 
are "crowded together in confused heaps over several 
acres of ground." This old town became a ruin in an- 
cient times. After remaining long in a ruined condition 
it was again rebuilt, and again deserted after a consider- 
able period of occupation. It is still easy to distinguish 
the differences in construction between the two periods. 
" The standing walls rest upon ruins of greater antiqui- 
ty ;" and while the primitive masonry is about six feet 
thick, that of the later period is only from a foot to a foot 
and a half thick. Small blocks of sandstone were used 
for the latter. Heaps of debris cover a considerable 
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^ Bpace, in which, among other things, are relics of potteiy 

aiid of omamenta made of eea-ehells. Pieces of quaint- 
ly-carved cedar posts were fonnd liere, and their condi- 
tion of decay, compared with that of the cedar beams at 
"El Moro," " indicated great antiquity." The place of 
this ruin is now one of the consecrated places of the Vil- 
lage Indians ; it has " a Zuni altar" which is constantly 
used and greatly venerated. On leaving the place, their 
guide blew a white powder toward the aitar three times, 
and muttered a prayer. This, he explained, waa " asking 
a blessing of Montezuma and the sun." This altar seems 
to represent recollections of the ancient sun-worship. 
At a place west of Ztmi ancient relics were fonnd, in- 
D2 
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dicating tliat an extensive Pueblo town had formerly 
fitood there, but " the etmetures were probably of adobes," 
as there was no debris of stone walls, and only very faint 
traces of foundations. Near the Colorado Chiqnito is an 
extensive rain, on the summi t of an isolated lull of eand- 
etone, the faces of its walls being here and there visible 
above heaps of di^bris. It appears to be very old. As 
near as could be ascertained, the great rectangular Pu- 
eblo building waa three hundred and sixty feet in extent 
on one side, and one hundred and twenty on the other. 
Ill some places the walls are ten feet thick, " with small 
rooms inserted in tliem." Stone axes, painted pottery, 
and other articles are found in the dfibris ; " The indent 
ed pottery, said to bo so very ancient, is found here in 
many patterns." On a ridge overlooking the valley of 
Pueblo Creek are traces of an old settlement of large 
extent, supposed to have been that heard of in 1539 by 
the friar Marco de Ni^a as " the kingdom of Totonteac." 
Adobe seems to have been used here for building. 
Traces of other mins were seen in various places, and 
springs along the route showing ancient stone-work are 
mentioned. 

Unins are abundant in the Kio Verde Valley down to 
the confluence of that river with tlie Rio Salinas. It is 
manifest that this whole region was anciently far more 
populous than it is now. Lieutenant Whipple says, 
" Large fields in the valley of the Rio Gila, and many 
spots among the Pinal Lena Mountains, are marked 
with the foundations of adobe houses." Figure 22 repre- 
sents a Pueblo ruin in the Valley of the Gila. " In CaSon 
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Chelly, near San Francisco Monntain, and upon Rio 
Verde, there are rtiins of more perinaneot structures of 
stone, which in their day must have excelled the famed 
Pueblos of New Mexico." There was a higher degree of 
civilization in the ancient times, so far as relates to archi- 
tecture and still in the arts and appliances of life, than 
haa been shown by people of the same race dwelling 
there in our time ; but the ancient condition of life seems 
to have been maintained from age to age without n 
rial change. 



THE " SEVEN 01TIE6 OF CETOLA, 

In the New Mexican valley of the Chaco, one degree 
or more north of Zuni, are ruins of what some suppose 
to have been the famous " Seven Cities of Cevola." In 
1S40, Spanish cupidity having been strongly incited by 
tales of the greatness and vast wealth of Cevola, Corona- 
do, then governor of New Galieia, set out with an array 
to conquer and rob its cities. Tlie report in which he , 
tells the story of this conquest and of his disappointment 
is still in existence. The Cevolana defended themselves 
with arrows and spears, and hurled stones upon his army 
from the tops of their buildings. But resistance was of 
no avail ; Cevola was conquered by Coronado, and imme- 
diately deserted 6y all its inhabitants who escaped death. 
The conquering buccaneer, however, did not find the 
treasures of gold and silver ho exjiected. Three hun- 
dred and thirty years or more have passed away since 
this expedition of the Spanish marauders was undertak- 
en, bat the " Seven Cities of Cevola" (if they really were 
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the " cities" whose remains are found in the Chaco Val 
ley), although nmcb dilapidated, are still sufficientlj w 
preaepved to sliow us what they were. 

There are seven niius in the Chaco Valley, all of the 
same age, from one to three miles apart, the whole line 
along which they ai^e situated heing not more than ten 
miles in extent, Coronado eaid of Cevola, " The eeven 
cities are seven small towns, standing all within four 
leagues together ;" and " all together they are called Ce- 
vola." The Chaco ruins show that each of these "cities" 
was, Pueblo fashion, a single edifice of vast size, capahle 
of accommodating from five hundred to three thousand 
people. They were all built of stone, around three sides 
of a square, the side opposite the main building being 
left open, Fignre 23 repreeenta one of these buildings 
restored, according to Lieutenant Simpson. Fignre 24 
is a ground plan of this structure. The outer faces of 
tlie walls were constructed with thin and regular blocks 
of sandstone; the inner surfaces were made of cobble- 
stone laid in mortar, and the outer walls were three feet 
thick. They wore four or five stories high, and tlie only 
entrances to them were " w-indow openings" in the sec- 
ond story. Above the cailon inclosing the Talley con- 
taining these ruins, at a distance of thirteen miles, are 
the remains of another " eity" of precisely tlie same kind. 
Its walls are at present between twenty and thirty feet 
high, their foundations being deeply sunk into the earth. 
Lieutenant Simpson, who explored that region in 1849, 
says it was built of tabular pieces of hard, fine-grained, 
compact gray sandstone, none of tlie layers being more 
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tban tl ee inclies thick. He adds, " It diBCOvera in the 
oaso r^ a com hi nation o£ science and art wliich can only 
be refe red to a liigher stage of civilization and refine- 
n ent than is disco\erabIe in the work of Mexicans or 
Pueblos of tlie present day. Indeed, so beautifully di- 
minutive and true are the details of the structure as to 
caase it at a little distance to have all the appearance of 
a magnificent piece of mosaic." 

Other ruins have been examined iti this northern part 
of the old Mexican territory, and more will be brought 
to light, for the whole region has not been carefully ex- 
amined, and new discoveries are constantly reported. 



CBNTEAL UEXICO. 

As \re go down into Central Mexico, the remains as- 
sume another character, and become more important ; 
but the antiquities in this part of the country have not 
been very completely explored and described, the atten- 
tion of explorers having been drawn more to the south. 
Some of them are well known, and it can be seen that 
to a large extent they are much older than the time of 
the Aztecs whom Cortez found in power. 

In the northern part of the Mexican Valley was tlie 
city of Tulha, the ancient capital of the Toltces. At the 
time of the conqucBt its site was an extensive field of 
ruins. At Xochicalco, in the State of Mexico, ia a re- 
markable pyramid, with a still more remarkable base. 
It was constructed with five stages or stories, and stands 
on a hill consisting cliiefly of rock, which was excavated 
and hollowed for the construction of galleries and cham- 
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berg. TI16 opening serves as an entrance to several gal- 
leries, wliich are six feet high and paved with cement, 
their sides and ceilings seeming to have been covered 
with some very durable preparation which made them 
Bmootli and glistening. Captain Dupaix found the main 
gallery sixty yards, or one hundred and eighty feet long, 
terminating at two chambers whicli are separated only 
by two massive square pillars carefully fashioned of por- 
tions of the rock left fur the purpose by the excavators. 
Over a part of the inner chamber, toward one corner, is 
a dome or cupola six feet in diameter at the base, and 
rather more in height. It has a regular slope, and was 
faced with square stones well prepared and admirably 
laid in cement. From the top went up a tube or circu- 
lar aperture nine iuches in diameter, "wbieh probably 
reached the open air or some point in the pyramid. 

In this part of Mexico can be seen, among other 
things, the great pyramid or monnd of Cholulu, the very 
ancient and remarkable pyramidal stractures at Teotihu- 
acan, and an uncounted number of teomUia or pyramids 
of smaller size. The pyramid of Cholulu covers an area 
of forty-five acres. It was terraced and bnilt with four 
stages. When meaeiu^d by Humboldt it was 1400 feet 
square at the baee, and 160 feet high. At present it is a 
ruin, and, to superficial observers, seems little more tlian 
a huge artificial mound of earth. Its condition of decay 
indicates that it is much older than even the Toltee pe- 
riod. The largest structure at Teotihuacau covers eleven 
These structures, and the Mexican teocaUia gen- 
erally, were made of earth, and faced with brick or stone. 
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Captain Dupaix saw, not far from Antequera, two 
truncated pyramids which were penetrated by two care- 
fully constructed galleries. A gallery lined with hewn 
stone, bearing sculptured decorations, went through one 
of them. A similar gallery went partly through the 
other, and two branches were extended at right angles 
still farther, but terminating within. lie mentions also 
tlie ruins of elabomtely decorated edifices whidi had 
stood on elevated termces. At one place he excavated 
a terraced mound, and discovered burnt brick; and he 
describes two ancient bridges of the Tlascalans, both 
built of hewn stone laid in cement, one of them being 
200 feet long and 3C wide. Obelisks or pillars 42 feet 
high stood at tlie comers of these bridges. Important 
remains of the ancient people exist in many other places ; 
and " thousands of other monuments unrecorded by the 
antiquaries invest every eierra and valley of Mexico with 
profonud interest," 

At Papantla, in the State of Vera Cruz, there is a 
very ancient pyramidal structure somewhat peculiar in 
style and character. It is known that important ruins 
exist in the forests of Papantla and Hesantla which 
have never been described. The remarkable pyramid 
at Papantla was examined and described by Humboldt, 
The only material employed in constructing it was hewn 
stone. The stone was prepared in immense blocks, 
which were laid in mortar. The pyi-amid was an exact 
square at the base, each side being S3 feet in length, and 
tiie height about 60 feet. Tlie stones were admirably 
cut and polished, and the structure was remarkably sym- 
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metrical. Six stages could be discerned by Hmnboldl^ 
and his aceoant of it sav^ " A seventli appeals to be con- 
cealed by the vegetatioQ vbich covers the sides of the 
pyramid.*' A great flight of steps leads to the level 
fiommil, by the sides of which are smaller flights. " The 
&eiiig of the stones is decorated with hiert^lyphics, in 
which seipeats and crocodiles carved in relievo are visi- 
ble^ Each story oontaiiB a. great nnmber of eqaare 
niches symmetrically distributed. In the first story there 
are H on each side, in tite Genuid iO, and in the third 
lt>. There are 366 of these niches on the whole pyra- 
mid, and 12 in the stairs toward the easL" 

The civilization of the Azte<» who bnilt the old city 
of Uexico will be made a separate topic ; but it may be 
eaud liere lliat Then they came into the Yalley of Mexioo 
they were ranch les adwiced in civill^itiorL than their 
predecessors. l%era is no reason whatever to doubt that 
they had always resided in the coontry as ao obsenre 
bfsDch of the aboriginal people. Some have esmned, 
withoat mach warrant, that they came to 3kxia) from 
the Korth. Mr. Sqnier shows, with much probability, 
that they came from the sontbem part of the coontry, 
where oommmiities are still fomul speaking the Aztec 
laagni^e. When they rose to Enpremacy they adopted, 
ao &r as their condition allowed, the snperior knowledge 
of Aeir ptedecesfiors, and condniied, in a certain way, 
and with a lower standard, the civilization of the Toltecs. 
It has been said, not withoat reason, that the civilization 
fomid in Uexioo by the Spanish conqoerOTS oooasted, to 
a large exten^ of " fragments from the wreck that befell 
the American civiliiation of antiqaity.'^ 
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THE GBEAT EDIN8 AT TDB 60CTH. 

To find tho cliief seats and most abundant remains of 
tlie most remarkable civilization of this old American 
race, we must go still farther south into Central America 
and some of tlie more southern states of Mexico. Here 
ruina of many ancient cities have been discovered, cit- 
ies which must have been deserted and left to decay in 
ages previous to the beginning of the Aztec supremacy. 
Most of these ruins were found buried in dense forests, 
where, at the time of the Spanish Conquest, they had 
been long hidden from observation. 

The ruins known as Palenque, for instance, eeem to 
have been entirely unknown to both natives and Span- 
iartls until about the year 1750. Cortez and some of Iub 
companions went tlirongh the open region near tJie for- 
est in which these rnins are situated witliout hearing of 
them or suspecting their existence. The great ruins 
known as Copan were in like manner unknown in the 
time of Cortez. Tlie Spaniai-ds assaulted and captured 
a native town not far from the forest that covered them, 
but heard nothing of the ruins. The captured town, 
called Copan, afterward gave its name to the remains of 
this nameless ancient city, which were first discovered in 
1576, and described by the Spanish licentiate Palacios. 
This was little more than forty years after the native 
town was captured ; but, although Palacios tried, " in all 
possible ways," to get from the older and more intelli- 
gent natives some account of tlie origin and liistory of 
the ruined city, they Could tell him nothing about it. 
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To them the ruins were entirely mythical aud iiiyste-l 
rioiis. With the facte so accessible, and the antiquity of J 
the rnins so manifest, it is very singular tliat Mr. Stephens W 
fell into the mistake of confounding this ruined city, 
situated in an old forest t!iat was almost impenetrable, 
with the town captured by the Spaniards. The i 
here were discovered accidentally ; and to approach I 
them it was necessary, as at Palenqne, to cut paths J 
through the dense tropical undergrowth of the forest 

To understand the situation of most of the old rnina "I 
in Central America, one must know something of the.] 
wild condition of the country. Mr. Squier says : 

" By far tlie greater proportion of the country is in iU 1 
primeval state, aud covered with dense, tangled, and al- 1 
most impenetrable tropical forests, rendering fruitless all 1 
attempts at systematic investigation. TJiere are vast] 
tracts untrodden by human feet, or tra^'crsed only by loi * 
dians who have a superstitions reverence for the moss- 
covered and crumbling monuments hidden m the depths 
of the wilderness. * * * Por these and other reasons, it 
will be long before the treasures of the past, in Central J 
America, can become fully known." 

A great forest of this character covers tlie Boutheml 
half of Yucatan, aud extends far into Guatemala, which 
is half covered by it. It extends also into Chiapa and 
Tabasco, and reaches into Honduras. The ruins known 
as Copan and Paleuque are in this forest, not far from 
its southern edge. Its vast deptlis have never been much 
explored. There are ruins in it which none but t 
dering natives have ever seen, and some, perhaps, whic 
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no liuman foot has approaclied for ages. It is believed 
that rains exist in nearly every part of this vast wilder- 
According to the old Central American books and tra- 
ditions, some of the principal seats of the earliest civili- 
sation, tliat of the " Colhuas," was in this forest-covered 
region. In their time tlie wiiole was cultivated and filled 
with inhabitants. Ilere was a populous and important 
part of the Colhuan kingdom of " Xibalba," wliich, after 
a long existence, was broken up by the Toltecs, and 
which had a relation, in time, to tlic Aztec dominion of 
Montezuma, much like that of the old monarchy of 
Egypt to the kingdom of the Ptolemies. 

In the time of the Spaniards there was in the fofest 
at Lake Peten a solitary native town, founded nearly a 
century previous to their time by a Maya prince of Itza, 
who, with a portion of liis people, fled fi-om Yucatan to 
that lonely region to escape from the disorder and blood- 
shed of a civil war. This was tlie civil war which de- 
stroyed Mayapan, and broke up tlie Maya kingdom of 
Yucatan. In 1C95, Don Martin Ui-sna, a Spanish offi- 
cial, built a road from Yucatan to Lake Peten, captured 
the town, and destroyed it. He reix>rted that the bnild- 
crs of this road found evidence that " wrecks of ancient 
cities lie buried in this mldemess." All along the rente 
they discovered vestiges of ruins, and special mention is 
made of " remains of edifices on raised terraces, deserted 
and overgrown, and apparently very ancient." 
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CHAEACTEE OF TnE EODTTIEEN ET1TS8, 

Should yoTi visit the ruins of one of tliese myBterioM 
old cities, you would see scattered over a large area great 
edifices in different Btagea of decay, wTiich were erected 
on the level summits of low pyramidal mounds or plat- 
forms. The summits of these mounds are usually of suf- 
ficient extent to furnish space for extensive terraces or 
" grounds," as well as room for t!ic huildings. The edi- 
fices were built of hewn stone laid in a mortar of lime 
and sand, the masonry being admirable, and the orna- 
mentation, in most cases, very abmidant. The pyramid- 
foundatious of earth were faced with Iiewn stone, and 
provided with great stone stairways. These, we may 
suppose, were the most important buildings in tlie old 
city. The ordinary dwellings, and all the other less im- 
portant strnctures, must ha^^e been made chiefly of wood 
or some other material, which had perished entirely long 
ago and left no trace, for at present their remains are no 
more visible than those of the forest leaves ■which grew 
five hundred years ago. 

One explorer of Palenque says : " For five days did I 
wander up and down among these crumbling monu- 
ments of a city which, I hazard little in saying, must have 
been one of tlie largest ever seen." Tliere is, however, 
nothing to show us certainly the actual size of any of 
these ancient cities. It is manifest that some of them 
were very large ; but, as only the great structures made 
of stone remain to bo examined, the actual extent of the 
areas covered by the other buildings can not be deter- 
mined- 
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The cliief peculiarity of these ruins, that wliicli espe- 
cially invites attention, is the evidence they fnmish that 
tJieir builders had remarkable skill in architecture and 
aroliiteetural ornamentation. All who have visited them 
bear witness that the workmanship was of a high order. 
The rooms and corridors in these edifices were finely 
and often- elaborately finished, plaster, stucco, and sculp- 
tnre being used. In one room of a great building at 
Uxmal Mr. Stephens says " the walh were coated with 
a very fine plaster of Paris, equal to the best seen on i 
walls in this eountry," Speaking of the construction of I 
this edifice, he says, " througliout, the laying and polish- 
ing of the stones are as perfect as under the rules of the 
best modern masonry." All the ruins explored have 
masonry of the same ehai'aetcr. The floors, especially 
of the courts and corridors, were made sometimes of flat 
stones admirably wrought and finely polished, and some- 
times of cement, which is now " aa bard as stone." Mr. 
Stephens, describing corridors of the " Palace" at Pa' 
lenque, says " the floors are of cement, as liard as the best 
seen in tlio remains of Roman baths and cisterns." We 
give two illustrations of their method of eonstructing the 
arch. Figure 25 shows an arch of Las Monjaa, at Ux- 
mal. Figure 26 sliows the most common form of the 
arch in the older ruins. 

The ornamentation is no less remarkable than the 
masonry and architectural finish. It is found on the 
walls within and without, and appears in elaborate de- 
signs on the heavy cornices. The exterior ornamenta- 
tion is generally carved or sculptured on tlie smooth sup-'I 
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face of the stone, and muBt have reqnired a vast amount 
of time and labor, as well as skillful artists. In some 
of the ruins inscriptions are abundant, being found on 
walls, tablets, and pillars. The general effect of the ex- 
terior decoration is tlins described by Mr. Stephens in 
the account of his first view of the ruins at Palenqae : 
" We saw before ns a large building richly ornamented 
witli stuccoed figures on pilasters, curious and elegant; 
trees growing close to it, and their branches entering the 
doors; the style and effect of structure and ornament 
uniqne, extraordinary, and monmfully beautiful." In a 
description of the walls around an interior court of a 
building at Uxmal, we have this tribnte to the nrtistJo 
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Bkill of the deuorators ; " It would be difficult, in arrang- 
ing four Bides facing a court-yard, to have more variety, 
and, at the same time, more harmony of ornament." 

In some of the ruins, and especially at Copan, thcro 
are clusters of four-sided atone pillars or obelisks vary- 
ing from twelve to over twenty feet high. These are 
elaborately eculptared, and show human figures, orna- 
mental designs, and many inscriptions, Otie or two stat- 
ues have been discovered, aud a statuette twelve inches 
liigh is described ; " it is made of baked clay, \'ery bard, 
and the surface is smooth as if coated with enamel." At 
Palenqne ai-e remains of a well-built aqueduct; and near 
the ruins, especially in Yucatan, are frequently found the 
remains of many finely constructed aguadas or artificial 
lakes. The bottoms of tlieee lakes were made of flat 
stones laid in cement, several layers deep. In Yucatan 
traces of a very ancient paved road have been found. 
This road ran north and south, and probably led to cities 
in the region now covered by the great wilderness. It 
was raised above the graded level of the ground, and 
made very smooth. 

These antiquities show that this section of the conti- 
nent was anciently occnpied by a people admirably skilled 
in the arts of masonry, building, and architectural deco- 
ration. Some of their works can not be excelled by the 
best of our constrnctors and decorators. Tliey were 
highly skilled, also, in the appliances of civilized life, 
and they had the art of writing, a fact placed beyond 
dispute by their many inscriptions. 

A more particular acconnt of some of these ruins will 
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be given in the next chapter. Among the more impor- 
tant works relating to tbein are tbose o£ StepheDB and 
Catherwood, Boine of the volumes of Mr. Squier, Fred- 
crick Waldcck'e work, aud a recent French volume by 
Desirfi Charuay, which is accompanied by a folio volume 
of photograpliB. Palacios, ^vlio described Copau in 1576, 
may properly be called the first explorer. A brief ac- 
count of Palenque was prepared by Captain Del Rio in 
1TS7, and published in 1823. Captain Dopaix's folios, in 
French, with the drawiugs of CasteBada, contain the first 
really important memoir on these ruins. It was pre- 
pared in 1807, detained in Mexico during tlie Mexican 
Eevolution, aud finally published at Paris in 1834-5. 
The volumes of Brasseiu- de Eourbourg are valuable. 
They relate chiefly to matters not always understood, and 
seldom discussed with care, by those who merely visit and 
describe the monuments, such as the writing, books, and 
traditions of the ancient Mexican and Central American 
people. His style is diffuse, sometimes confused, and 
rather tedious ; and some of his theories are very fanci- 
ful. Put he has discovered the key to the Maya alpha- 
bet and translated one of the old Central American 
books. No careful student of American archteology can 
afford to neglect what he has written on tliis subject 
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MEXICO AKD CENTRAL AMERICA. 

To iinderBtaiid the Bituation aiiJ historical BiguifieancG 
of the more important antiquities in Southern Mexico 
and Central America, we must keep in view their Bitu- 
ation relative to the great unexplored forest to which at- 
tention has been called. Examine carefully any good 
map of Mexico and Central America, and consider well 
tliat the ruins already explored or visited are wholly in 
tlie northern lialf of Tueatan, or far away from this re- 
gion, at the south, beyond the great wilderness, or in the 
soutliem edge of it. Uxmal, Mayapan, Chichen-Itza, and 
many others, are in Yucatan. Palenqiie, Copan, and oth- 
ers are in the southern part of the wilderness, in Cliiapa, 
Honduras, and Guatemala, Mr. Squier visited niina 
much farther south, in San Salvador, and in the western 
parts of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 

The vast forest which is spread over the northern half 
of Guatemala and the southern lialf of Yncatan, and ex- 
tended into other states, covers an area considerably lar- 
ger in extent than Ohio or Pennsylvania. Docs its po- 
sition relative to the known ruins afford no suggestion 
concerning the ancient history of tliis forest-covered re- 
gion? It is manifest that, in the remote ages when the 
older of the cities now in ruins were bnilt, this region 
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was a populous and important part of tlie country. And 
tliis 18 shown also by tlie autiqnities found wherever it 
has been penetrated by explorers who knew how to mako 
dis(!0verie3, aa well a& by tho old books and traditiouB. 
Therefore it ia not unreasonable to assume that Copan 
and Palenque are speeimeua of great ruins that lie buried 
in it. The ruins of which something is known liave 
merely been visited and described in part by explorers, 
some of whom brought away drawings of tlic princijuil 
objects. In giving a brief account of tho more impor- 
tant mine,! will begin with the old city of which most 
has been heard. 

PALESQCE. I 

No one can tell the true name of the ancient city now 
called Palenque. It is known to us by this name be- 
cause the ruins are situated a few miles distant from tJio 
town of Palenque, now a village, but formerly a place of 
some importance. The ruins arc in the northern part 
of the Mexican State of Cliiapa, hidden out of sight in 
the forest, where they aeem to have been forgotten long 
before the time of Cortez. More than two hundred years 
passed after tho arrival of the Spaniards before tlieir ex- 
istence became known to Europeans. They were discov- 
ered about tho year 1750, Since that year decay has 
made some progress in them. Captain Del Rio, who vis- 
ited and described them in 1787, examined " fourteen ed- 
ifices" admirably built of hewn stone, and estimated the 
extent of tlie mins to be "seven or eight leagues one 
way [along the River Chacamas], and lialf n league tlie 
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other." He mentions " a subtejTanean aqueduct of great 
Bolidity and durability, which passes nnder the lar'gest 
building." 

Other explorei'S liave since visited Palenqne, and re- 
ported on the ruins by pen and pencil ; but it is not cer- 
tain that all the ruined edifices belonging to thein have 
been seen, nor tliat the explorations liave made it possi- 
ble to determine the ancient extent of the city with any 
approach to accnracy. The very great diflicnlties wliicli 
obstruct all attempts at complete explonitioii have not 
allowed any explorer to 6ay he has examined or discov- 
ered all the mouldering monuments hidden in the dense 
and tangled forest, even within the space allowed by 
Del Kio's "half league" from the river, not to speak of 
what may lie buried and unkuowii in tlio deneo iiiaas o£ 
trees and undergrowth beyond this limit. 

The largest known building at Palenqne is called the 
"Palace." It stands near the river,on a teiTaced pyram- 
idal foundation 40 feet Iiigh and 310 feet long, by 200 
broad at tiie base, Tlie edifice itself ia 228 feet long, 
180 wide, and 25 feet high. It faces the east, and has 
14 doorways on each side, with 11 at the ends. It was 
built entirely of hewn stone, laid with admirable proci- 
sion in mortar which seems to have been of tlie best 
quality. A corridor 9 feet wide, and roofed by a point- 
ed arch, went roimd the building on the outside ; and 
this was separated from another within of equal widtli. 
The " Palace" lias four interior courts, the largest being 
70 by 80 feet iu extent. These are surrounded by cor- 
ridors, and the architectural work facing them is richly 
E2 
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decorated. Witliiu tlie building were many rooms. 
From the north side of one of the smaller courts rises a 
high tower, or pagoda-like structure, thirty feet square 
at the base, wlaich goes up far above the highest eleva- 
tion of tlie building, and seeics to have been still higher 
when the whole structure was in perfect condition. The 
great rectangular mound need for the foundation was 
cased with hewn "stone, the workinaiisliip here, and every 
where else throughout the structure, being very superior. 
The piers around the courts are "covered with figures 
in stucco, or plaster, which, where broken, reveals six or 
mora coats or layers, each revealing traces of painting." 
This indicates that the building had been used so long 
before it was deserted that the plastering needed to be 
many times renewed. There is eome evidence that 
painting was used as a means of decoration ; but that 
which most engages attention is the artistic manage- 
ment of the stone-work, and, above all, the beautifully 
executed sculptures for oniameutation. 

Two other buildings at Palenque, marked by Mr. Ste- 
phens, in his plan of the ruins, as "Casa No. 1" and 
" Cosa No. 2," views of which are shown in Figures 27 
and 28, are smaller, but in some respects still more re- 
markable. The fii-st of these, 75 feet long by 25 wide, 
Btands on the summit of a high truncated pjTamid, and 
has solid walls on all sides save the north, where there 
are five doorways. Within are a corridor and three 
rooms. Between the doorways leading from the corri- 
dor to these rooms are great tablets, each 13 feet long 
■had 8 feet high, and all covered with elegantly-car\'ed 
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iiiseriptiona. A similar but smallor tablet, covered with 
an inscription, appears on the wall of the centi"al room. 
" Casa No. 2" consists of a eteep and lofty truncated 
pyramid, which stands on a terraced fomidation, and has 
its level summit crowned with a building 50 feet long 
\iy 31 wide, which has three doorways at the south, and 
within a corridor and three rooms. Tliia edifice, some- 
limes called "La Cniz," has, above the height required 
for the rooms, what is described aa " two stories of inter- 
laced Btueco-work, resembling a high, fanciful lattice." 
Here, too, inficribed tablets appear on the walls; but the 
inscriptions, which are abnndant at Palenque, are by no 
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means confined to tablets. As to the ornamentation, H 
walls, piers, and cornices are covered witli it. Ev( 
where the masterly -workmanehip and artisfic sldli of tl 
old constructora compel admiration ; Mr. Stephens { 
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ing 60 far as to say of sculptured human figiii'ea foimil 
in fragments, " In jiistuees of proportion and symmetry 
they must have approaclied the Greek models." 

" Casa No. 2" of Mr. Stephens ia iisnally called " La 
Cmz" because tlio most prominent object within the 
building is a great bas-relief on which are sculptured a 
cross and several human figure. This building stands 
on tlie high pyramid, and is approached by a flight of 
Btepe. Dupaix says, " It is impossible to describe ade- 
quately the interior decorations of this sumptuous tem- 
ple." The cross is supposed to have been tlie central 
object of interest. It was wonderfully sculptured and 
decorated ; human figures stand near it, and some gra\e 
ceremony seems to be represented. The infant held to- 
wai-d the cross by one of the figures suggests a christen- 
ing ceremony. The cross is one of the most common 
emblems present in all the ruins. This led the Catholic 
missionaries to assume that knowledge of Christianity 
had been brought to that part of America long before 
their arrival ; and they adopted the belief that the Gos- 
pel was preached there by St. Thomas. This furnished 
excellent material for tlie hagiologists of that age ; but, 
like every thing else peculiar to these monkish roman- 
cers, it betrayed great lack of knowledge. 

The cross, even the so-called Latin cross, is not esclu- 
Bively a Christian emblem. It was used in the Oriental 
■world many centuries (perhaps millenniums) before the 
Christian era. It waa a religious emblem of the Phceni- 
cians, associated with Astarte, who is usually figured 
hearing what is called a Latin cross. She is seen so 
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figured on Phajnician coin. The cross is found in the I 
ruins of Nineveh. Mr. Layard, describing one of the I 
tiiiest specimens of Assyrian sculpture (tho figure of "ai 
early Nimrod king" he calls it), says : " Round his neck j 
are hung the four sacred signs ; the crescent, the star or I 
san, the trident, and tJie cross" Tlieso " signs," the croes I 
included, appear suspended from *he necks or collars of j 
Oriental prisoners figui-ed on Egyptian monuments known j 
to be fifteen hundred years older than the Christian era. j 
The cross was a common emblem in ancient Egypt, and ] 
the Latin form of it was used in the religions mysteries j 
of that country, in coimection with a monogram of tho j 
moon. It was to degrade this religious emblem of the ] 
PhoeniciauB that Alexander ordered the execution of two \ 
thousand principal citizens of Tyre by cruciflxiou. 

The crosB, as an emblem, ia very common among the i 
antiquities of Western Europe, where archaeological in- 
vestigation has sometimes been embarrassed and con- 
fused by the assumptiou that any old monument bearing 
the figure of a cross can not be as old as Christianity. 

What more will be found at Palenque, when the 
whole field of its ruins has been explored, can not new 1 
be reported. The chief difficulty by which explorers 
are embarrassed is manifest in this statement of Mr. 
Stephens : " Witliont a guide, we might have gone with- 
in a hundred feet of the buildings without discovering 
one of them." More has been discovered there than I j 
Iiave mentioned, my purpose being to give an accurate \ 
view of the style, finisJi, decoration, and general charac- 
ter of the architecture and artistic work found in the \ 
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mins rather than a complete account of everj- thing con- 
nected with them. Tlie ruins of Palenque are deemed 
important by archEeologista partly on account of the 
great abundance of iiisctriptioiis fouud there, which, it is 
lielieved, will at length be decipliered, the written char- 
acters being Bimilar to those of the Mayas, which are 
now understood. 
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COPAN AND QL-IRIOI'A. 

The ruins known as Copan are situated in the extreme 
western part of Honduras, where they are densely cov- 
ered by the forest. As already stated, tliey were first 
discovered by Europeans about forty yeai's after the war 
of the conquest swept through tliat part of tlie country, 
and were at that time wholly mjeterious to the natives. 
The monuments seem older than those at Palenqiie, but 
we have only scant descriptions of them. They are sit- 
uated in a wild and solitary part of the country, where 
tlie natives " see aa little of strangers as the Arabs about 
Mount Sinai, and are more suspicious." For tliis reason 
they have not been very carefully explored. It is known 
that these ruins extend two or three miles along the left 
bank of the Eivcr Copan. Not much lias been done to 
discover how far they extend from the river into the 
forest. 

Mr. Stephens describes as follows his first view of 
them: "We came to the right bank of the river, and 
saw directly opposite a stone wall fi'om 60 to 90 feet 
high, with furze growing out of the top, running north 
and south along the river 624 feet, in some places fallen, 
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in otliere entire." This great wall supported i 
side of the elevated foundation of a great edifice. Ifcj 
was made of cut stono well laid in morlar or cement, the,l 
blocks of stone being feet long. Figure 29 showttl 
the wall somewhat impei-fectly. lie saw next a square 
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Btone column standing by itself, l-l feet high and 3 feet " 
.on eaeb aide. Fioiu top to bottom it was ricblj orna- 
mented with Bcnlptui-ed designs on two opposite sides, 
the other sides being covered with inscriptions finely 
carved on the stone. On the front face, surrounded by 
the sculptured ornaments, was the figure of a man. Four- 
teen other obelisks of the same kind were seen, eomo of | 
them being higher than tliis. Some of them had fallen. 
These sculptured and inscribed pillars constitute the I 
chief peculiarity of Copan. Mr. Squier says of themij 
" The ruins of Copan, and the cornsponding mouumentfrj 
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whicli I cxatnined in tbe valley of the Chamclicat), are 
distinguished by eiDgular and elaborately carved mono- 
liths, -which Beera to have been replaced at Palenque by 
equally elaborate haaso relievos, belonging, it would Eeem, 
to a later and more advanced period of art." 

The great building first noticed stands, or stood, on a 
pyramidal foundation, whicli is Biipported along the river 
by tliat high baek wall. The structure extends 024 feet 
ou the river line. Mr. Stephens deecribcd it as an "olj- 
long inclosnre," and states that it has a wide terraco 
nearly 100 feet above the river, ou which great trees are 
growing, some of them more tlian 20 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Hero, as at Palenque, tho ornamentation was 
"rich and abundant." The ruins, greatly worn by de- 
cay, still ebow that " arcliitecture, sculptare, painting, 
and all tlie arts that embellish life had flourished in tliis 
overgrown forest." Some beautifully executed sculp- 
tures were found buried in tho earth, and there can be no 
doubt that extensive excavation, if it were possible in that 
almost invincible forest, would lead to important and 
valuable discoveries. Besides the great building and tlie 
monoliths, several pyramidal structures are mentioned 
by Mr. Stephens, who points ont that extensive explora- 
tion is impossible unless one shall first clear away the 
forest and bum np the trees. 

Palacios, who described this ruined city nearly thrc6 
hundred years ago, saw much more than Mr, Stephens. 
He described " the ruins of superb edifices, built of hewn 
stone, wliich manifestly belonged to a large city." lie 
mentions, in connection with the great wall, nn c 
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eagle carved in stoiio, which boj-e a Bqnare shield on its " 
breast covered with iindeuipherable characters. He meii- 
tioQS, also, a " stone giant," and a " etone cross" with one 
arm broken. lie saw a "plaza," circular in form, sur- 
rounded by ranges of ateps or seats, which reminded him 
of the Coliseum at Eome, "as many as eighty ranges 
fitill remaining in some places." This " plaza" was " pavt 
with beautiful stones, all square and well worked." Six i 
of the great obelisks, which he described as "etatneB,''^ 
stood in UiiB inclosure, and in its centre was a great stonal 
basin. 

A history of Guatemala, by a writer named Iluarroa^l 
states that tlie "Circus of Copan," as lie calls the "plaza" 
described by Palacios, was still entire in the year 1700. ■ 
lie mentions gateways wliicli led into the incsloBure, and 
says it was surrounded on the outside by stone pyrainids 
six yards high, near which were standing sculptured fig- 
ures or obelisks. No doubt, remains of this remarkable 
" circus" would be found now, if the forest should be re- 
moved. What else could be found there by means of 
careful and thorough exploration may never be known, 
for tlie region is uninviting, the forest very difficult, and 
such an exploration would require ranch more tlian the J 
means and efforta of one or two individuals. 

Not very far away, in the neighboring State of Guate-i 
mala, on the right bank of the Kiver Motagua, to which n 
tlie Copan ia a tributary, are the ruins called Quirigna. . 
It is manifest that a great city once stood here. Theso ' 
ruins have a close resemblance to those at Copan 
they appear to be much older, for they have, to a j 
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t, become little more than he^is oi r^HAfifh, Over 
a large space of ground tnces of vbat has gone to decav 
are visible. Doubtles important relics of the oM citjr 
are now more abondant hdaw tbe Eorface than above it. 
Mr. Stephens, deecribii^ irbat be ekt tbeie, confines Ills 
attention cUieS; to a pyramidal 6tmctm<c wiih flights of 
steps, and monolitlia larger and bigber than those at 
Copan, but otherwise Eimilsu'. He states, hovrever, thai 
wliile they have tlie game general style, the ecolptures 
are in lower relief and hardly so rich in design. One 
of tlie obelisks here is twenty feet high, five feet six 
inches wide, and two feet eight inches thick. The chief 
figures carved on it are tliat of a man on the front, and 
that of a woman on the back. The sides aits covered 
with inscriptions similar in appearance to those at Copan. 
Some of the other standing obelisks are higher than this. 
It seems reasonable to infer tliat the structnres at Qiiiri- 
gna were more ancient than those at Gopan. 



MTTLA. 

Tlie ruins called Mitla are in the Mexican State of 
Oxaca, about twelve leagues east from the city of Oxaca. 
Tliey are situated in the npper part of a great valley, and 
Biirrounded by a waste, nncultivated region. At the time 
of the Spanish Conqnest they were old and much worn 
by time and the elements, but a very large area was tlien 
covered by remains of ancient buildings. At present 
only six decaying edifices and three ruined pyramids, 
which were very finely terraced, remain for examination, 
tlie other structiires being now rednced to the last stage 
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tliese Btrnctiires, as given by Von Temski. Fignre 33, 
from Chanmy's pliotographj sbows a ruin at Mitla. 

These important ruiiiB were not described by Stephens 
and Catlierwood. Captain Diipaix's work gives some 
account of them, and Desire Chaniay, wlio saw them 
since 18G0, hroiight away photograplis of some of the_,- 
moniimcnta. Four of tJio standing edifices ; 
by Diipaix as " palaces," and these, he says, " were ei 
ed with lavish magnificence ; * * * they combine the' 
solidity of the works of Egypt ■with tlie elegance of those 
of Greece." And he add9,"Ent what is most remarka- 
ble, interesting, and striking in these monuments, 
whicli alone would be sufficient to give them the 
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t among all known orders of arcliitecture, is the ex- 
ecution of their mosaic relievos, very different from plain 
mosaic, and consequently requiring more ingenious com- 
bination and greater art and labor. They are inlaid on 
tlie siirfaee of the wall, and their duration is owing to 
the method of fixing the prepared stones into the stone 
611 rf ace, which made their union with it peirfect." Fig- 
ure 33, taken from Charnay's pliotograph, shows part of 
the mosaic decoration on a wall of one of the great edU- 
fices at Mitla. 

The general character of the arcliitectnre and masoniy 
is ranch like that seen in the structures at Palenque, but 
the fiuisli of tlie workmanship appears to have been more 
artistic and admirable. These ruins ai-e remarkable 
among those of tlie countrj wliere tliey are found. All 
who huve seen them speak much as Dnpaix speaks of 
the perfection of the masonry, tlio admirable design and 
finish of the work, and the beauty of the decorations. 
Their beauty, says M. Chaniay, can be matched only by 
the monuments of Greece and Rome in tlieir best days. 
One fact presented by some of the edifices at Mitla lias 
a certain degree of historical significance. There ap- 
pears to he evidence that they were occupied at "some 
period by people less advanced in civilization than their 
bnildera. M.Chamay, describing one of them, points out 
this fact. He says of the structure: 

"Itia a bewildering maze of courts and buildings, with 

facings ornamented with mosaics in relief of tho purest , 

design ; but under the projections are found traces of 

paintings wholly primitive in style, in which the rlghlt 

i' 
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liuo is not even respected. These are nide figurae c 
idols, and meandering lines that liave no significance. 
Similar paintings appear, with tbe same imperfectiou, on 
everj- great ediliw, in places wliich have allowed them 
shelter a^iiist the ravages of time. These rude designs, 
nesociatod with palaces so correct in architecture, and so 
omameiited with panels of mosaic of such marvelous 
workmanship, pirt strange thoughts in the mind. To 
find the explanation of this phenomenon, must we not 
suppose these palaces were occupied hy a race less ad- 
vanced in civilization than their first bnilders?" 

Two miles or more away from the great edifices here 
mentioned, towai-d the west, is the "Castle of Mitla." 
It was built on the summit of an isolated and precipi- 
tous hill of rock, which is accessible only on tlio east side. 
Tlio whole leveled summit of this hill is inclosed by a 
solid wall of hewn stone twenty-one feet thick and eight- 
een feet high. This wall has salient and retiring angles, 
with curtains interposed. On the east side it is flanked 
by double walls. Within the inclosure arc tlie remains 
of several small buildings. The field of these ruins was 
very large three hundred years ago. At that time it 
may have included this castle. 



PAH ABTiM)SOMICAL MOSCMENT. 
In this part of Mexico Captain Dupaix examined a 
cnliar ruin, of which lie gave the following account 
"Near the road from the village of Tlalmanalco to that 
called Mecamecan, about three miles east of the latter, 
tliore is an isolated gi-anite rock, which was artiScialljr 
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formed into a kind of pyramid with six hewn steps fac- 
ing the east. The summit of this structure is a platform, 
or horizontal plane, well adapted to observation of the 
Btars on every side of the hemisphere. It is almost de- 
monstrable that tliis very ancient monument was exclu- 
sively devoted to astronomical observations, for on the 
south side of the rock are sculptured several hieroglj-ph- 
ieal figures having relation to astronomy. The most 
striking figure in the group is that of a man in profile, 
standing erect, and directing his view to the rising stars 
in the sky. lie holds to his eye a tube or optical instru- 
ment. Below his feet is a frieze divided into six com- 
partments, with as many celestial signs carved on its sur- 
face." It lias been already stated that finely - wronglit 
"telcBcopic tubes" have been found among remains of 
the Mound-Builders. They were used, it seems, by the 
ancient people o£ Mexico and Central America, and they 
were known also in ancient Peru, where a silver figure 
of a man in tlie act of using such a tube has beoit dis- 
covered in one of the old tombs. 

ECINS FAEXnKR BOUTII. 

Old ruins, of which but little is known, exist in Guate- 
mala, Honduras, San Salvador, and the more southern 
portion of Central America. Mr. Squier, who tells ns 
more of them than any other explorer, says, " I heard of 
remains and monuments in Honduras and San Salvador 
equal to those of Copan in extent and interest." He 
mentions the ruins of Opico, near San Tincente, in San 
Salvador, which " cover nearly two square miles, and 
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coiiEiet of vast tcrracee, ruins of edifices, circular and 
square towere, and Bubterranean galleries, all biiilt o£ cut 
Etoncs : a eiiigle carving has been fonnd liere on a block 
of stone." Remains of " iinnaense works" exist in the dis- 
trict of Cliontalea, near the nortbeni shore of Lake Nica- 
ragua ; and pottery foiuid in Nicaragua " equals tlie best 
FjieciuienB of Mexico and Peru." Don Jose Antouio Ur- 
ritia, cur^ of Jatiapa, gave the following account of 
great ruin on a mountain in San Salvador, near tUe toi 
of CoLiapa : it is called Cinaca-Meeallo : 

" The walls, or remains of tlie city wall, describe 
oval figure, within which roads or streets may be traced, 
and tlicre are various subterranean passages and many 
ruined edifices. The materials of construction are chief- 
ly thin stones, or a species oi slate, united by a kind of 
efement which in appearance resembles melted lead." It 
does not appear that he made a complete examination of 
the monuments, but he mentions three that gained his 
attention, and left upon his mind a very strong impres- 
sion. "Tlie first is a temple consecrated to the sun, 
chiefly excavated in the solid rock, and having its en- 
trance toward tlie east. On the archway of the entrance 
are carved representations of the sun and moon. Hiero- 
glyphics arc found in the interior. Besides the sculp- 
tured hassi relievi, these stones bear hieroglyphics paint- 
ed with a kind of red vamisli which remains unimpaired. 
The second is a great stone slab .covered with inscrij 
tions or hieroglyphics. Tlie tlu'rd is tlie figure of a wi] 
animal sculptured on a rock or stone, of "great 
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THE BtrlNB IN TCGATAN. 

The remains of ancient cities are abundant in tlie set. 
tied portion of Yucatan, wliieli lies north of the great 
forest. Chamay fonnd " the conntry covered with them ' 
from north to south." Stepliena states, in the Preface t» 
his work ou Yucatan, that he visited " forty-four ruined 
cities or places" in which such remains are still found, 
most of which were unknown to white men, even to 
those inhabiting the country ; and lie adds that " time 
and the elements ai-e hastening them to ntter destruc- 
tion." 

Previous to the Spanish Conquest, the region known to 
na as Yucatan was called Maya. It is still called Maya 
by the nati\'e3 among tliemselves, and this is the tnie 
name of the country. Why the Spaniards called it Yu- 
catan is unknown, but the name is wholly arbitrary and 
without reason. It is said to liavc arisen from an odd 
mistake like that which occasioned the name given to 
one of the capes by Ilemandcz do Cordova. Being on 
tlie coast in 1517, he met some of the natives. Their 
caciqne said to him, " Confex cotoch," meaning " Come to 
OUT town." The Spaniard, supposing he had mentioned 
the name of the place, immediately named the project- 
ing point of land " Cape Cotoche," and it is called so 
BtilL 

At that time the country was occupied by the people 
still known as Mayas, They all spoke the same lan- 
guage, which was one of a closely related family of 
tongaes spoken in Guatemala, Chiapas, Western Honda- 
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ras, and in some other districts of Central America and 
Mexico. Yncatan was then much more populous than 
at present The people had more civilization, more reg- 
ular industry, and more wealth. They were much more 
hi^ilj skilled in the arts of civilized life. They had cities 
and largo towns; and d weUing- houses, huilt of timber 
and covered with thatch, like those common in England, 
were scattered over ail the rural districts. Some of the 
cities now found in ruins were then inhabited. This 
peninsula had been the eeat of an important feudal mon- 
archy, which arose probably after the Toltecs overthrew 
Uic very ancient kingdom of Xibalba. It was broken up 
by a rebellion of the feudal lords about a hundred years 
previous to the arrival of the Spaniards. According to 
the Maya chronicles, its downfall occurred In the year 
1420. Mayapan, the capital of this kingdom, was de- 
stroyed at that time, and never afterward inliabited. 

Merida, the present capital of Yucatan, was built on 
the site of an ancient Maya city called Tihoo. It is 
stated in the old Spanish accounts of Merida that it was 
bnilt on that site because there was in the ruins an abun- 
dance of building material. There is mention of two 
" mounds" which furnished a rast amount of hewn stone. 
Mr. Stephens noticed in some of the edifices stones witli 
"sculptured figures, from the ruins of ancient buildings;" 
and ho mentions ttiat a portion of an ancient building, 
inclnding an arch in t)ie Maya style, was retained in the 
MUBtractioD of the Franciscan convent. 
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) shall notice only some of the principal niina in^ 
Yucatan, beginning with Mayapan, tlie ancient capital. 
The remains of this city are situated about ten leagnce, 
in a soutliem direction, from Merida. Tliey are spread 
over an extensive plain, and overgrawn by trees and 
other vegetation. Tlie most prominent object seen by 
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The rains of Uxmal have been regarded as tlie most 
important in Yucatan, partly on accuunt of the edifices 
t!iat remain standing, but chiefly because they have been 
more visited and explored tlian tho others. It is BUp- 
posed, and circumstantial evidence appears to warrant 
the Bnpposition, that this city had not been wholly de- 
serted at the time of the Spanish Conquest, although it 
had previously begun to he a ruin. It was wholly a ruin 
in 1673, The area covered by its remains is extensive. 
Chamay makes it a league or more in diameter ; but 
most of the structurcB have fallen, and exist now only in 
fragments scattered over tlie ground. It may be tliat 
many of thein were not built wholly of hewn etone, and 
had not " Egyptian solidity" with their other character- 
istics. 

The most important of those remaining waa named 
" Casa del Gobernador" by the Spaniards. It is 320 
feet long, and was built of hewn stone laid in mortar or 
cement. The faces of the walls are smooth up to the 
cornice. Then follows, on all the four sides, " one solid 
mass of rich, complicated, and elaborately sculptured or- 
naments, forming a sort of arabesque." Figure 36 gives 
a view of the south end of this edifice, but no engraving 
can show all the details of the ornamentation. 

This building has eleven doorways in front, and one 
at each end, all having woodefl lintels, which have fallen. 
The two principal rooms are 60 feet long, and from 11 
o 13 feet wide. This Btruetnre is long and narrcv. 
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pig S«.— Csu del Ocrberaodot rimal. 

Tlie arrangement and number of tlie rooms are sliown ii 
the following ground plan of the buiiding (Figure 37); 



flj. ST.— GroDiid Plan oF Ciwii del Ooberaador 




Fig. 39.~DKaratloD» over Doorway, Caea del Oobemailor. 
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It stands on the summit of one of the grandest of the 
terraced foundations. Tiiia foundation, like all the oth- 
ers, is pyramidal. It has three terraces. The lowest is 
3 feet high, 15 wide, and 575 long ; the second is 20 feet 
high, 275 wide, and 545 long ; the third, 19 feet high, 30 
wide, and 360 long. Structures formerly existed on the 
second terrace, remains of which are visiblo. At the 
northwest comer one of them still shows its dilapidated 
walls, portions of them being sufficiently complete to 
show what they were. This edifice was 94 feet long 
and 34 wide. It seems to have been finely finished in 
a style more simple than that of the great " easa" on tlie 
npper terrace. The fignres of turtles sculptured along 
tJie upper edge of the cornice have given it the current 
designation, " Ilouse of the TurtleB." Sanlptured mon- 
uments have been found buried in the soil of the second 
terrace. The opening of a small, low mound situated 
on it brought to view the double-headed figure shown 
in No. 33. Figure 39 shows part of the sculptured deco- 
ration over the centre doorway of Casa del Gohemador. 

Another important edifice at Uxmal has been named 
" Caaa de las Monjas," ITouse of the Nuns. It stands 
on a terraced foundation, and is arranged around a quad- 
rangular court-yard 258 feet one way and 214 tlie other. 
The front structure is 279 feet long, and has a gateway 
in the centre 10 feet 8 inches wide leading into the 
court, and four doors on each side of it. The outer face 
of the wall, above the cornice, is ornamented with sculp- 
tures. The terrace without and within the inclosure 
was found covered with a very dense growth of vegeta- 
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tion, wliich it was iieeeBsary to clear away before the I 
walla could be carefully exaiiaiiied. All the doorways, f 
save tltoee in front, opeu on the court. Mr, Stephens 
found tlie four great facades fronting the court-yard \ 
" ornamented from one end to tlie other with the richest \ 
and moat intricate oamug kuown to the builders of Ux- 
inal, presenting a scene of strange magnificence which I 
surjiassea any otlier now seen among its i-iiius," The ( 
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long outer structure, on the side facing the entrance, had 
high tnrret-like elevations ovei- each of its tliirteen door- 
ways, all covered with sculptured ornaments, Tliia 
building appears to have inclosed another of older date. 
Figure 40 shows tlio ground plan of " Las Monjas." 

Other less important edifices in the ruins of Uxmal 
have been described bj explorers, some of which stand 
on high pyramidal mounds ; and inaeriptions are found 
here, bnt tliey are not Bo abundant as at Palenqne am 
Copan. 



KAEAII, 

The ruins known as Kahah are on tlie site of what 
must have been one of the most imposing and important 
rif the more ancient cities. Here the most conspici 
object is a stone-faeed mound 180 feet square at the base, 
with a range of ruined apartments at the bottom. Three 
or four hundred yards from this mound is a terraced 
foundation 20 feet high and 200 by 142 in extent, on 
which stand the remains of a great edifice. At the right 
of the esplanade before it is a " high range of ruined 
structures overgrown with trees, with an immense back 
wall on the outer line of the esplanade perpendicular to 
the bottom of the terrace." On the left is another range 
of ruined buildings, and in the centre a stone inclceure 
27 feet square and 7 feet high, witli sculptures and in- 
scriptions aronnd the base. Some of tlio ornamentation 
of this building has been described in the strongest terms 
of admiration. Mr. Stephens said of it, " The cornice 
ninning over the doorways, tried by the severest rules of 
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art recoguized anioDg ns, would embellish the architecf- 
uro of Riiy known era." At Uxmal the walls were 
Btnootli below the cornice ; Lere they are covered with 
decorations from top to bottom. 

This field of ruina is extensive, and only a jiortion of 
it has been examined. It is so overgrown that explora- 
tion is very difficult. The buildings and raonnds are 
much decayed, and they Bcem to be very old. It is be- 
lieved tliat ruined edifices of which nothing is known 
are hidden among the trees in places which no explorer 
has approached. Mr, Stephens gave the first account of 
Kabah, and described three other impoi-tant edifices be- 
sides tliat already named. One of these lie thought was, 
when entire, the most imposing structure at Kabah. It 
was 147 feet long by 106 wide, and had three distinct 
stories, each successive story being smaller than that be- 
low it Another, standing on the upper terrace of an 
elevated foundation 170 feet long by 110 broad, was 164- 
feet in length, and comparatively narrow. It is men- 
tioned as a peculiarity of this edifice that it had pillars 
in its doorways, used as supports. The other, found 
standing on a terrace, is also long and narrow, and lias a 
comparatively plain front, 

Hemains of other buildings are visible, but in all cases 
they are so completely in ruins as to be little more than 
heaps of di^bris. Some of the ruins in the woods beyond 
that part of the field which is most accessible, are visible 
from the great mound described. A resolute attempt to 
penetrate the forest brouglit the explorers in view of 
great edifices standing on an elevated terrace estimated 
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to be 800 feet long bj 100 feet wide. The decorations 


seemed to have been abundant and veiy rich 


but the 


structures were in a sad state of dilapidation. 


One re- ' 


markable monument found at Kabah resembles 


a trium- 


phal arch. It stands by itself on a ruined mound apart 


from the other etroctures. It is described as a 


" lonely 


arch, having a span of 14 feet," rising on the field of | 


ruins "in solitary grandeur," Figure 41 gives a \ 


ew of it. 
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Kabali was au ancient city. The ruins are old, and I 
tlie city may have belonged to the first age of the Maya J 
period. 



CHICHEN-ITZA. 

The ruins of Chichen-Itza are situated east of Maya- 
pan, ahout half way between the eastern and western 
coasts of the peninsula of Yuuatan. A public road runs. 
lliroLigh tlie space of ground over which they are 
Tlic area eotered by them is tomething less than a mile' 
in diameter. The general cliaracter of the ruined strnc^ 
urea found here is in every respect like that shown by 
ruins already described. 

One of the great buildings at thia place has a mde, 
imoniamental exterior, and does not stand on an artifi- 
cial terrace, although the ground before it was excavated 
so as to give the appearance of an elevated foundation. 
It ifl one Jmndrcd and forty-nine feet long by forty-eight, 
deep. Its special peculiarity consists of a stone lintel^^ 
in a very dark inner room, which has an inscription and 
a Bcnlpturcd figure on the under side. The writing 
closely resembles that seen at Palenqnc and Copan. 
Was this Bculptiu^ stone made originalJy for the place 
it now occupies, or was it taken from the ruins of some 
older city which iioarishiid and went to decay before 
Chichen-Itza was built? 

Another structure seen liere closely resembles Las' 
Monjas at Uxmal, and bears the same name, but it differs. 
somewhat from the U.xmal Monjas iu arrangement. 
the deacriptions, special mention is made of "the ricb-; 
ness and beauty" of its ornaments. 
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A noticeable edifice connected with tlie Monjas, called 
the " Church," is 26 feet long, 14 deep, 31 high, and has 
three cornices, the Bpacea between them being covered 
with carved ornainenta. There ia but one room in it. 
One of the most pictiiresqne ruins at Chiehen-Itza is 
circular in fonn, and stands on the upper level of a 
donble-terraced platform. It is 22 feet iu diameter, and 
has four doors, which face the cardinal points. Above 
ttie cornice it slopes gradually almost to a point, and 
the top is about CO feet above the ground. The grand 
staircase of 20 steps, leading up to this building, is 45 
feet wide, and has a sort of balustrade formed of tlie 
entwined bodies of huge serpents. At some distance ■ 
from this is the ruined structure known as the " Casa 
Colorada," or Eed ITnup;!?. This \^ shown in Figure 42. 
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It is 43 feet long by 23 deep, and stands on a platform 
02 feet long by 55 wide. It was ornamented above the 
cornice, but llie decorations are mueli defaced by decay. 
A stone tablet extending the whole length of the back 
wall, inside, is covered by an inscription. 

A remarkable Btrncture is found at this place, which 
Mr. Stephens called the " G^innasium, or Tennis Conrt." 
It consists of two immensQ parallel walls 274 feet long, 
30 thick, and 120 apart On elevations facing the two 
ends of the open space between them, 100 feet from the 
ends of the walk, stand two edifices much mined, but 
showing, in their remains, tliat they were richly orna- 
mented. Midway in the length of tlie walls, facing each 
other, and 20 feet above the ground, are two massive 
stone rings or circles 4 feet in diameter, each having in 
the centre a hole 1 foot and 7 inches in diameter. On 
the borders around tliese holes two entwined serpents 
are sculptured, as seen in Fignre 43. 

There was a similar structure in the old city of Mexi- 
co, and remains of one like it are found at Mayapan. 
They were, probably, used for games of some kind. 
Among the other ruins at Chichen-Itza are the remains 
of a lofty edifice which has two high ranges or stories. 
On the outside the ornamentation is simple and tasteful, 
but the walls of its chambers are very elaborately deco- 
rated, mostly with scnlptured designs, which seem to 
have been painted. In one of the upper rooms Mr. 
Stephens found a beam of sapote wood used as a lintel, 
which was covered with very elegantly carved decora- 
tions. Tho walla of this room were covered, from thei 
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bottom to the top of the arched ceiling, with painted de- 
signs Bitnitar to those seen in the Mexican "picture writ- 
ing," Decay had mutilated these "picturcB," but the col- 
ore were still bright. There are indications that paint- 
ing was generally used by the aboriginal builders, even 
on their eculptures. The colors seen in this room were 
green, red, yellow, blue, and reddish-brown. Another ed- 
ifice, standing on a high monnd, is reached by means of 
the usual great stairway, which begins at the bottom, 
with a sort of balustrade on each side, the ends of which- 
are stone figures of heads of immense serpents. 
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*Kot far from tliia ia a Bingular ruin, consisting 
groui>3 of email columns standing in rows five abre 
the tallest being not more than eix feet high. Many o 
them bavo fallen. It ia impossible to determine hoi 
Uicy were need, or what they mean. 
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I&mal, LabiiB, Zayi, and eorae of the other mins 
Bufliciently iinjwrtant for special notice; but they pi 
sent every wliere the same characteristics, differing a 
tic in the Btjie or method of ornamentation. At Lai 
there is among the ruins an ancient gateway, beauti 
in design and conetmction, a view of which is given 
the Frontispiece. The best account of some of the o 
or ruins on tliis peninsula can he found in the volumes 
Mr. Stephens, entitled " Incidents of Travel in Tueal 
At Zayi there is a singular building, which, as e 
distance by Mr. Stephens, " had the appearance of a Tfew 
England factory." But what seemed to be a " factory" 
is, in fact, nothing more than a massive wall with oblong 
openings, which runs along tlie middle of tlic roof, ani 
rises thirty feet above it. Tlio building was below 
wall, but the froTit part of it had fallen. Among the re^ 
mains at Xcoch is the great mound represented ia Fig- 
ure 44. 

There is a remarkable ruin at Ake, at the south, which 
deserves mention. Here, on the summit of a great 
mound, very level, and 235 feet by 50 in extent, stand 
3fl shafts or columns, in tliree parallel rows. The cot- 
luuuB are about 15 feet high and 4 feet square. 
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ruins of Ake, which cover a great space, are ruder and 
more massive than most of the others. Tlie island of 
Coznmel and die adjacent coast of Yncatan were popu- 
lous when the Spaniards first went tliere, but the great j 
towns then inhahited arc now in ruins. 

Water is scarce on this peninsula, and a sufficient sup- '■ 
ply is not obtained without considerahle difficulty. Tlie 
ancient inhabitants provided for this lack of water by 
constructing aguadas or artificial ponds. These, or many < 
of them, doubtless, are as old as the oldest of the ruined f 
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cities. lutelligence, much skill in masonry, and much 
labor wero required to construct tliem. They were paved 
with several coiirees of stone laid in cement, and in their 
bottoms wellfl or cavities were constructed. More than J 
forty such wells were found iu the bottom of one of these! 
aguadas at Galal, which has been repaired and restored f 
to use. A section of the bottom of this aguada is shown J 
in Figure 45. In some places long subterranean { 




ges lead down to pools of water, which are used in the 
dry season. One of these subterranean reservoirs, and 
the cavernous passage leading to it, are shown in Figure 
The reservoir is 450 feet below the surface of tlie 
ground, and the passage leading to it is about 1400 feet 
long. Branching passages, not shown, lead to two or 
three other basins of water. 

The wooden lintels, which are common in Tiicata 
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do not appear in the other ruins, and there is a differ- 
ence in tiie stjie of ornamentation between those at 
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Palenque or Copan, for instance, and those at TJxmal, 
but every where the arcbiteetiire is regulated by the 
same idea, the differences indicating nothing more than 
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^ different periods and diffcrcut phases of development in 
the history of the Game i>eople. 

Some of tlie great edifices in these old ruins, such as 
the " Palace" at Palenque, and the " Casa del Gobema- 
cor*' at TJxnial, remind ob of tlie " commtinal buildings" 
of the Puebloe, and yet there is a wide difference be- 
tween thero. They are not alike either in character ot 
purpose, althongh Buch great buildings as the "Palace" 
may have been designed for the occupation of several 
fsDiiliea. There is no indication that " communal" resi- 
dences were ever common in this part of the country. 
At the time of the Conquest the houses of the people 
"were ordinarj' family dwellings, made of wood, and we 
may reasonably suppose this fashion of building was 
handed down from the earlier agee. Herrera, who sup- 
poeed, mistakenly, tliat all the great stone edifices were 
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Leinplee, 6aid, in liis account of Yucatan, " There were bo 
many and sucli stately Btone buildinga that it was amaz- 
ing; and the greatest wonder waa that, having no use of 
auy metal, they were able to raise such atructurea, which 
eeem to have been temples ; for their houses were all of 
timber, and thatched." But they liad tlie use of metals, 
and they had the art of making some of them admira- 
ble for use in eiitthi" stone and carving wood. 
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Among tlie buildings of later date are some 
on tlie weatem coast, which -were still inhabited three 
hundred and fifty years ago. The city of Tuloom was 
inbabitfid then. Figure 47 shows a grouod plan of the, 
walla of this city, with the position of some of the ruin( 
monuments. 

Within the walU are remains of finely constructed 
buildings on elevated foundations, none of them, how- 
evBr, very large. One of them had a wooden roof, and 
timber eeems to have been considerably used here. The 
walls still standing were made of bewn stone. Kemaina 
of stone edifices exist all along this coast, but the whole 
region is now covered by a dense growth of trees and 
other vegetation. Tuloom was seen in 1518 by Grijalva, 
who Bailed along the coast. At that time tlie island of 
Coznmel, where noteworthy ruins are found, was inhab- 
ited by many people. Figure 48 shows one of the watch- 
towers on the walla of Tuloom. 
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VI. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE RUINS. 

The Mexican and Central American ruins make it 
certain tliat in ancient times an important civilization 
existed in that part of the continent, wliich must have 
begun at a remote period in the past. If they have any 
significance, this must be accepted as an ascertained 
fact. A large proportion of them had been forgotten in 
the forests, or become mytliical and mjsterioua, ioug be- 
fore the arrival of the Spaniai'ds. 

In 1520, three hundred and fifty years ago, ttie forest 
which 80 largely covei-s Yucatan, Guatemala, and Cbiapa 
was growing as it grows now ; yes, four hundred and 
fifty years ago, for it was tbero a centurj- previous to this 
date, when, the Maya kingdom being broken up, one of 
its princes fled into tliis forest with a portion of hie peo- 
ple, the Itzaa, and settled at Lake Peten. It was the 
same then as now. How many additional centuries it 
had existed no one can tell. If its age conld he told, it 
would still be necessary to consider that the ruins hid- 
den in it are much older than the forest, and that the 
period of civilization they represent closed long before 
it was established. 

In the ages previous to the beginning of this immense 
forest, the region it covers was the scat of a civilization 
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which grew up to a liigU degree of development, floiir- 
isbed a long time, and finally declined, imtil its cities 
were deaertod, and its cultivated fields left to the wild 
influeuees of nature. It may be safely assumed that 
I both tlie forest-covered ruioa and the forest itself arc far 
older than tlie Aztec period ; but who can tell how much 
1 older i Cupan, first discovered and described three hon- 
i di'ed ycara ago, was tlien as strange to the natives dwell- 
' ing near it as the old Chaldean ruins are to the Arabs who 
I wander over the wasted plains of Lower Mesopotamia. 
I Kativo tradition had forgotten its history and become 
I uleut in regard to it. How long had ruined Copan been 
I in this condition ? No one can tell. Manifestly it was 
' forgotten, left buried in the forest without recollection 
of its history, long before Montezuma's people, the Az- 
tecs, rose to power ; and it is easily understood that this 
old city had an important history previous to that un- 
, knon-n time in the past when war, revolution, or some 
I other agency of destruction put an end to its career and 
left it to become what it is now. 

Moreover, these old rniuB, in all cases, show us only 
the cities last occupied in the periods to which they be- 
long. Doubtless others still older preceded them ; and, 
besides, it can bo seen that some of the ruined cities 
which can now be traced M'ere several times renewed by 
reconstructions. "We must eousider, also, that building 
magnificent cities is not the first work of an original 
civilization. The development was necessarily gradual. 
Its first period was more or less rude. The art of build- 
ijig and ornamenting such edifices arose slowly. Many 
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ages must have been required to develop siieli admirable 
skill in masonry and ornamentation. Therefore the pe- 
riod between the beginning of thia mjsteriouB develop- 
ment of civilized life and the fii-st buildei-a who used cut 
stone laid in mortar and cement, and covered their work 
with beantifuily sculptured omameutB and inBcriptions, 
must have been very long. 

We have no measure of the time, no clew to the old 
dates, nothing whatever, beyond such considerations as 
I have stated, to warrant even a vague hypothesis. It 
can be seen clearly that the beginning of this old civil- 
ization was much older than the earliest great cities, 
aud, also, that these were much more ancient than the 
time when any of the later built or reconstructed cities 
whose relics still exist, were left to decay. If we sup- 
pose Palenque to have been deserted some six hundred 
years previous to the Spanish Conquest, tliis date will 
carry us back only to the last days of its history as an 
inhabited city. Beyond it, in the distant past, is a vast 
period, in which the civilization represented by Palenque 
was developed, made capable of building such cities, and 
then can-ied on through the many ages during which 
cities became numerous, flourished, grew old, and gave 
place to others, until the long history of Palenque itself 
began. 

Those who have sought to discredit what is fold of the 
Aztec civilization and the empire of Montezuma have 
never failed to admit fully the significance of Copan, 
Palenque, and Jlitla, One or two writers, pursuing the 
assumption that the barbarous tribes at the north and 
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the old Mexicans were of the same, race, and substantial- 
ly the Barae people, have undertaken to give ua the his- 
tory of Montezuma's empire " entirely rewritten," and 
show that his people were " Mexican savages." In tbeir 
liands Montezuma is transformed into a harbai"ons In- 
dian chief, and the city of Mexico becomes a rude In- 
dian village, situated among the islands and lagoons of 
an everglade which afforded unusual facilities " for fish- 
ing and snaring birds," One goes so far as to maintain 
this with conBidorablo vehemence and amusing uncon- 
eciousness of absurdity. lie is sure that Montezuma was 
^thing more than the principal chief of a parcel of 
firild Indian tribes, and that the Fueblos are wild Indians 
icihauged to their present condition by Spanish influence. 
l^ero is something in this akin to lunacy. 

But this topic will receive more attention in another 
i|iilace. I bring it to view here because those who main- 
^t^n so strangely that the Aztecs were Indian savages, 
;»dniit all that is claimed for the wonderful ruins at the 
[iOUth, and give tliem a very great antiquity. They main- 
I'iain, however, that the civilization represented by these 
[Yolns was brought to this continent in remote pre-biator- 
' ic times by the people known as Phcenieians, and their 
method of finding the Phcenieians at Palenque, Copan, 
■»nd every where else, is similar in character and value 
' to that by which they transform the Aztec empire into 
E confederacy of wild Indians. 
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DIBTTSCT ERAS TKACED. 

It is a point of no little interest that these old con- 
stmctions belong to diffei-ent periods in the past, and 
represent somewhat different phases of civilization. Ux- 
mal, which is supposed to have heen partly inliabited 
when tlie Spaniards arrived in the country, is plainly 
much more modern than Coi>an or Palenque, Tliis is 
easily traced in the ruins. Its edifices were finished in 
a different style, and show fewer inscriptions, Uonud 
pillars, somewhat in the Doric style, are found at Uxmal, 
but none like the square, richly-carved pillars, bearing 
inscriptione, discovered in some of the other ruins. Co- 
pan and Palenc^ne, and even ICabah, in Yucatan, may 
have been very old cities, if not already old ruins, when 
Uxmal was built. Accepting the roporte of explorers as 
correct, there is evidence in tlie ruins that Qnirigua is 
older than Copan, and that Copan is older than Palenque. 
The old monuments in Tucatan represent several dis- 
tinct epochs in the ancient history of that peninsida. 
Some of tliem are kindred to those hidden in the groat 
forest, and remind us more of Palenque than of L'xraal. 
Among those described, the most modem, or most of 
these, are in Yucatan ; they belong to the time when the 
kingdom of the Mayas flourished. Many of the others 
belong to ages previous to the rise of this kingdom ; and 
in ages still earlier, ages older than the great forest, there 
were other cities, doubtless, whose remains have perished 
ntterly, or were long ago removed for use in the later 
constrnctioDs. 
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Tho evidence of repeated reconstructions in some of 
the cities before they were deserted has been pointed 
out by explorers. I have quoted what Charnay says of 
it in liifl description of Mitla. At Paleuque, as at Mitla, 
the oldest work is the most artistic and admirable. Over 
this feature of the momunenta, and the manifest signs of j 
their differeuce in age, the attention of investigators hasl 
lingered in speculation. They find in them a signifi- 1 
cauco which is stated as follows by Erassenr de Bonr- 
bourg: "Among the edifices forgotten by time in the 
forests of Mexico and Central America, we find archi- 
tectural characteristics so different from eacli other, that it 
is as impossible to attribute them all to the sanic people 
as to believe they were all bnilt at the same ejjocb." In 
his view, "the aubstrnctions at Mayapan, some of thoeea 
at Tulha, and a great part of those at Palenque," arel 
among tlie older remains. These are not the oldest! I 
cities whose remains are still visible, but they may have J 
been built, in part, upon the foundations of cities mncb-l 
more ancient. 



NOrniNO PEKISIIABLE LEFT. 

No well considered theory of these ruins can avoid the 
conclusion that most of them are very ancient, and that, 
to find the origin of the civilization they represent, we 
mnet go far bact into the " deeps of antiquity." On all 
the fields of desolation where they exist, every thing per- 
ishable has disappeared. "Wooden lintels are mention- 
ed, but these can hardly be regarded as constituting an 
exception when the character of the wood, and the cir^ 
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cumatances that contiibuted to llieir preeervatioiij are 
considered. Moreover, wooden Untels seem to have been 
peculiar to Yucatan, where many of the great edifices 
were constructed in the later times, and some of them 
of perishable materials. Every where in the older ruins, 
nothing remains but the artiticial mounds and founda- 
tions of earth, tlie stone, the cement, the stucco hard Ba 
marble, and other inipeiishable materials used by the 
buildei-a. 

If the edifices had all been made of wood, tliere would 
now be nothing to show us that the older cities had ever 
existed. Every trace of them would have been obliteiv 
ated long before our time, and most of them would have 
disappeared entirely long before the country was seen by 
the Spaniards. The plac^ where tliey stood, with no 
relics save tiio mounds and pyramidal platforms, would 
resemble the worlis of onr Mound-Builders, and not a 
few " sound historical critics" would conflider it ill the 
highest degree absurd to suggest that cities with such 
structures have ever existed there. Under the circum- 
stances supposed, how wisely skepticism could talk against 
a suggestion of this kind at Copan, Mitla, or Palenque 1 
and how difficult it would be to find a satisfactory an- 
swer to its reasonings ! Kevertheless, those mysterious 
structures have not wholly disappeared, and we can easi- 
ly understand that there was a time when lai-ge areas 
connected with them were covered with buildings of a 
Jess durable character, 

I have referred to a writer who maintains, with more 
vehemence than candor, that the Aztecs, and all the oth- 
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er peopie found in the countn', ^vere " eavages" not"^ 
greatly different from the wild Indiana farther north, 
while he admits the eignificance and great antiqnity of ] 
tliese ruiuB, Ilia conception of their antitjuity is some- I 
what extreme, for lie says they must liave existed " for I 
thousands of years" when the Spaniards arrived. If he 
had maintained that civilized communities were there 
" thousands of years" previous to that time, developing i 
the skill In architecture, decoration, and writing, to 
which the monuments bear witness, it might be ixjaaible ] 
to agree with liim. Some of us, however, would proba- ] 
blj stipulate that he should not count too many " thou- 1 
sands," nor claim a similar antiquity for the ruins now 
visible. It is not easy to suppose that any of these old J 
monuments, with their well preserved sculptures and in- I 
ecriptions, represent the fii-st period of the ancient hia- s 
tory they BU^eet, nor that they have existed as ruius i 
many "thousands of years," for the climate of Mexico 
and Central America does not preserve such remains like j 
that of Egypt. 

KeverthelesB, some of them must be very old. The j 
forest established since the ruin began, the entire disap- 
pearance of every thing more perishable than stone, tlie 
utter oblivion which veiled their history in the time of 
Montezuma, and probably long previous to his time, all 
these facta bear witness to their great antiquity. In 
many of them, as at Quirigua and Kabah, the etone 
structures have become masses of debris; and even at 
Copan, Palenque, and Mitla, only a few of them are suf- 
ficently well preserved to show ub what th^ were in the J 
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great days of their history. Meanwhile, keep in niiiid 
that the ruined cities did not begin their present condi- 
tion until the civilization that created them had declined ; 
and, also, that if we could determine exactly tlie date 
when they were deserted and left to decay, we should 
only reach that point in the past where their history as 
inhabited cities waa hi'ought to a close. 

Take Copan, for instance. This city may ha to become 
a ruin during the time of the Toltecs, whicli began long 
before the Christian era, and ended some five or six cen- 
turies probably before the country was invaded by Cor- 
tez. It was built before their time, for the style of writ- 
ing, and many features of the arcliitectui-e and orna- 
mentation, bIiow the workmaTistiip of tlieir predecesBore, 
judging by the historical intimations found in the old 
books and traditions. We may suppose it to have been 
an old city at the time of the Toltec invasion, although 
not one of the first cities built by that more ancient and 
more cultivated people by whom this old American civ- 
ili2atioE waa originated. The present condition of the 
monuments at Quirigua is still more suggestive of great 
age. 

"the oldest of civilizations," 
Some investigators, who have given much study to the 
antiquities, traditions, old books, and probable geological 
history of Mexico and Central America, believe that the 
first civihzation the world ever saw appeared in tliis part 
of Ancient America, or was immediately connected with 
it. They hold that the human race first rose to civilized 
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life in America, wliicli is, geologically, the oldest of the 
continents ; and that, ages ago, the portion of this cj^nti- 
nent on which tlie tirst civilizere appeared was snuk be- 
neatli the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. Ueiially the 
ingulfing of this portion of the land is supposed to have 
leen effected by some tremendous convulsion of nature ; 
and there is appeal to recollections of such a catastro- 
phe, said to have been preserved in the ' old books of 
Central America, and also in those of Egypt, from which 
Solon received an account of the lost Atlantis. 

According to this hypothesis, the Amei'ican continent 
formerly extended from Mexico, Central America, and 
New Grauada far into the Atlantic Ocean toward Eu- 
ro[>e and Africa, covering all the space now occupied by 
the Caribbean Sea, tlie Gulf of Mexico, and the West In 
dia islands, and going far beyond tliem toward the east 
aTid northeast. This lost portion of tlie continent was 
the Atlantis of which the old annals of Egypt told so 
much in the time of Solon, as we learn from Plato ; and 
it was the original seat of the firet human civilization, 
which, after the great cataclysm, was renewed and pei^ 
j)etuated in the region where we now trace the myste- 
rious remains of ancient cities. Those desiring to know 
what can be said in support of this view of Ancient 
America must read the later volnmes of Erasseur de 
IJourbourg, especially his " Quatre Lettres sur le Mex- 
if|ue," and his " Sources de rHistoire Primitive du Mex- 
i'lue," etc. He is not a perspicuous writer ; he uses but 
little system in treating the subject, and he introduce 
r)iany fanciful specnlatioos which do more to embarra 
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than to help the discussion ; but those who read the 
boobB patiently eau find and bring togethei" all that re- 
lates to the poiiit in question, and consider it in their 
own way. They can also find it set forth and defended 
in a small volume by George Catlin, entitled " The Lift- 
ed and Subsided Rocks of America," published in Lon- 
don, not long since, by Ti-iibner and Company. 

I shall give more attention to tliis theory in the next 
chapter. 1 refer to it here on account of the very great 
antiquity it claims for the ancient American civilization. 
It represents that the advanced human development 
whose crumbling monuments are studied at Copan,Mit- 
la, and Palenqne antedates every thing else in the human 
period of our globe, excepting, perhaps, an earlier time 
of barbarism and pastoral simplicity; that its history 
goes back through all the misty ages of pre-historic time 
to an unknown date previous to the beginning of such 
civilization in any part of the Old World. It is hardly 
poeeible to make it more ancient 



AMEHICAN CITIES SEEN BY TTEIANS. 

The view just stated touches tlie imagination and stirs 
the feelings like a genuine "wonder story;" but this 
should not be allowed to deny it a fair hearing. Those 
who reject it should disprove it before they hasten to 
pronounce it " absurd" and " impossible," else it may be 
suspected that their accustomed views of antiqnity are 
due more to education, and to the habit of following a 
given fashion of thinking, than to actual reflection. It 
needs demonstration ; and wc may reasonably suggest 
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that, in the present state of our knowledge of the pi 
demonstration is impossihlc. Meanwhile, a clear hit 
icsl record appears to make it certain that flourish! 
towns and cities were seen and visited in America 
thousand years ago, by persons who went to them ac] 
the Atlantic. 

It is eaid, more or less clearly, by more tlian one Greek 
writer, that the Phcenicians and Carthaguiians knew the 
way to a continent beyond the Atlantic. One fact pre- 
served in the annals of Tyrian commerce, and mentioned 
by several ancient wi-iters, is related by Diodorus Siculus 
■very particulai-ly as a matter of authentic history. Ilia, 
naiTation begins with the following statement: 

" Over against Africa lies a very great island, in 
vast ocean, mauy daya' sail from Libya westward. The 
soil there is very fruitful, a great part whereof is moun- 
tainous, but much likewise champaign, which is the most 
Bweet and pleasant part, for it is watered by several nav- 
igable streame, and beautified with many gardens of 
pleasure planted with divers sorts of trees and an abun- 
dance of orchards. The towns are adorned with stately 
buildings and banqaetiug houses pleasantly situated in 
their gardens and orchards." The great ruins in Tuca- 
tan, and elsewhere in Mexico and Central America, bear 
witness tliat there was, anciently, such a country as tliia, 
across t!ie ocean, " many days' sail from Libya westward ;" 
but Diodorus Siculus lived before the Cliristian era, am 
how was this known to him and otheis more than 
teen hundred yeare before America was discovered 
ColambuB? Ho tells us ss follows: "The Phcenicii 
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(Tyrians) having found out the coasts beyond the Pillare 
of Ilercules, sailed along by the coast of Africa. One 
of their ships, on a sudden, was driven by a f ni-iona storm 
far off into tlie main ocean. After they had lain under 
thi3 violent tempest many days,tliey at length arrived at 
this island." 

This reminds us of the constrained voyage of Biami, 
the Northman, from Iceland to the coast of Massachu- 
eetts, in the year 985 A.D.* He, too, was storm-driven 
" many days," and in this way forced to the discovery of 
New England. He started for Greenland, and finally 
reached it by way of Martha's Vineyard and Cape Cod. 
The tempest-driven ship of the TjTians must have been 
carried to the West Indies, and to the coast of Honduras 
or Yucatan, where the Tjriana eaw the gardens, cities, 
and stately edifices. The description of what they saw 
brings to mind similar accounts of what was seen in 
Yucatan by the Spaniai-ds, when tliey began to sail along 
the coast of that peninsula in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century ; Juan Diaz de Solis and Vincente Yaiiez 
Pingon in 1506, and Hernandez de Cordova in 1517. 
They, too, saw handsome towns and stately buildings. 

This undesigned voyage of the Tyrian ship seems to 
have been made previous to the building of Gadir, or 
Gades. Perhaps they made other voyages to that re- 
gion, but it was a custom of the Phcenicians to be very 
secret in regard to the methods and paths of their com- 
merce. A complete history of their commerce and navi- 
gation from the earliest times would unquestionably give 
• See Appendix A. 
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ua views of tlie past quite as startling to tlie preral 
asfluming, unreasoning Imbita of belief, or ratlier di&bt 
lief, conceniiug antiquity, aa tliat liypotliesis of Atlanti*- 
and the earliest civilization. Wbat ia to!<i by DiodoruB 
aulliorizes us to suppose tliat tlie Tynans who went 
across tlie Atlantic as described beheld some of the an- 
cient American cities which are uow found in ruins, for 
it is certain tliat nothing of the kind existed any where 
ilse " many days' sail from Libya [Nortliern Africa] 
westward." Their voyage was made more than ele- 
hundred years jwevious to the Cliristian era. If the old 
Central American books may be trusted, this was 
very long previous to the beginning of the ToJtee doi 
nation. 

Beyond this date, tlie liistory of the "CoIhuflB," wha 
are described as the original civilizers, must have cover- 
ed a very long period ; bow long we may imagine, but 
e<»n not know. Gadir, now Cadiz, founded eleven hnn- 
dred 3'cors previous to the Christian era, is still an inhab- 
ited city ; it has been several times reconstructed, bnt 
never deserted. When it was built, Tartessus, then 
very old city, still existed, although it was in niins loi 
before Christ appeared. How long had Palenque 
in existence when that Tyrian sliip was driven across thi 
Atlantic ? And how long had that region been a regioi 
of cities and civiliza^on ? There is no history whi 
con answer these questions. 
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Vabious tlieories, eome of them yery wild and iiTO- 
tional, have been advanced to explain tlie origin of what 
is seen in these relics of Ancient America. If it had 
been tlie fashion to explore and study them as their im- 
portance deserveB, as Egypt and Niiieveli have been ex- 
plored and Etndied, onr knowledge of them would now 
be ranch more extensive and valuable, and it might be 
poBBible to go farther toward a Bolution of the probteiti 
they present. But not many persons have songbt to ex- 
plore and understand these remains, and not more than 
two or three liave really eonght in eanieet to examine 
the old traditions and boolvS of the countrj'. The abun- 
dant inscriptions at Paleiiqne fade in tlieir forest soli- 
tude while waiting for the Champollion who shall inter- 
pret their mysteries. Something is knoi^Ti, but we ha^■e 
DO history of these old cities, no anthentic liistorical rec- 
ord of the people who built tliem. Therefore theorizing 
has very naturally been stimulated to great activity, and 
most of tliis tlieorizing has been regulated by the old, 
unreasoning assumption that civilization found in any 
place, especially in the olden times, most have been 
brought and established there as a foreign production. 
Generally the hypotheses used in lliis case have presumed 
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as a matter of course that the original civilizera came q 
ttiia continent from Europe or Asia. 



TUB "LOST TEIBEB OF lEKAEL. 

One of these theories is (or was), that the original cW 
ilizers of Mexico and Central America were the "lost 
ten tribes of Israel." This estreraely remarkable expla- 
nation of the mystery was devised very early, and it has 
been persistently defended by some persons, although 
nothing can be more uuwari-anted or more absurd. It 
was put forward by the Spanish monks who first estab- 
lished missions in the country, a class of men to whom 
the world is indebted for a great variety of amazing con- 
tributions to the literature of hagiology ; and the same 
men, in a way equally conclusive, explained tlie sculp- 
tured crosses found in the old ruins by assuming that 
the Gospel was preached in America by St. Thomas. 
Lord Kingsborough adopted their views, and gave up 
nearly the whole of one of liia immense volumes on 
Mexican Antiquities to an elaborate digest of all that 
had been written to explain and support these alfiurdi- 
ties. Others have maintained this Israelitish hypotliesis 
without deeming it necessary to estimate in a ivasooAhle 
way what was possible to those Israelites- 
According to this tmly monkish theory, the " lost 
tribes of Israel" left Palestine, Syria, Assyria, or what- 
ever country they dwelt in at the time, traversed the 
whole extent of Asia, crossed over into America at Behr- 
ing's Strait, went down the Pacific coast, and established 
a wouderful civilization in that part of the continent 
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where the great ruins are found. Tlie kingdom of tlie 
ten tribra was destroyed not long previous to the year 
TOO B.C. JIow many years are allowed, after their es- 
cape from captivity, for this unparalleled journey, has 
not yet been ascertained. But, if such a journey had 
been possible, it would have resulted in utter barbarism 
rather than any notable phase of civilized life. Even 
the Jews who remained faithful to Moses, although im- 
portant on account of their scriptures and their religion, 
were not remarliablo for civilization. Tliey were inca- 
pable of building their own Temple without aid from 
the Tynans. Moreover, tliere is not any where either a 
fact, a su^estion, or a circumstance of any kind to show 
tliat the " lost ten tribes" ever left the countriea of South- 
western Asia, where tliey dwelt after the destruction of 
their kingdom. They were " lost" to the Jewish nation 
because tliey rebelled, apostatized, and, after their subju- 
gation by the Assyrians in 721 B.C., were to a great ex- 
tent absorbed by other peoples in that part of Asia. 
Some of them probably were still in Palestine when 
Christ appeared. This wild notion, called a theory, 
scarcely deserves so much attention. It is a lunatic fan- 
cy, possible only to men of a certain class, which in our 
time does not multiply. 

THE " Malay" TnEOKT. 
Another hypotf^iesis, mnch less improbable, though not 
satisfactory, is that civilization was brought to America 
in ancient times by the Malays. There was a great isl- 
and empire of the Malays, whose history extended far 
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back iiito pre-liistorie times, how far back can not now 
be known. It was still in existence when the Portn- 
giieee first went to India aroond tJie Cape of Good Hope ; 
and we have seveml accounts of this erapire written by 
travelere who saw and described it six hnndred years 
fore tliis firet Indian voyage of the Portngnese waa 
dertakcn. El Mas'udi, who was one of these travelere, 
used verj' strong terms to describe its extent, intelligence, 
and power. Speaking of its sovereign, he said, " The 
islands under liis sceptre are so nnincrons that the fast- 
est sailing vessel is not able to go round them in two 
years," implying that his sway was acknowledged by the 
island world over a large portion of the Pacitic. This 
Malayan empim was maritime and commercial ; it had 
fleets of great ships ; and there is evidence that its influ- 
ence reached most of the Pacific islands. Tliis is shown 
ly the fact that dialects of the Malay langoage have 
been fonud in most of these islands as far in tliis direc- 
tion as Easter Island. The language of the Sandwich 
Islanders, for instance, is Malayan, and has a close rela- 
tionship to that now spoken in the Malaj' islands. 

The metropolis of this great empire was in the island 
of Java, where old ruins still bear witness to the former 
"civilization, wealth, and splendor" celebrated by El 
MasMdi. Mr. A. R. Wallace, in his work on the Malay 
Archipelago, saya, "Few Englishmen are aware of the 
number and beanty of the architectural remains in Java. 
They have never been popularly illustrated or described, 
and it will therefore take most persons by surprise Ut 
learn that they far surpass those of Central Ameri* 
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perhaps even tlioso of India." Tlie purpose of hia visit 
to the island did not allow liim to explore ruins, but he 
deacribea Eome of them. lie saw ivhat still remains of 
an ancient city called " Mod jo-pabit," and says, "There 
were two lofty brick masses, apparently the sides of a 
gateway. The exti-eme perfection and beauty of the 
brick-worb astonished me. The bricks are exceedingly 
fine and hard, with eharp angles and true surfaces. They 
were laid with great exactness, without visible mortar or 
cement, yet somehow fastened together so that the joints 
are liardly perceptible, and eometimcs the two surfaces 
coalesce in a most incomprehensible manner. Such ad- 
mirable brick-work I have ne\'er Been before or since. 
There waa no sculpture here, but abundance of bold pro- 
jections and finely-worked mouldings. Traces of build- 
inga exist for many miles in every direction, and alraoat 
every road and pathway showa a foundation of brick- 
work beneath it, the paved roads of the old city." In 
other places he saw sculptures and beautifully carved 
figures in high relief. 

The Malaya still read and write, have some literature, 
and retain many of the arte and usages of civilization, 
but they are now very far below the condition indicated 
by these ruins, and described by El Mas'iidf, who trav- 
eled among them a thousaad years ago. It is by no 
means improbable that their ships visited the western 
coi^t of America, and traded with the ancient Mexicans 
and Peruviana in the days of their greatest power and 
activity. It is not easy to believe they could fail to do 
BO after taking such control of Easter Island as to leave 
H 
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their language there; and, according to the old traflt^ 
tiom of bolh Mexico and Peru, the Pacific coast in both 
countries was anciently visited hy a foreign people who 
came in eliipe. But theydid not come to America as 
cirilizers ; tiicre is uotliing Malayan in either the antiq- 
uities or the ancient speech of these countries. 

What is known of the former great condition and 
power of the Malaya furnishes important suggestions 
relative to the ancient history of the islands of Eastern 
Asia and the Pacific OceaUf* as well as those of the In- 
dian Ocean. 

The people who inhabit tlie eastern side of Formosa, 
it is said, use a Malay dialect, and have no resemblance 
whatever to the Mongols. Who can fully explain the 
little known AinoB. who forincily occupied the whole, or 
nearly the whole of Japan t Tlie unmistakable traces 
of Malay influence every where in the islands of the Pa- 
cific can have but one meaning. The Malays formerly 
sailed on that ocean, occupied its islands, and doubtless 
visited America. 

That tliere was communication between Eastern Asia 
and America in very ancient times, through the Malays 
or otherwise, is in a high degree probable. This con- 
tinent was known to the Japanese and Chinese long be- 
fore the time of Columbus. Accounts of it were record- 
ed in their books previous to his time. They called it 
" Fusang," and evidently, at some period, had been ac- 
customed to make voyages to some part of the Ameri- 
can coast. But neither the Malays, the Chinese, nor t 
" See Append!;; C, 
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Japanese came here as civilizors, for there is no ti"ace of 
either of these peoples in the old ruius, in the ancient 
language of the country, or in any thing we know of the 
people whom these American ruiuB represent, 

THE PntENIClAU THEOEY. 

Some of the more intelligent investigatora have main- 
tained, with no little confidence, that this ancient Amer- 
ican civilization came originally from the Phoenicians. 
Among those who use reason in their inquiries sufficient- 
ly to Le incapahle o£ accepting the absurdities of monk- 
ish fancy, this hypothesis has found more favor than any 
other. Wherever inquiry begins by assuming that the 
original civilizers came from some other part of the 
world, it seeiDB more reasonable than any other, for uiore 
can be said to give it the appearance of probability. 

Tlie people known to us as Fhcenicians were pre-emi- 
nent as the colonizing navigators of antiquity. They 
were an enlightened and enterprising maritime people, 
whose commerce traversed every known sea, and extend- 
ed its operations beyond the " Pillars of Hercules" into 
the " great exterior ocean." The early Greeks called 
them Ethiopians (not meaning cither black men or Afri- 
cans), and said they went every where, establishing their 
colonies and their commerce in all tbe coast regions, 
" from the extreme east to the extreme west." But the 
great ages of this people are in the distant past, far be- 
yond the beginning of wliat we call history. History 
has knowledge only of a few of their later commnni- 
ties, the Saheana of Southern Arabia, the Phoenicians 
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(meaning chiefly the Tynans), and the Carthaginians, 
"What a change there would lie in the prevalent concep- 
tions of the past if we conld Lave a complete record of 
tliis race from the beginning of its development I 

It U not difficult to believe that communities of the 
Phoenician or Ethiopian race were established all around 
the Mediterranean, and even beyond the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, in ages quite as old as Egypt or Chaldea, and 
that they had communication with America before Tyre 
or Sidon was built. Why did the ancients say so much 
of a " great Satitmian continent" beyond the Atlantic if 
nobody in the pre-hiatoric agea had ever seen that con- 
tinent 1 It was there, as they said and as we know ; but 
whence came their knowledge of it, and such knowledge 
as led them to describe it as " larger than Asia (meaning 
Asia Minor), Europe, and Libya together?" This an- 
cient belief must have been due to Phcenician or Ethi- 
opian communication with America in earlier times, 
which was imperfectly recollected, or perhaps never com- 
pletely revealed to other nations; and this must have 
taken place at a very remote period, for imperfect rec- 
ollection of the great continent across the Atlantic, in- 
cluding what Solon heard in Egypt of Atlantis, was more 
ancient tlian the constrained voyage of that Tyrian ship 
of which Diodorns Siculus gives an account ; and it can 
be seen tliat the early Greeks had a better knowledge 
even of Western Europe than those of later times. A 
dark age, so far as relates to geographical knowledge, set 
in upon the countries around the jEgean Sea and on the 
coast of Asia Minor after the independence and enter- 
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prise of Tyre and the other Fhceniciaii cities were de- 
stroyed by the AesjTians, toward the close of the iiintli 
century before Christ, which ■was disturbed some four 
hundred and fifty or five hundred years later by the 
conquests of Alexander the Great 

The known enteqjrise of the Phoenician race, and this 
ancient knowledge of Ameiica, bo variously expressed, 
strongly encourage the hypothesis that the people called 
Phcenicians came to this continent, established colonies 
in the region where ruined cities are found, and filled it 
with civilized life. It is argued that tliey made voyages 
on tlie " great exterior ocean," and that such navigators 
must have crossed the Atlantic; and it is added that 
symbolic devices similar to those of the Phcenicians are 
found in tbe American ruiHS, and that an old tradition 
of the native Mexicans and Central Americana described 
the first civihzers as "bearded white men," who "came 
from the East in ships." Therefore, it is urged, the peo- 
ple described in the native books and traditions as " Coi- 
huas" must have been Phcenicians. 

But if it were true that the civilization found in Mex- 
ico and Central America came from people of the Phce- 
nician race, it would be true also that they built ju Amer- 
ica as they never built any where else, that they estab- 
lished a language here rndicaliy unlike their own, and 
that they used a style of writing totally different from 
that which they carried into every other region occupied 
by their colonies. All the forms of alphabetical writing 
used at present in Europe and Sonthwestem Asia came 
directly or indirectly from that anciently invented by the 
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race to which tbo PhfBnicians belonged, and tliey have 
traces of a common relationship which can easily be de- 
lected. Now the writing of the inscriptions at Palenque, 
Copan, and elsewhere in the rniiis has no more related- 
ness to the Phcenician than to the Chinese writing. It 
lias not a single characteristic that can be called Phceni- 
cian any more than tJie language of the inscriptions or 
the style of architecture with which it is associated ; 
therefore we can not reasonably suppose this American, 
civilization was originated by people of tlie Phcenici: 
race, whatever may be thought relative to the euppi 
ancient communication between the two continents ant 
its probable inflnence on civilized commimities alrei 
existing here. 



THE " atlantk; tueokt. 
I have already stated in general terms the Lypotht 
advanced by Brasseur de Bourbourg and some other 
writere. This may be called the " Atlantic" theory, for 
it attributes the civilization of Ancient America to the 
Atlaiitides or Atlantic race, who occupied the lost " isl- 
and of Atlantis." Brassenr de Bourbourg lias studied 
the monuments, writings, and traditions left by this civ- 
ilization more carefully and thoroughly than any other 
man living. He has fancies which may be safely re- 
jected, and he has theories which, doubtless, will always 
lack confirmation; but lie has much, also, which de- 
mands respectful consideration. There is a great deal 
in his books to provoke criticism ; those well acquaint^ 
with the antiquities and ancient speech of Egypt may 
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reasonably give way fo a smile of incredulity wliile 
reading wliat he Bays in support of the notion tbat the 
great civilization of Egypt also came originally from 
thid Atlantic race. Nevertiieless, his volumes are im- 
portant, because they furnish materials ■wliicb otliers can 
nse more carefully, and because he has learned to deci- 
pher some of the Central American ^Tilings and brought 
to view certain paths of iuquiry which others may pur- 
sue %vith a more rigid method. 

As already stated, his Atlantic theory of the old Amer- 
ican civilization is, that it ^vaa originated on tliis conti- 
nent, but on a portion of the continent which is now bil- 
low the waters of tlie Atlantic Ocean. It snpposca Uie 
continent extended, anciently, from Xew Granada, Cen- 
tral Amcriea, and Mexico in a long, irregular peiiiiisula, 
so far across the Atlantic that the Canary, Madeira, and 
Azores or Western Islands may be remains of this por- 
tion of it. High mountains stood where we now find 
tlie West India islands. Beyond these, toward Africa 
and Europe, was a great extent of fertile and beautiful 
land, and here arose the first civilization of mankind, 
which flourished many ages, until at length this extend- 
ed portion of the continent was ingnlfed by a tremen- 
dous convulsion of nature, or by a Buccessjon of such 
convulsions which made the ruin complete. After the 
cataclysm, a part of the Atlantic people who escaped de- 
struction settled in Central America, where perhaps their 
civilization had been previoiisly introduced. The reasoua 

in support of this hyj^thesis n 
hie, if not probable, to imaginative minds. 
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In the first place, Brassenr de Bonrboiirg claims that" 
there is in the old Centi-al American books a constant 
tradition of an immense catastrophe of the character 
Bnpposed ; that this tradition existed every where among 
the people when they first became known to Europeans ; 
and that recollections of the catastrophe were preserved 
in Eome of Uieir festivals, especially in one celebrated in 
the month of IzcaUi, which was instituted to commemo- 
rate this frightful destruction of laud and people, and in 
which " princes and people bumbled themselves before 
the divinity, and besought Him to withhold a return of 
Buch terrible calamities." This tradition affirms that a 
part of the continent extending into the Atlantic was de- 
stroyed in the manner supposed, and appears to indicate 
that the destrnetion was accomplished by a suceeeeion of 
frightful convulsions. Tliree are constantly mentioned, 
and Bometimes there is mention of one or two others. 
" The land was shaken by frightful earthquakes, and the 
waves of the sea combined witli volcanic fires to o\'er- 
wlielm and ingulf it." Each convulsion swept away por- 
tions of the land, until the whole disappeared, leaving 
the line of the coast as it is now. Most of the inhab- 
itants, overtaken amid their regular employments, were 
destroyed ; but some escaped in ships, and some fled ft 
safety to the Eummits of high mountains, or to portioi 
of the land wliich, for the time, escaped immediate deP 
Btmetion. Quotations are made from tlie old books in 
which this tradition is recorded which appear to verify 
his report of what is found in tliem. To criticise ini 
ligently his intei-pretation of their significance, one nei 
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to hare a knowledge of those books and traditions equal 
at least to liis own. 

In the second place, be appeals to the story of Atlan- 
tis, preserved in the annals of Egypt, and related to Solon 
by the priests of Bais. It is stated in Plutarcli's life of 
Solon that while in Egj-pt " he conferred with tlie priests 
of Psenophis, Souchis, Heliopolis, and Sais, and learned 
from tfiem the story of Atlantis." Brasseur de Eour- 
boiirg cites Cousin's translation of Plato's record of this 
story as follows : 

" Among the great deeds of Athens, of which recol- 
lection 18 preserved in onr books, there is one which 
should be placed above all others. Our books tell that 
the Athenians destroyed an army which came across the 
Atlantic Sea, and insolently invaded Europe and Asia; 
for tliis sea was then navigable, and beyond the strait 
where you place the Pillars of Ilercules there was an 
island larger than Asia [Minor] and Libya combined. 
From tliis island one could pass easily to the other isl- 
ands, and from these to the continent which lies around 
the interior sea. The sea on this side of the strait (the 
Mediterninean) of which we epeak resembles a harbor 
with a narrow entrance ; but there is a genuine sea, and 
the land which surrounds it is a veritable continent. In 
the island of Atlantis reigned three kings with great and 
marvelous power. They had under their dominion the 
whole of Atlantis, several other islands, and some parts 
ef the continent. At one time their power extended 
into Libya, and into Europe as far as Tyrrhenia ; and, 
oniting their whole force, they sought to destroy our 
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countriee at a blow, but their defeat stopped tbe invasion 
and gave entire independence to all tbe countries on 
tliia side of tbe Pillara of Ilercules. Afterward, in one 
day and one fatal night, tbere came migbtj earthquakes 
and inundations, -wUich ingulfed that warlike people; 
Atlantis disappeared beneath tlie sea, and then that sea 
became inaccessible, so that navigation on it ceased 
account of the quantity of mud which the iugnlfed 
and left in its place." 

This invasion took place many ages before Alliens was 
known aa a Greek eity. It is referred to an extremely 
remote antiquity. The festival known aa the "Lesser 
Panatbenfea," which, as symbolic devices used in it show, 
commemorated this triumph over the Atlantea, is said to 
have been instituted by the mythical Erichthouius in tlie 
earliest times remembered by Atlienian tradition. Solon 
had knowledge of tlie Atlaiites before he went to Egypt, 
but lie heard tliere, for tbe first time, this account of their 
"island" and of its disappearance in a frightful cata- 
clysm. Uiit Atlantis is mentioned by other ancient writ- 
era. An extract preserved in Proclus, taken from a work 
now lost, which is quoted by Boeekh in his commentary 
on Plato, mentions islands in the exterior sea beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, and says it was known that in one 
of these islands " the inhabitants preserved from their 
ancestors a remembrance of Atlantis, an extremely la 
island, which for a long time held dominion over all 
islands of the Atlantic Ocean." 

Brasseur de Bourbourg claims that these traditions, 
both sides of the Atlantic, mean the same thing. 
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" island of Atlantis," larger than Libya and Asia Minor 
together, was the extended portion of the American con- 
tinent. These concurring traditions can not be de\"oid 
of lustorical eignificance. The constant references hy 
ancient Greek writers to the Atiantes, who are always 
placed at tlie extremity of Eui-opc and Africa, on the 
ocean which bears their name, may reasonably be re- 
garded as vague and faded recollections of such a his- 
tory connected witli that ocean as that implied by what 
was said of their island in tlie annals of Egypt. In siip- 
[wit of his view of wliat is meant by the traditions, he 
adds this philological argument : 

" The words Atlas and Atlantic have no satisfactory 
etymology in any language known to Europe. Tliey are 
not Greek, and can not be referred to any known Ian. 
guage of the Old World. But in the Xabuatl language 
we find immediately the radical a., all, which signifies 
water, war, and the top of the head. (Molina, Vocab. en 
lengua Tnexicana y castdlana, etc.) From this comes a 
series of words, such as atlan, on the border of or amid 
the water, from wbicli we have the adjective Atlantic. 
We have also atla9a, to combat or be in agony; it means 
likewise to hurl or dart froDQ the water, and in the pret- 
erit makes atlas. A city named Atlan existed when 
the continent was discovered by Columbus, at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Uraba, in Darien,with a good har- 
bor ; it is now reduced to an unimportant pneblo named 
Ada." 

In the third place, he quotes opinions expressed with- 
out any regard wliatever to his theory to show that sci- 
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entific men who have considered the question believtf 
that there was formerly a great extension of the land 
into the Atlantic in the manner Buppoeed. The first 
quotation is from Moreau de Saint-Mery's " Description 
topographique et politique de la Partie Espagnole a I'lele 
de Saiiit-Domingue," piiblished ia 1796, as follows: 

"There are those who, in examining the map of Amer- 
ica, do not confioe themselves to thinking witli the French 
Pliny that the innnmerahle islands situated from the 
mouth of the Orinoco to the Bahama Channel (islands 
which include several Grenadins not always visible iu 
very high tides or great agitations of the sea) should be, 
considered as summits of vast mountains whose hases' 
and sides are covered with water, but who go farther, 
and suppose these ielandB to be the tops of the most ele^ 
vated of a chain of raoontains which crowned a portion 
of the continent whose submersion has produced the 
Gnlf of Mexico. But to sustain this opinion it must be 
added that another ^ast surface of land which united the 
islands of this archipelago to the continent, from Yuca- 
tan to the mouth of the Orinoco, was submerged in the 
same way, and also a thii-d surface which connected them 
with the peninsula of Florida and with whatever land 
may have constituted the northern termination ; for wo 
citD not imagine that these mountains whose summits ap- 
pear above water etood on the terminating line of 
continent." 

He quotes, also, another authority which " can not 
euspected," namely, M. Charles Martins, who said, in 
Revue dea Detcx Mondes for March 1, 1867, "Kow,hy- 
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drography, geoiogy, and botany agree in teaching us that 
the Azores, the Canaries, and Madeira arc the i-emains 
of a great continent which formerly united Europe to 
North America." He could have added other quota- 
tions in tlie same strain. Those geologists wlio believe 
that "our continents have long remaiiicd in nearly the 
same relative position" would probably give the supposed 
change a much greater antiquity than Brafiseiir de Bour- 
boui^ would be likely to accept ; and the geological 
"Unifomiitarians" would deny with emphasis that so 
great a change in the shape of a continent was ever ef- 
fected by such means, or with sucli rapidity as he sup- 
poses. But the latest and most advanced school of ge- 
ological speculation does not exclude " CatastropLism," 
and, therefore, will not deny the possibility of eudden 
and great changes by this method. 

Doubtless the antiquity of the human race is much 
greater than is usually assumed by those whose views of 
the past are still regulated by mediieval systems of chro- 
nology. Archieology and linguistic science, not to'speak 
here of geology, make it certain that the period between 
the beginning of the human race and the birth of Christ 
would be more accurately stated if the centuries count- 
ed in the longest estimate of the rabbinical chronologies 
should be changed to millenniums. And they present 
also another fact, namely, that the antiquity of civiliza- 
tion ia very great, and suggest that in remote ages it may 
have existed, with important developments, in regions of 
the earth now described as barbarous, and even, as Bras- 
Eeur do Bourbouig supposes, on ancient continents or 
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portions of continenta now out of sight below the sur- 
face of the oceans. The representation of some speen- 
lators that the condition of the human race since its first 
appearance on eartli has been a condition of nnivereal 
and hopeless savagery down to a comparatively modem 
date, is an assumption merely, an unwarranted assump- 
tion used in support of an unproved and unprovable the- 
ory of man's origin. Its use in the name of science by 
advocates of this theory, like the theory itself, shows that 
the constructive power of fancy and imagination will 
sometimes sujxsrsede every thing else, and substitute 
ingenious constructions for legitimate conclusions, evi 
in Bcientiiic speculation. 

We may claim reasonably that Bi-asseur de Boi 
bourg's Atlantic theory is not proved, aud on this ground 
refuse to accept it. So far as appears, it is a fanciful 
theory which can not he proved. No one is under ob- 
ligation to attempt disproving it. It may, in some cases, 
win supporters by enlisting in its favor all the forces of 
imagination, to which it appeals with seductive plausibil- 
ity. On the other hand, it will be rejected without much 
regard to wliat can be said in its favor, for it interferes 
with current unreasoning beliefs concerning antiquity 
and ancient histoi-y, and must encounter vehement con- 
tradiction from habits of thought fixed by these beliefs. 
True, some of the stock views of antiquity, by whicli it 
will be earnestly opposed, are themselves far more desti- 
tute of foundation in either fact or reason ; but this will" 
make no difference, aa the habit of never allowing thei 
to be subjected to the searching power of reason 
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not permit sueli persona either to believe or deny any 
thing connected with this topic in a reasonahle manner. 

Some of the uses made of this theory can not endure 
criticism. For instance, when lie makes it the basis of 
an assumption that all the civilization of the Old World 
went originally from America, and claims particularly 
that the supposed " Atlantic race" created Egypt, he goes 
quite beyond reach of tho considerations used to give his 
hypothesis a certain air of probability. It may be, as be 
says, that for every pyramid in Egypt there are a thou- 
sand in Mexico and Central America, but the ruins in 
Egj'pt and those in America have nothing in common. 
The two countries were entirely different in their lan- 
guage, in their styles of architecture, in their written 
characters, and in the physical cbaracteristicB of their 
earhest people, as they are seen eculjitured or painted on 
the monuments. An Egj'ptian pyramid is no more the 
same thing as a Mexican pyramid than a Cliinese pago- 
da is the same thing as an English light-house. It was 
not made in the same way, nor for the same uses. The 
ruined monuments show, in generals and in particulars, 
that the original civilizers in America were profoundly 
different from the ancient Egyptians. The two peoples 
can not explain each other. 

This, however, does not require ns to assert positively 
that the Central American " Colhuas" and the legendary 
Atlantes could not possibly have been the same people, 
or people of the same race. Koom may be left for any 
amount of conjecture not inconsistent with known facts, 
without making it necessary to accept a theory of the 
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origin of the old Mexican race wliich at present can e 
ther be proved nor disproved. 



IT Wis AN OHIGINAL CniLIZATIOS. 

It has been said, very justly, by one explorer o£ the 
Mexican aud Central American ruins, that " the Amer- 
ican monnnienta are different from those of any other 
known people, of a new order, and entirely and absolute- 
ly anomalous; tliey stand alone," The more we study 
them, the more we find it ne<;e^ary to believe that the 
civilization tliey represent was originated in America, 
and probably in the region where they are found. It 
did not come from the Old "World ; it was the work of 
some remarkably gifted branch of the race found on the 
eoutheni part of this continent when it was discovered 
in 1492. Undoubtedly it was very old. Its original be- 
ginning may have been as old as Egypt, or even farther 
back in the past than the ages to which Atlantis mnst be 
referred ; and it may have been later than the beginning 
of Egj'pt. Who can certainly tell its age ) Whether 
earlier or later, it was original. 

Its constructions seem to have been a refined and ai 
tic development of a style of bnilding different from 
of any other people, which began with ruder forms, hot 
in all the periods of its history preserved the same gen- 
eral conception. They show us the idea of the Mound- 
Builders wrought out in stone and embellished by art, 
Tiie decorations, and the writing also, are wholly original. 
There is no imitation of the work of any people ever 
known in Asia, Africa, or Europe. It appears evident 
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that tlie method of building seen in the great ruins be- 
gan ■with the ruder forms of mound-work, and became 
what we find it by gradual development, as the advau- 
cing civihzation supplied new ideas and gave higher 
skill. But the culture and the work were wholly orig- 
iual, wholly American. 

The civilized life of the ancient Mexicans and Central 
Americans may have had its original beginning some- 
where in South America, for they seem more closely re- 
lated to the ancient South Americana than to the wild 
Indians north of the Mexican border ; but the peculiar 
development of it represented by the ruins must have 
begun in the region where they are found. I find my- 
self more and more inclined to the opinion tliat the abo- 
riginal South Americans arc the oldeat people on tliia 
continent; that they are distinct in race ; and that the 
wild Indians of the North came ori^ually from Asia, 
where the race to which they belong seems still repre- 
sented by the Koraks and Chookchees found in that part 
of Asia which extends to Behring'a Strait, 

If, as there is reason to believe, tlie countries on the 
Mediterranean had communication with America in very 
ancient times, they found here a civilization already de- 
veloped, and contributed nothing to change its style of 
building and decorating cities. Tliey may have influ- 
enced it in other respects ; for, if such communication 
was opened across the Atlantic, it was probably contin 
ued for a long time, and its interruption may or may not 
I»e due, as Brasseur de Bonrbonrg supposes, to the cata- 
clysm which ingulfed Atlantis. Religious symbols ara 
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fotiiid in the American mins which remind us of those 
of the Phoenicians, such as figures of the serpent, which 
appear conetantlj, and the cross, supposed by some to 
represent the mounting of the magnetic needle, which 
was among the emblems peculiar to the goddess Aetarte. 
A figure appeal's occasionally in the sculptures, in which 
FOme have sought to recognize Astarte, one at Palenque 
l-eiiig described as followd : " It is a female figure mould- 
ed iu stucco, holding a child on lier left arm and hand, 
just as Astarte appears on the Sidonian medals." I findig 
it impossible to see tltat this figure has any resemblanel 
wbatever to the Pho^nieian goddess. They are not alike ' 
either in dress, posture, or expression. Dnpaix describes 
it correctly in saying it represents a person apparently 
" absorbed in devotiou" — a worshiper, and not a god- 
dess. Moreover, Astarte usually appears on the medab 
standing on the forward deck of a vessel, holding a cross 
with one hand, and pointing forward with the other. 
And, finally, this fignre seems to represent, not a woman, 
but a priest. There was snn-worship in America, and 
tlie phallic ceremonies existed in some places in the time 
of Cortez. In Asia these ceremonies and figures of the 
serpent were usually associated with sun-worship, Ilum- 
Imldt was sure that these symbols came to America from 
the Old World. A more careful study of the subject 
might have led liim to modify this belief. But, whether 
we adopt his explanation or some other, the traditions on 
both sides of the Atlantic are without meaning unless it 
1)6 admitted tliat there was communication between t 
two continents in times of which we have no history. 
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AMEKICAN ANCIEKT HISTORY. 

If a consecutive history of the ancient people of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico were ever written, it has been 
lost. Probably nothing of the kind ever was written in 
the manner which we call history, although there must 
liave been regular annals of Bome kind. The ruins show 
that they had the art of ^rriting, and that, at the south, 
tliie art was more developed, more like a phonetic sys- 
lem of writing than Uiat found in use among the Aztecs. 
The inscriptions of Palenque, and the characters used in 
some of the manuscript hooks that have been preserved, 
lire not the same as the " Mexican Picture Writing." It 
is known that books or manuscript writings were abun- 
dant among tliem in the ages previous to the Aztec pe- 
riod. They had an accurate measure of the eolar year 
and a system of chronology, and many of their writings 
were IiistoHeal. Among the Mayas, and in other com- 
munities of the same family, writing was largely nsed in 
the time of the Spaniards. It was common also among 
tlie Aztecs, but they used " pictiu'e writing," Las Casas 
wrote on this point as follows : 

" It should be known that in all the commonwealths 
of these countries, in the kingdoms of New Spain and 
elsewhere, among other professions duly filled by suita- 
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ble persons was that of chronicler and historian. These 
chroniclers had knowledge of tlie origin of the king- 
doms, and of whatevei- related to religion and tlie gods, 
as well as to the founders of towns and cities. They re- 
corded the history of kings, and of the modes of their 
election and snccession ; of their labors, actions, ware, 
and memorable deeds, good and bad ; of the virtuous 
men or heroes of former days, tlieir great deeds, the wars 
they had waged, and how they had distinguished them- 
selves ; wlio had been the earliest settlers, what had been 
their ancient customs, their triumplis, and defeats. They 
knew, in fact, whatever pertaiued to history, and were 
able to give an account of all past events. * * * Tliese 
chroniclers had likewise to calculate the days, months, 
and jears ; and though tliey had no writing like ours, 
they liad their symbols and characters through which 
they understood every thing ; and they had great books. 
which were composed with such ingenuity and art that 
our characters were really of no great assistance to them. 
Our priests have seen those books, and 1 myself have 
seen them likewise, though many were burned at the in- 
stigation of the monks, who were afraid tliey might im- 
pede the work of conversion." 

Books such as those here described by Las Casns must 
have contained important historical information. The 
older books, belonging to the ages of Copan and Pa- 
lenque, went to decay doubtless long previous to his 
time, in the wars and revolutions of the Toltec period, 
or by the wear of time. The later books, not otherwise 
lost, were destroyed by Aztec and Spanish vandalism. 
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According to tradition, and the testimony of writinge 
Btill in existence when the Spaniards went there, the 
Aztec or Mexican sovei-eign Ytzcoatl destroyed many of 
the old Toltec books. His aim was probably to exter- 
minate among the people all memory of the previous 
times. Such tlungs ha\e been done with similar mo- 
tives, as we know, in other countries, by Bnccessful usnrp- 
ei-s and conquerors. We lenrn from Spanish writers that 
a still greater destruction of the old books was effected 
by the more ignorant and fanatical of tlie Spanish priests 
who were established in the country as missionaries aft- 
er the Conquest. Tliis is stated by Las Casas, himself 
one of the missionaries. Besides the many smaller bon- 
fires of this fanaticism, there is i-ecord of a great con- 
flflgpfttion, under the auspicps of Bishop Zumarraga, in 
which a vast collection of these old isTitings was con- 
sumed. As the writing was all on paper (which had 
long been used in the country), the burning wae easily 
accomplished. 

THE OLD BOOKfl KOT ALL LOST. 

The Franciscan and Dominican fanatics, whose learn- 
ing and religion consisted of ignorance and bigotry, 
hoped to e.vterminate among the people all recollection 
of their former history, ideas, and religiouB cnstoms. A 
few of the books, however, escaped ; none, indeed, tliat 
were very old, for it does not appear that any of the 
manuscripts rescued from destruction were written or 
copied earlier than the age which closed the Aztec dom- 
ination. None of the great books of annals described 
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by Las Casas arc among iheiu, but they relate to the s 
cieiit times, and most of them are copies or rcprodnc- 
tiona of much older books. 

Among these destroying Spanish ecclesiastics, there 
was liere and there one who quietly secured some of the 
manuscripts, or copies of them. These were kept from 
the flames. Otliera were secreted by the people ; and 
Biibsecinently, in yeatB after the conquest was completed, 
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Bome of tbe more intelligent churelimen wrote liistoriea 
of the country, or portions of it, whicli were preserved 
ill manuscript. Sahagun wrote sucli a historj", wliit]! 
shows that he had studied the traditions and some of the 
old books ; this work is printed in the great collection 
of Lord Kingsborough. Diego do Landajfiret bishop of 
Yucatan, wrote a history of the Mayas and tlieir coun- 
try, which was preserved in mannscript at Madrid in the 
library of the Koyal Academy of Ilistoiy. It is one of 
the most important works on the country written by a 
Spaniard, because it contains a description and explana- 
tion of the phonetic alphabet of the Mayas. Landa's 
manuscript seems to have lain neglected in the library, 
for little or nothing was heard of it until it was discov- 
ered and studied by Brasscur de Bourbourg, who, by 
means of it, has deciphei^ed _^^ 

Bome of the old American 2^^||[S!);)|)^'|^ 
writings. He EayB"theal- ^^^-f^ '■«'-^>« — '««* --«i^ 
phabet and signs explained 
by Landa have been to mo | 
a Rosetta stone." Figure 49 
represents a specimen of the 
inscriptions as carved upon 
stone. Fieurc 50 eives them 
as they appear jn manuscript. 

An extensive and important manuscript work, written 
two hundred years ago by Francisco Ximenes, an eccle- 
siastic, is preserved in Guatemala, He, being drawn to 
inquiries concerning the antiquities and ancient history 
of the country, was able to get possession of several of 
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the old books, one of them being that known as "Popol- 
Vub." Ilia manuscript, arraTiged in four great vohimes 
(one of -which, it is said, has diaajiiieared), contains valii- 
uble information in regard to the ancient history and 
traditions of Guatemala. One of the volumes lias a . 
copy of the "Popol-Vuh" in tlie native tongue, and an- 
other liafi a Spanish translation of the work. He left 
also a manuBcript Dictionary of the principal Guatema- 
lan dialects (which belong to tlio Maya family), entitled 
" Tesoro de las Lenguas QuicliiS, Cakehiqiiel, y Tzutohil." 
Probably other manuscripts of the eaiue character exiet 
at Madrid and in Central America wliicli are not yet 
known to those who can understand their importance. 

As already stated, none of the great books of annals 
have been discovered, bot Bome of the old American 
inanuBcripta now preserved in several of the libraries 
and private collections of Europe are important. Three 
are specified cs particularly valuable to students of 
American antiquity; that called the *' Codex Cliimalpo- 
poca," an old Toltec book, -written in the Toltcc lan- 
guage : one now entitled the " Codex Cakchiquel ;" and 
the "Popol-Vuh." The latter, -ivritten in the Quichd 
dialect, was translated into Spanish two hundred years 
ago by Ximenes, but his translation remained in Glial 
mala unprinted and quite unknown until it was disi 
ered in our time. Brasseur de Bourbourg, who is r 
ter of tiie QuichiS language, and to whom we are indebtr 
ed for most tliat is kno-wu of the manuscripts of Xi- 
menes, thought this Spanisli translation very imperfect^ 
therefore he has translated the work into French. 
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The " Popol -Tuli" was written in 1558 aa an abridged 
reproduction of a very ancient Quiche book which con- 
tained an account of the history, traditions, religion, and 
cosmogony of the QuichiS&. The first part of it is de- 
voted to the cosmogony and traditional lore ; the rest 
gives an account of the Qiiichi^, who, at the time of the 
Conquest, were the dominant peojile in the Central Amer- 
ican regions south of the great forest. If the history 
were consecutive and clear, it would not take ua back 
into the past more than three or four centuries beyond 
1558, for tlie Quiche domination was probably not much 
older than that of the Aztecs. But the history is not 
clear. Putting aside the mythical and legendary por- 
tion of it which relates to origins and migrations, we 
can see that it extends over some fourteen generations, 
which may indicate that Quich<3 became an independent 
and ruling power about 1200 A,D. 

For those who study the book it is full of interest. It 
shows ua their conceptions of tlie Supreme Being and 
Ilia relation to the world; it enables os to see what they 
admired in character as virtue, heroism, nobleness, and 
beauty ; it discloses their mythology and their notions of 
religions worship ; in a word, it bears witness to the fact 
tliat the various famihes of mankind are all of "one 
blood," 80 far, at least, as to be precisely alike in nature. 

The cosmogony and mythical lore of the Quiches seem 
to have their root in the beliefs and facts of a time far 
more ancient than the national beginning of this people. 
In assaming the form in which we find them, they most 
have passed throngh several phases of growth, which 
I 
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changed their appearance and obscured their meaning;" 
Manifestly the history of the country did not begin with 
the Quiches. The account of the creation, with every 
thing cIbo in tliia cosmogony and mythology, is original. 
like the civilization to whicb they belong. 

According to the " Popol-Vuh," the world had a be 
ginning. There was a time when it did not exist. Only 
" Heaven" existed, below which alt space was an empty, 
silent, unchanging solitude. Nothing existed there, nei- 
ther man, nor animal, nor earth, nor tree. Then ap- 
peared a vast expanse of water on which divine beings 
moved in brightness. " They said ' earth I' and instantly 
the earth was created. It came into being like a vapor; 
mountains rose above the waters like lobsters and were 
made. Thus was tlie earth created by the Heart of 
Heaven." Next camo the creation of animals ; but the 
goda were disappointed because the animals could nei- 
ther tell their names nor worship the Heart of Heaven. 

Therefore it was resolved that man should be created. 
First, maTi was made of earth, bnt his flesh had no cohe- 
sion ; he was inert, could not turn his head, and had no 
mind, although he could speak ; therefore he was con- 
sumed in the water. Next, men were made of wood, 
and these multiplied, but they had neitlier heart nor in- 
tellect, and could not worship, and so they withered up 
and disappeared in the waters. A third attempt fol- 
lowed: man was made of a tree called tzit^ and woman 
of the pith of a reed ; but these failed to think, speak, 
or worship, and were destroyed, all save a remnant whuj" 
still exists as a race of email monkeys found in foreetfli 
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A fourth attempt to create the hninan race was buc- 
cessful, but the circumBtancea attending this creation are 
veiled in mystery. It took place before the beginning of 
dawn, when neither sun nor moon had risen, and was a 
wonder-work of tlie Heart of IIea\ en. Four men were 
created, and they could reason, epeak, and see hi such a 
manner as to know all things at once. They worshiped 
the Creator with thanks for existence, hut tlie gods, dis- 
mayed and scared, breatlied donds on their eyes to limit 
tiieir vision, and cause them to be men and not gods, 
Aftenvard, while the four men were asleep, the goda 
made for them beautiful wives, and from these came all 
the tribes and families of the eartli. 

No acconnt of the rescued fr^ments of this old liter- 
ature of Aiicieut America should oinit giving due credit 
to Chevalier Botnrini, the Milanese, who went fron« Italy 
to America in 1735 as an agent of the CountCBS Santi- 
baHey, who claimed to be a descendant of Montezuma. 
He, too, was a devotee, and believed that St. Thomas 
preached the Gospel in America ; but he had antiquarian 
tastes, and was sufficiently intelligent to understand the 
importance of the old manuscripts which had furnished 
so much fuel for the bonfires of fanaticism. During the 
eight years of his residence in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica he hunted diligently for those still in existence, and 
made a considerable collection, including in it some of 
tlie Mexican "picture writings." But when about to 
leave, be was despoiled of his treasure and flung into 
prison by the Spanish viceroy. He finally left the conn- 
try with a portion of them, but was captured by an En- 
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glish cruiser and again despoiled. The manuscripts left ' 
in Mexico were finally sold at auction wliile Humboldt 
was there ; he secured a portion of them. Another por- 
tion was brought to France about 1830 by M. Aubin. 
who made important additions to it. M. Aubin himself 
spent years searclung for remains of the old writings, 
and he has now, it is supposed, the most valuable coUeoi. 
tion in Europe. 

It la likely that most of the recovered books may bO' 
translated by those who can bring to the work habits of 
patient study and a thorough kno\('ledge of the native 
dialects. Dictionaries of tliese dialects, as they were 
spoken at the time of the Conquest, were prepared by 
some of the Spanish priests, and other facilities are not 
wanting. It is Biirpiising, however, that no one haa 
translated the "Codex Chimalpopoca" {which seems the 
most important) if the language in which it is written is 
in fact sufficiently modem to be managed as easily aa 
tliat of "Popol-Vuh." It must be translatable, for its 
general tenor is known, and passages of it are quoted. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg states that he has undertaken a 
translation. But who will translate the inscriptions at 
Copan and Palenque ? Is the language in which they 
were written an old form of speech, from which the dia- 
lects of the Maya family, or a portion of them, were de- 
rived ? They have not been translated. No one has 
found a clew to their meaning. The characters are nn- 
derstood, but they appear to show an older form of the 
language, which at present can not be deciphered. 
BOur de Bourbourg's " Eosetta Stone," discovered in 
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da's manuscript, will not serve him here. Another more 
potent must be found before these old inscriptions can 
be made to give up their secrets,* 

THE AKCIENT HIBTOET SKETCHED. 

It is impossible to know what was contained in the 
books of annals written by tlie official clironiulers of 
these ancient American countries, for these books are 
lost. They existed at the ti me of the Conquest ; some of 
them were seen and described by Las Casas ; but, so far 
as is known, not one of these hooks of regular annals, 
such as he described, has escaped destruction; therefore 
it h impossible to know any thing certainly of their char- 
acter as histories. 

The books preserved furnish little more than vague 
outlines of the past, with obscnre views of distinct peri- 
ods in the history, created by successive dominations of 
different peoples or different branches of the same peo- 
ple. What they enable ua to know of the old history 
resembles what is known of the early times of the Greeks, 
who had no ancient histories excepting such aa were fur- 
nished by their " poets of the cycle." In one case we 
are told of Pelasgians, Lelegee, Cadmeans, Argives, and 
Eoliana very much as in the other we are told of Colbu- 
as, Chichimecs, Quinames, and Nahuas. 

But the outline is not wholly dark; it does not ex- 
clude the possibility of a reasonable attempt at hypothe- 
sis. When Cortez entered Mexico, the Aztecs, Montezu- 
ma's people, had been iu power more than two centuries. 

• Soe Appendix D. 
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Moet of the ancient Liatory, of which eomething iB 
in tbeee books, relates to ages previons to their time, and 
eluefly to tbeir predecessors, the Toltecs. AccordiDg to 
theee writings, the country where the ruins are found 
was occupied in Buccessive periods by three distinct peo- 
ples, the Chichiinecs, the Colhuas, and the Toltecs or 
N^ahaae. The Toltecs arc said to have come into the 
conntry about a thousand years before the Christian era; 
Tlieir supremacy appears to have ceased, and left tlie 
country broken up into email states, two or three centn- 
ries before the Aztecs appeared. They were preceded 
by the Colhuas, by whom this old civilizatiou was origi- 
nated and developed. The most ancient people, those 
found in the country by the Colhuas, are called Chichi- 
ttt6c6. They are described as a barbarous people who 
lived by hunting and fishing, and had neither towns 
nor agriculture. This term Chichimecs appears to have 
I)een a generic appellation for all nncivilized aborigineat 
Braaseur de Bourboui^ says, "Under tlie generic uaiiwi 
Chichimecs, which has much embarrassed some writer^ 
the Mexican traditions include the whole aboriginal po] 
ulatiou of the Kew World, and especially the people bjt' 
whom it was first occupied at the beginning of time." 

Some of tlie traditions state tliat the Colhuas cams' 
from the east in ships. Sahagnn mentions that a tradi-' 
tion to this effect was current in Yucatan. The precise 
value of these traditional reports is imcertain ; but, if ac- 
cepted as vague historical recollections, they could be 
explained by supposing the civilized people called Col- 
huas came from South America through die Caribbean 
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Sea, and landed in Yucatau and Tabasco. They are uni- 
formly described as the people who first established civ- 
ilization and built great cities. They taught the Chichi- 
meca to cook their food, cnltivatc the earth, and adopt 
the ways of civilized life; and the Cluchimeca civilized 
by their influence are sometimes called Quinames. 

The Colhuas are connected with vague references to 
a long and important period in the history previous to 
the Toltec ages. They seem to have been, in Bome re- 
spects, more advanced in civilization tlian the Tolteca. 
What is said of events in their history relates chiefly to 
their great city called Xibalba, tlie capital of an impor- 
tant kingdom to which this name was given. The Tol- 
teca, in alliance with the uncivilized Chichimeca of tlie 
momitaius, Eubjugated this city and kingdom, and tlius 
brought to a close tlie period which may be termed Col- 
Iiiian. This kingdom appears to have included Guate- 
mala^ Yucatan, Tabasco, Tehuantepec, Chiapa, Honduras, 
and other districts in Central America ; and it may have 
included all Sonthem Mexico, for places north of tlie 
Tampico Eiver are mentioned as being within its limits 
when the Tolteca came into the country. Some of the 
principal seats of the Colhnau civilization were in the 
region now covered by the great forest. Some investi- 
gators have sought to identify the city of Xibalba with 
the ruined city known to us as Palenque. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg says: "Palenque appears to have been tlie 
same city to which the books give the name of Xibal- 
ba;" but this is nothing but conjecture. We may as 
reasonably suppose Copan, Quirigua, or some other old 
ruin, to have been Xibalba. 
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Those who attempt to believe this old American c 
ization was brought across the Atlantic by the Phceiii- 
cians in very remote times, assiime, against the plain tee- 
timony of the monuments, that the Colhiias eame to 
America from some country on the Mediterranean. They 
may have come from some otlicr part of this continent. 
In my judgment, it is not improbable that they came by 
sea from Soutli America. Brasseur de Bourbourg would 
say they were people o£ the Atlantic race, who, having 
escaped destruction by the cataclysm, found their way 
to Yucatan and Tabasco. But there is little beside con- 
jecture to support any theory of their origin. We h 
only tlie fact that, according to the old books and tradl^ 
tions of the country, they occupied that region at a i 
mote period, and originated the civilization whose mon- 
nments are found there. Tradition places their first set- 
tlements on the Gulf coast in Tabasco, between Tehuan- 
tepee and Yucatan. It is inferred that the Mayas, Tzen- 
dals, Quichds, and some other communities of the t 
race, were descendants of the Colhuas, their speech I 
ing more highly developed than that of any native com- 
munity not connected with this family, and their writ- 
ten characters having a close resemblance to those of the ■ 
oldest inscriptions. 

THE TOLTECS OCK MOUND-BClLrERS. 

As the remains of the Mound-Builders show clearly 
that they had commercial intercourse with tlie Mexican 
and Central American countries, and as it seems p 
ble that they had olherwise a very close relation to 1 
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people of those countries, it would be siirjiriBing to find 
no mention of tlieir country in the old books and tradi- 
tions of the Ceiitml Antcrlt-ans and Mexicans. If we 
could ha(e the lost books, espeeially those of the more 
ancient time, and leani to read them, it miglit be possi- 
ble to know something of the origin and bietory of the 
Mound-Builders. It is believed that distinct reference 
to their country has been found in the books etill in ex- 
istence, and there appears to be reason for tliis belief. 
Biasseur de Bourbourg, one of the few investigators who 
have explored them, says : 

" Previous to the history of the Toltec domination in 
Mexico, we notice in the annals of the country two facts 
of great importance, but ef^ually obscure in their details : 
first, the tradition concerning the landing of a foreign 
race, conducted by an illustrious personage, wlio came 
from an eastern countrj' ; and, second, the existence of 
an ancient empire known as Huelme-Tlapalan, from 
which the Tolteca or Nalnias came to Mexico, in conse- 
quence of a revolution or invasion, and from which they 
had a long and toilsome migration to the Aztec plateau." 

lie believes that Hnehue-TIapalan was the country of 
the Mound- Builders in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. 
According to the native books he has examined, it was 
somewhere at a distance in the northeast ; and it is con- 
stantly said that some of the Toltecs came by land and 
some by sea. Sahagun learned from the old books and 
traditions, and stated in the introduction to the first 
book of his history, tliat the Tolteca came from that dis- 
tant northeastern country; and he Hientiona a company 
12 
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tliat Ksme by eea, settled near the Tampico Hirer, and 
built a town called Panuco, Brasaeur de Bourbouig 
finds that an account of tliis or another comiiaDj was pre- 
Berred at Xilanco, an ancient city Eitnatcd on the point 
of an island between Lake TtirminoB and tlie sea, and 
famous for its commerce, wealth, and intelligence. The 
company described in this account came from the north- 
east in the same way, it is said, to the Tampico River, 
and landed at Pannco. It consisted of twenty chlefe 
and a nnmerona company of people. Torquemada fonnd 
a record which describes them as people of fiue appear- 
ance. Tliey went forward into the country and were 
well received. He says they were industrious, orderly, 
and intelligent, and that tliey worked metals, and were 
skillful artiste and lapidaries. All the accounts say the 
Toltecs came at different times, by land and sea, mostly 
in small companies, and always from the northeast. 
This can be explained only by supposing they came by 
sea from the mouth of the Mississippi River or from the 
Gidf coast near it, and by land throngh Texas. Bet the 
country from which tliey came was invariably Huebae* 
Tlapalan. 

Cabrera eaj-s IIuehue-Tlapalan was the ancient coun- 
try of the Toltecs. Its simple name was Tlapalan, but 
they called it Ilnehue, old, to distinguish it from tliree 
other Tlapalans which they founded in the districts of 
their new kingdom. Torgueraada says the same. We 
are not authorized to reject a fact so distinctly stated 
and so coDstantly reported in the old books. The most 
we can do against it with any show of reason is to re- 
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ceive it witli doubt. Therefore it Beeme not improbable 
that the " Old Tlapalan" of Central American tradition 
was the country of onr Mound-Buildci-s. 

Another circumstance mentioned is not without sig- 
nificance. It is said, in connection with this account of 
the Toltec migi-ation, tliat Huehue-Tlapalan was Bncceas- 
fully invaded by Chichimece, meaning barbarous aborig- 
inal tribes, who wero united under one great leader. 
Here is one statement (a little condensed) touching this 
point: "There was a terrible struggle, bnt, after about 
thirteen years, the Toltecs, no longer able to resist sue- 
cessf ally, were obliged to abandon their country to es- 
cape complete subjugation. Two chiefs guided the 
march of the emigrating nation. At length they reached 
a region Dear the sea uamed ' Tlapalan-Couco,' where 
they remained several years. But tliey finally undertook 
another migration and reached Mexico, wliere they buiU 
a town called ' Tollanzinco,' and later the city of Tullan, 
which became the seat of their government." 

Tliia is substantially what is told of the defeat and mi- 
grations of the Toltecs. The history of Ixtlilxochitl adds 
doubtful modifications and particulars not found in the 
" Codex Chimalpopoca." (See Qnatre Lettres, etc.) This 
Cliichimec invasion of Huehue-Tlapalan is placed at a 
period which, iu the chronology of the native books, was 
long previous to the Christian era, and is mentioned to 
explain the beginning of the Toltec movement toward 
Mexico ; but the account of it is obscure. 

To find a system of chronology in these old books is 
not snrprising when we consider that even the Aztecs of 
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HoDtezama's time knew enough of astronomy to liave a 
correct measure of tlie year. The Aztecs adopted the 
methods of astronomy and elironology which were used 
by their predeceesoi-s. They divided the year into eigh- 
teen months of twenty days each; but, as tliis gave tlie 
year only three Inmdred and sixty days, five snpplement- 
aty days were added to eacli year, and a sixth day to 
every fourth year. The bissextile is known to have been 
used by the Mayas, Tzendals, and Quiches, and it was 
probably common. 

We can not reasonably refuBe to gi\e some attention I 
to their chronology, even while doubting its value as a 
means of fixing dates and measuring historical periods. 
Its method was to count by egnal periods of years, as 
we count by centuries, and their chronology presents a 
series of periods which carries back their history to a 1 
very remote time in tlie past. Brasseor de Bonrbourg \ 
says : " In the histories written in the Nahuatl language, 
the oldest certain date is nine hundred and fifty-five 
years before Christ." This, lie means, is the oldest date 
in the history of the Nahuas or Toltecs whicli has been 
accurately determined. The calculation by which it is 
found is quoted from the later portion of the "Codex 
Cliimalpopoca" as follows ; " Six times 400 yeara plus 
113 years" previous to the year 155S A,D. This is given i 
as the date of a division of the land by the Nahuas. The 
division was made 2513 years previous to 1558 A.D., or 
in 955 U.C. If tliis date could be accepted as authentic, 
it would follow that the Nahuas or Toltecs left Haehne- 
Tlapalan more than a thousand years previous to the | 
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Christian era, for ihej' dwelt a long time in tbe country 

of Xibalba as peaceable settlers before they orgi 
the civil war which raised them to power. 



BOUE COMFIKMATION OF THIS BIBTOHY. 

That the ancient history of the country was some- 
thing like what is reported in the old writings seeins 
not improbable when we consider the condition in which 
the native population was found three htmdred and fifty 
years ago. This shows that Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica had been subjected to disrupting political changes 
eansed by violent transfei-s of supreme influence from 
one people to another several times in the course of a 
long history. Such a history is indicated by the monu- 
ments, and its traces were noticeable in peculiarities of 
the native inhabitants of the various districts at the time 
of the Spanish Conquest. They are still manifest to 
travelera who study tlie existing representatives of the 
old race and the old dialects suflicientlj to find them. 
There were several distinct families or groups of lan- 
guage, and, in many cases, the people represented by 
each family of dialects were in a state of separation or 
disruption. To a considerable extent they existed in 
fragmentary communities, sometimes widely separated. 

The most important group of related dialects was that 
which included the speech of the Mayas, Quiches, and 
Tzendals, which, it is supposed, represented the language 
of the original civilizers, the Colhuas. Dialects of this 
family are found on both sides of the great forest. Tliere 
were other dialects supposed to indicate Toltec commu- 
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niti'eB ; and there were conimnTiities soutli of Mesico, in 
Xicaragiia, and even f artiier soutb, wliicli used the Aztec 
sixjecli. Very Iikel_y all these differing groups of lan- 
guage came originally from the same source, and really 
represent a single race, but coraparati\'Q philology has 
not yet reported on them. Mention is made of another 
people, called Waiknas or Caribs, and conjecture sees in 
tlicm remains of the aboriginal barbarians termed Chich- 
imecs. Tliey dwelt chiefly in the " dense, dank forests" 
fonnd growing on the low alluvion of the Atlantic coast 
So far as is known, their speech bad no affinity with 
that of any other native community. People of this 
race constitute a chief element in the mixed population 
of the " Mo6(]^uito Coast," known as Moscos. 

In Yucatan the old inhabitants were Mayas, and peo- 
ple using dialects related to theirs were numerous in Ta- 
basco, Chiapa, Guatemala, and the neighboring districts, 
wliile all around the country were scattered communi- 
ties supposed to be of ToUec origin, as tlieir epeecli 
conld not be classed with these dialects nor with that of 
the Aztecs. Tlie most reasonable explanation of this 
condition of the people is that furnished by the old 
chronicles and traditions. The country must have been 
occnpied, during successive periods, by different peoples, 
■wlio are represented by these broken commimities and 
unlike groups of language. When all the native writ- 
ings still in existence shall have been translated, and es- 
pecially when the multitude o£ inscriptions found in the 
ruins sliall have been decipliered, we may be able to see 
in a clearer light the ruins, tlie people, and their history. 
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If a clever gleaner of the curious and notable things 
in literature should write on the curiosities of historical 
speculation, he ■would be sure to take some account of 
" A New History of the Conqoest of Mexico" publiehed 
in Philadelphia in 1859. The special aim of thia work 
is to deny utterly the civilization of the Aztecs.' The 
author has ability, earnestness, and kuowledge of what 
lias been written on the subject; he writes witli vigor, 
and with a charming extravagance of dogmatic assump- 
tion, which must be liked for its heartiness, while it fails 
to convince those who study it. This writer fully ad- 
mits the significance of the old ruins, and maintains that 
a great civilization formerly existed in that part of the 
continent. Tliis he ascribes to tlio Phixnicians, while 
he gives it an extreme antiquity, and thinks the present 
mills have existed as ruins " for thousands of years," 
explaining these words to mean that their history " is 
separated by a cycle of thousands of years from the civ- 
ilization of our day." In hia view, the people who con- 
structed the old cities were subjugated and destroyed, 
long ages since, " by inroads of northern savages," who 
were the only people in the country when the Spaniards 
arrived. 
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The chief businees of tliis "New History" is to set 1 
forth these views. Under the tieatmeut of its author, 
Monteztiina becomes a nide Indian sachem, his kingdom 
a confederation of barbarous Indiau tribes like that of 
(ho Iroquois, the cit^ of Mexico a chister of mud huts ol 
wigwams in an everglade, its causeways rude lodiau 
footpaths, its temples aud palaces pure fictions of lying 
Spanish romance, and all previous histories of the Az- 
tecs and their country extravagant inventions with a ' 
"Moorish coloring." lie would have us believe that J 
what he calls " the pretended civilization of Montezuma 
and his Aztecs" was a monstrous fable of the Spaniards, 
a " pure fabrication," encouraged by the civil anthority 
in Spain, and supported by the censorship of the Inqui- 
bition. Therefore he undertakes to destroy "the fabric 
of lies," unveil those " Mexican savages" the Aztecs, and 
tell a " new" story of their actual character and condi- 
tion. 

Of course, views so preposterous do not find much fa- ' 
vor. If tlie Mexicans had been nothing more than this, 
the experience of Cortez among them would have been 
like that of De Soto in his long and disastrous march 
through Florida, the Gulf regions, and the country on 
the lower Mississippi. Cortez and his men had a differ- 
ent fortime, because their march was among people who 
had towns, cities, settled communities, and the applian- 
ces and accumulations of civilized life. Doubtless some 
of the Spaniards exaggerated and romanced for effect 
in Spain, bot they did not invent either the city of Mex- 
ico or the kingdom of Montezuma, We can see clearlj.J 
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that the Mexicans were a civilized people, that JS 
ma's city of Mexico was larger tliaii the present eitj', 
and that an important empii'e was substantially conquer- 
ed when that city was finally subjugated and destroyed. 
That the ancient city of Mexico was a great city, well 
built partly of timber and partly of cut stone laid in 
a mortar of lirpe, appears in all that is said of the si^e, 
and of the dealings of Cortez with its people and their 
rulers. Montezuma, wishing to remove false notions of 
tlie Spaniards concerning his wealth, said to Coi-tez dur- 
ing their first interview, "The Tlaecalans, I know, have 
told you that I am like a god, and that alt about me in 
gold, silver, and precious stones ; but yon now see that I 
am mere flesh and blood, and that vii/ houses are huHt 
of lime, ston^, and iimberP^ Lime, stone, and timber! 
This was the poorest view of the old city of Mexico that 
could be given to those who saw it. It is not easy to 
understand how a denial of the Aztec civilization was 



THE DT6C0TEET AND INVASION. 

Tlie first inhabitants of that part of the continent 
seen by Spaniards were Mayas from Yucatan. Colum- 
bus met them in 1502 at an island near Ruatan, off the 
coast of Honduras. While lie was stopping at this isl- 
and, these Mayas came there " in a vessel of coneiderabie 
size" from a port in Yucatan, thirty leagues distant. It 
was a trading vessel, freighted with a variety of mer- 
chandise, and it nsed sails. Its cargo consisted of a va- 
riety of textile fabrics of divers colors, wearing apparel. 
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arms, booaehold f urnitare, attd cacao, and the crew anni- 
liered twenty men. Columbus, who treated them very 
kindly, described these strangers aa well clothed, intelli- 
gent, and altogether sujwrior to any other people he had 
diecovercd in America. Adventurers hunting for prey 
soon began to make voyages in that direction and report 
what they saw. Sailiug along the coast of Yucatan, 
ihej discovered cities, and " the grandeur of tlie build- 
ingB filled tliem with astonishment." On the main land 
and on one or two islands they saw great edifices built 
iif stone. The seeming riches and otlier attractions of 
the country led the SpaniardB to invade Yucatan, but 
they were defeated and driven off. At this time they 
gained considerable knowlodgo of Mexico, and persuad- 
ed themselves that immense wealth could be found 
there. 

FinaHy, in March, 1519, Cortez landed near tlie place 
where Vera Cruz was afterward built, and moved on 
through tlie country toward the city of Mexico, Study- 
ing, in all the histories of tlie Conquest, only their inci- 
dental references to the civilized condition of the people, 
we can see plainly what it was. As the invaders ap- 
proached Tlascala, they found " beautiful whitewashed 
houses" scattered over tlie country. The Tlascalans had 
towns, cities, agriculture, and markets. Cortez found 
among them all that was needed by his troops. His su- 
premacy in Tlascala was easily established ; and it was 
not difficult to induce the people to aid him cordially in 
Ilia operations against Mexico, for they hated the Aztecs, 
by whom they had recently been subjugated. In a do- 
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Bcription of their capital, lie stated that it vteis as large 
as the city of Granada, in Spain. 

He weut next to Choi ulu, where, near the great mound, 
was an important city, in which they saw a "great plaza." 
Cemal Diaz said of this city, " I well remember, when 
we first entered this town and looked up to the elevated 
white temples, how tlie whole place put us completely in 
mind of Valladolid." The ''white temples" were "ele- 
vated" because they stood on Iiigh pyramidal founda- 
tions, just as tliey are seen in the old ruins. It is proba- 
ble, however, that these were built of adobe bricks or of 
timber. The city very likely was much older than the 
Aztec empire. A Spanish officer named Ordaz ascend- 
ed Mount Popocatapetl, and one thing he saw waa " the 
V^allcy of Mexico, with its city, Its lagunas and islands, 
and its scattered hamlets, a busy throng of Hfe being ev- 
ery where visible." 

TUE CITY OF MEXICO. 

At the city of Mexico Cortez had a great reception, 
negotiation ha\ing established the fonn of friendly re- 
lations between him and Montezuma. Quarters were 
provided in the city for the Spanish portion of liis army, 
a vast edifice being set apart for their use which fur- 
nished ample aceommodations for the whole force. The 
place could be entered only by causewayB. They march- 
ed on a wide avenue which led through the heart of the 
city, beholding the size, architecture, and beauty of the 
Aztec capital with astonishment. This avenue was lined 
with some of the finest houBCB, built of a porous red 
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Btone dug froin quarries in tlie neighborhood. The peo- 
ple gathered in crowds on the streets, on the flat roofs, 
in the doorways, and at the windows to witness the ar- 
rival of tlie Spaniards, Most of the streets were nari'ow, 
and Iiad houses of a much less imposing character. The 
great streets went over numerous canals, on well-built 
bridges. Montezuma's palace was a low, irregular pile 
of stone structures extending over a large space of 
ground. 

Among the teacallia of tlje Aztec capital tlie "great 
temple" stood foremost. It was situated in the t-euti-e 
of a vast inelosnre, which was surrounded by a Iieavj 
wall eight feet high, built of prepared stone. This 
closure was entered by four gateways opening on the' 
four principal etreets of the city. The "temple" was 
solid Btmcture built of earth and pebbles, and faced 
from top to bottom witli hewni stone laid in mortar. It 
had five stages, each receding so as to be smaller than 
that below it. In general outline it was a rectangular 
pyramid three hundred feet square at the base, with a 
level summit of considerable e.-itent, on whieh were two 
towers, and two altars where "perpetual fires" were 
maintained. Here the religious ceremonies were con- 
ducted. The ascent was by a circular flight of steps on 
the outside wliich went four times around the structure. 
The water in the lagoons being salt, tlie city was e 
plied with water by means of an aqueduct which 
tended to Chapiilte]3ec. 

Such substantially is the account given of the old oil 
of Mexico and its great temple by every writer who 
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them before the Conquest, and all the struggles which 
took place for possession of tliis capital had a eharatter 
that would have been impossible any where save in a 
large city. In every account of the attacks on tfie great 
temple, we can see that it was a great temple ; and we 
may perceive what the old city was by reading an^^ac- 
coimt of the desperate and bloody battles in which the 
Spaniards were driven from it, after standing a ten days' 
siege in the great stone building they occupied. 

TilE CONQUEST. 

This battle took place in the latter part of Jnne,1520, 
several months after the friendly reception, and was oc- 
casioned by the treacherous and most atrocious proceed- 
ings of the Spaniards, which drove the Mexicans to mad- 
ness. Nearly a year passed before Cortez made another 
attack on the Mexican capital. During this time he 
found means among the Tloscalans to build a flotilla of 
thirteen vessels, which were transported in pieces to Lake 
Tezcuco and tliere pnt together. This would have been 
impossible if be bad not found in the country suitable 
tools and mechanics. By means of these vessels armed 
with cannon, and assisted by a great array of native al- 
lies consisting of Tlascalans, Cholulans, and many others, 
be took control of the lagimas, secured possession of the 
caaseways, and attacked the city in vain for forty-five 
da)3, although his men several times penetrated to the 
great square. He now resolved to enter by gradual ad- 
vances, and destroy every thing as he went. This he 
did, burning vAi&t was combustible, and tearing down 
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most of the edifii«s built of Btone ; nevertheless, thir 
or forty daye more passed before this work of destmo* 
tiou was complete, Tlie inliabitanta of the city wen 
given over to extermination. 

The conqnerore proceeded immediately to rebuild the 
city, native architects cliiefly being employed to do the 
work. Materials for the rebuilding were taken from t' 
mina ; probably many of the old Aztec foundations wei 
retained, and there may now bo edifices in the city « 
Mexico which stand on some of these foimdations. 
Twelve acres of the great inclosure of the Aztec temple 
were taken for a Spanish plaza, and are still used for 
this purpose, while the site of the temple ia occnpied by 
a cathedral. The plaza is paved with marble. Like the 
rest of the great iitcloeure, it was paved when the Span- 
iards first saw it, and the paving was so perfect and bo 
smooth tliat tlieir horses were liable to slip and fall when 
tiiey attempted to ride over it. 

Some relics recovered from ruins of the old temple 
have been preserved. Among them is the great Aztec 
calendar which belonged to it, on which are carved hie- 
roglyphics representing the months of the year. Tliis 
calendar was found in 1790 buried in the great equare. 
It was carved from a mass of porous basalt, and made 
eleven feet eight inches in diameter. It was a fixture of 
the Aztec temple ; it is now walled into one side of the 
cathedral- The " stone of sacrifice," another relic of the 
temple, nine feet in diameter, and covered with sculp- 
tured liicroglyphicB, can still be Been in the city, and in 
tlie suburbs, it is said, vestiges of the mins of long lines 
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of edifices cao be traced. Calendars made of gold and 
silver were common in Mexico. Before Cortez reached 
the capital, Montezuma sent him two " as large as cart- 
wheels," otio representing the sun, tlio other the moon, 
both " richly carved." During tlie sack of the city a 
calendar of gold was found by a soldier in a pond of 
Gnatemoziii's garden. Cut these Spaniards did not go 
to Mexico to study Aztec astronomy, nor to collect curi- 
osities. In their hands every article of gold was speedi- 
ly transformed into coin. 

In every Spanish description of the city we can see 
its resemblance to cities whose ruins are found farther 
eontb. If the Spaniards had invented the temple, they 
would not have made it unlike any thing tliey had ever 
before seen or heard of, by placing ita altar on the Eiim- 
mit of a high pyramid. This method of constructing 
temples is seen In the old niins, but it was nntnown to 
Cortez and his men until they found it in Mexico. The 
only reasonable or possible explanation of what they 
said of it is, that the temple actually existed at the Aztec 
capital, and that the Spaniards, being there, described 
what they saw. The nniform testimony of all who saw 
the country at that time shows that the edificea of tovms 
and cities, wherever they went, were most commonly 
built of cut stone laid in mortar, or of timber, and that 
in the more rural districts tliatch was frequently used 
for the roofs of dwellings. Moreover, we are told re- 
peatedly that the Spaniards employed " Mexican ma- 
sons," and found tiiem "very expert" in the arts of 
bnilding and plastering. There is no good reason to 
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doubt tliat tlio civilized conditloii of the coantiy, wlien^l 
the Spaniards found it, m'ob Eiiperior to what it has beeal 
at any time since the Conquest., 

WHO WESE TUB AZTECS? 

The Mexicans, or Aztecs, aubjiigated by Corfez, were 1 
themselvGE invadere, whose extended dominion was prob- 
ably lees than two hundred and fifty years old, although 
they had been much longer in the Valley of Mexico. 
There were important portions of the country, especially 
at the south, to which their rule had not been extended. 
In several districts besides those of the Mayas and the 
Quicb^ tiie natives still maintained independent gov-l 
emments. The Aztec conquest of tlie central region, J 
between the Gulf of Mesico and the Pacific, was conitJ 
pleted only a few years previous to the arrival of thai 
Spaniards, and the conquest of this region had not been 1 
fnlly secured at some points, as appeared Jn the readi- 
ness of the TIascalans and others to act in alliance with 
Cortez. But the Aztecs did not come from abroad. They 
belonged in the country, and seem to have been origin- 
ally an obscure and somewhat rude branch of tha native I 
race. 

It is very probable that the Colhuas and Tsahuas or 
Toltecs of the old books and traditions, togetlier with 
the Aztecs, were all substantially the same people. They 
established in the country three distinct family groups 
of language, it is said, but the actual significance of this 
difference in speech has not been clearly determined, 
Theeo unlike gronps of language have not been suffix I 
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ciently analyzed and studied to justify ua in assuming 
that they did not all come from tlie same original source, 
or that tliere is a. more radical difference between them 
than between the Sclavonic, Teutonic, and Scandinavian 
groups in Europe. These ancient Americans were dis- 
tinct from each otlier at Ike time of the Conquest, but 
not so distinct as to show much difEerence in their relig- 
ious ideas, their mythology, their ceremonies of *vorship, 
their metiiods of building, or in the genera! character of 
their civilization. 

If the Toltecs and our Mound-Builders, were the same 
people, they probably went from Mexico and Central 
America to the Valley of the Mississippi at a very re- 
mote period, aa Colhuan colonies, and after a long resi- 
dence tliere returned so much changed in spoedi and m 
other respects as to seem a distinct people. The Aztecs 
appear to have dwelt obscurely in the south before they 
rose to power. They must have been at first much less 
advanced in civilization than their predecessors, but ready 
to adopt the superior knowledge and methods of the 
country they invaded. 



TUET CAME FROM THK SOTTril. 

It has sometimes been assumed, that tlie Aztecs came 
to Mexico from tlie north, but there is nothing to war- 
rant this assumption, nothing to make it probable, noth- 
ing even to explain the fact that some persons have en- 
tertained it. People of the ancient Mexican and Central 
American race are not found fartlier north than New 
Mexico and Arizona, where they are known as PnebloSf 
K 
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or Village iBdiaiis. In the old times that was a f rontiei^ 
region, and the Pueblos eeem to represent ancient 6et- 
tlers wlio went there from the Bouth. There was the 
border line between the Mexican race and the wild In- 
dians, and tlie distinction between the Fneljlos and tiie 
Bavage tribes is every way so uniform and so great that 
it is weU-nigli impossible to beUeve they all belong to 
the same race. In fact, no people realty like our wild 
Indians of North America have ever been found in Mex- 
ico, Central America, or South America. 

Investigation has made it probable tliat the Mexicana 
or Aztecs went to the Valley of Mexico from the south. 
Mr. Squier Bays : " The liyjiothesis of a migration from 
Nicaragua and Cuscutlan to Anahuac is altogether more 
conaonant with prababilitiea and with tradition than that 
which derives the Mexicans from the north ; and it is a 
significant fact, that in tlie map of their migrations pre- 
sented by Gemelli, the place of the origin of tlie Aztecs 
IB designated by tlie sign of water (atl standing for Azt- 
Ian), a pyramidal temple ivith grades, and near these a 
palm-tree." Humboldt thought this indicated a sotitli- 
ern origin. 

Communities of Aztecs still exist as far south as Nic- 
aragua and Costa Kica, witli some variations in their 
Bpeech, but not bo great, probably, as to make them unin- 
telligible to each otlier. The Spanish historian, Ov-iedo, 
called attention to the fact that an isolated community 
of Aztecs was found occupying tlie territoiy between 
Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific. They ■were called 
Niqnirans, and Mr. Bquier seems to have verified this 
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fact. Tlie result of liis investigation is that tLe people 
of tlie district specified are Aztecs, and that, "from the 
comparative latenesa of the separation or Bome other 
cauae," their distinguishing features were easily recog- 
nized, their speech being nearly identical with the native 
speech heard in the Valley of Mexico. Oviedo said of 
them : " The Niquirans who speak the Mexican language 
have the same manners and appearance as the people of 
New Spain (Mexico)." In the neighboring districts, com- 
laimities closely related to the Mayas are found, and oth- 
ers that appear to belong to the Toltec family. Azteca 
are found still farther south, and there appear to be con- 
clusive reasons for believing that Montezuma's people 
went from the south to Anahuac or Mexico. 

According to thfi native histories as reported by Clavi- 
gero, the Aztecs began their migration northward from 
Aztlan about the year 1160 A.D., and founded the more 
important of their first settlements in theValley of Mex- 
ico about the year 1216 A.D., a little over three hundred 
years previous to the Spanish invasion. Another result 
of investigation adds a century to this estimate. This 
result is reached as follows: the Mexicans stated con- 
stantly that their calendar was reformed some time after 
they left Aztlan, and that in the year 1519 eight cycles 
of fifty-two years each and thirteen years of a ninth cyclo 
had passed since that reform was made. This carries 
back the beginning of their migration considerably be- 
yond the year 1090 A.D. 

Their sway seems to have been confined for a loDg 
time to Anahuac. They grew to siipreraacy in part prob- 
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ably by tlic arrival of new immigrants, but chiefly by 
conquest of the small states into which the country was 
divided. They could leai'u from their more cultivated 
neighbors to refonn their calendar, compute time with 
greater accuracy, and make important improvements in 
(itlier respects. They must also have modified their i-e- 
ligioua system to some extent, for it does not appear that 
they had adopted the worship of Kuknlcan (whose name 
they transformed into Quetzalcohaatl) before they came 
to Mexico. But they brought with them au effective 
pohtical organization, and very likely they were better 
fitted tlian most of their new neighbors for the rude 
work of war. 

Before the city of Mexico was built, the seat of th( 
government was at Tezcuco. The character of their 
civilization after they rose to pre-eminence was shown 
in their organization, in their skill as builders, in the 
varied forms of their industry, and in the development 
of their religious ceremoniea It is manifest that they 
adopted all the astronomical knowledge and appliances 
found in the neighboring states which they subjugated. 
Their measure of the solar year and their numbering of 
the months were precisely like what had long existed in 
this part of the country ; and they had the same astro- 
nomical implements or contrivances. One of these con- 
trivances, found at Chapultepec, is described as follows : 

" On the horiKontal plane of a large, carefully-worked 
stone, three arrows were cut in relief, so that the shaft 
ends came together and made equal angles in the 
Tlie points were directed eastwai-d, the two outside Bh( 
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Ing the two Bolatitial points, and that in the centre the 
equinoctial. A hne on tlie carrcd band holding them 
together was in range \Tith holes in two stones which 
stood exactly north and south, A cord drawn tightly 
through the holes in these two stones would, at the mo- 
ment of noon, cast its shadow on the line drawn across 
the hand. It was a perfect instrunjent for ascertaining 
east and west with precision, and for determining the 
exact time by the rising and setting of the sun at the 
equinoxes and solstices. This stone has now been broken 
lip and nsed to construct a furnace." 

These Aztecs were manifestly something \-ery differ- 
ent from " Mexican savages." At the same time, tliey 
were less advanced in many tilings than their predeces- 
sors. Their skill in architecture and architectural orna- 
mentation did not enable them to bnild snch cities as 
Mitia and Palenque, and their " picture writing" wa« a 
much ruder fonii o£ the graphic art than the i)honetic 
system of the Mayas and Qnich^s. It does not appear 
tiiat they ever went so far in literary improvement aa to 
adopt this simpler and more complete system for any 
purpose whatever. I£ tlie country had never, in tlie pre- 
«ion8 ages, felt the influence of a higher enlture than 
that of the Aztecs, it would not have now, and never 
could have liad, mined cities like Mitla, Copan, and Pa- 
lenque. Kot only was the system of writing shown by 
the conntless inscriptions quite beyond the attainments 
of Aztec art, but also tlie abundant sciilptni-es and the 
whole svstem of decoration found in the old ruins. 
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ANCIENT PERU. 

The ruins of Ancient Peru are found chiefly on the 
elevated table-lands of the Andes, between Quito and , 
Lake Titicaca ; but they can be traced five hundred milai 
farther soutli, to Chili, and throughout the region coiv-fl 
necting these high plateaus with the Pacific coast. Tliel 
great district to which they belong extends north andj 
soutli about two thousand miles. When the marauding 
Spaniards ftrrived in tliG country, tliis whole region was ' 
the seat of a populous and pros^ierous empire, eoinjilete 
in its civil organization, supported by an efiicient system 
of industry, and presenting a very notable development 
of some of the moi-e important arts of civilized life. 
These ruins differ from those in Mexico and Central 
America. No inscriptions are found in Peni ; there is 
no longer a "marvelous abundance of decorations;" 
nothing is seen like the monoliths of Copan or the bas- 
reliefs of Palenqne. The method of building is differ- 
ent; the Peruvian temples were not high truncated pyr- 
amids, and the great edifices were not erected on j 
ramidal foundations. The Peruvian rnina show ns i 
mains of cities, temples, palaces, other edifices of variom 
kinds, fortresses, aqueducts (one of them four hundi 
and fifty miles long), great roads (extending through i 



whole length of the empii-e), and teri'aces on the sides of 
moimtaiiiB. For all tliese coustnictions the builders used 
cut atone laid in mortar or cement, and their work was 
done adniii-ably, but it is every where seen that the ma- 
sonry, although sometimes ornamented, was generally 
plain in style and always massive. The antiquities in 
this region have not been as much explored and de- 
scribed as those north of the isthmus, but their general 
character ia known, and particular descriptions of some 
of them have been published. 



TUE EPASISU HUNT FOE PEEU, 

The Spanish conquest of Peru furnishes one of the 
most remarkable cliaptera in the history of audacious 
villainy, It was the work of Buccessful Imecaneera as 
unscrupulous bs any crew of pirates that ever robbed 
and murdered on the ocean. After their settlements 
began on the islands and the Atlantic coast, rumors 
came to them of a wonderful country somewhere at a 
distance in the west. They knew nothing of another 
ocean between them and tlic Indies ; tlie western side of 
the continent was a veiled land of mystery, but the ni- 
mors, constantly repeated, assured tliem tliat there was a 
coimtry in that unknown region where gold was more 
abundant than iron among themselves. Their strongest 
passions were moved ; greed for the precious metals and 
thirst for adventures. 

Balboa was hunting for Peru when he discovered the 
Pacific, about 1511 A.D. He was guided across the 
isthmus by a young native chief, who told him of that 
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ttceaii, saying it was the best way to the conntry whei 
all tlie common household utensils were made of gold. 
At the Bay of Panama Balboa heard more of Peru, and 
went down the coast to find it, but did not go eoutb 
mucli beyond the cightli degree of north latitude, 
his company of odventurera at this time was Francisco 
Pizarro, by whom Pern was found, subjugated, robbed, 
and ruined, some fifteen or twenty years later. Balboa 
was supei'seded by Pedrar'ias, another greedy adventurer, 
whose jealousy arrested his operations and finally put 
him to death. The town of Panama was founded in 
1519 by this Pedrarias, chiefiy as a point on the Pacific 
from which he could seek and attack Peru. Under liisj 
direction, in 1523, the search was attempted by Pascnal 
de Andagoya, bat be failed to get down the coast beyond' 
tlie limit of Balboa's exploration. Meanwhile clearer 
and more abundant reports of tlie rich and marvelous 
nation to be found somewhere below that point w-cre cir- 
culated among the Spaniards, and their eageittess t»' 
reach it became intense. 

In 1524, three men could have been seen in Panama 
busily engaged preparing another expedition to go in 
search of the golden country. These were Francisco 
Pizarro, a bold and capable adventurer, who could ni 
ther read nor write; Diego de Ahnagro, an impuh 
passionate, reckless soldier of fortune, and Hernando 
Luqne, a Spanish ecclesiastic, Vicar of Panama, i 
man well acquainted with the world and skilled in 
iiLg character, acting at this time, it is said; foi* an 
person who kept out of view. They had fonned an al 
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ance to discover and rob Pern. Liiquc wouM funiieh 
most of the funds, and wait in Panama for the others to 
do tlie work. Pizarro would be commaiider-in-cliief. 
The vessels used would necessarily be such as could be 
built at Panama, and, therefore, not very efficient. 

Pizarro went down the coast, landing from time to 
time to explore and rob villages, nntil he reached about 
the fourth degree of north latitude, wlieu he was obliged 
to return for supplies and repaire. It became necessary 
to reconstruct the contract and allow Pedrarias an inter- 
est in it. On the next voyage, one of the vessels went 
half a degree sontli of the equator, and encountered a 
vessel " like a European caravel," which was, in fact, a 
Peruvian balm, loaded with mercbandlae, vases, mirrors 
of bnniished Eilrer, and curious fabrics of cotton and 
woolen. 

It became again indispensable to send back to Pana- 
ma for supplies and repairs, and Pizarro was doomed 
to wait for them seven months on an island, lie next 
visited Tnrabez, in Pern, and went to tlie ninth degree of 
south latitude; but ho was obliged to visit Spain to get 
necessary aid before he could attempt any thing more, 
and it was not nntil the year 1531 that the conquest of 
Peru -was actually undertaken. 

In 1531 Pizarro finally entered Tumbez with his buc- 
caneers, and marched into the country, sending word to 
the Inca that he came to aid him against his enemies. 
There had been a civil war in the countrj-, which had 
been divided by the great Inca, Huayna Capac, the con- 
queror of Quito, between his two sons, Iluascar and Ata- 
K2 
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huallpa, and Hnascar )iad been defeated and thrown into 
prison, and finally put to death. At a city called Casa- 
inalca, Pizarro contrived, by means of the most atrocious 
treachery, to seize the Inca and massacre some ten thon- 
eand of the principal Perurians, who came to his camp 
unarmed on a friendly visit, Tliia threw tlio whole em- 
pire into confusion, and made the conquest easy. The 
Inca filled a room with gold as the price of his ransom ; 
the Spaniards took the gold, broke their pi-onttse, and pat 
liim to deatli. 



Tim ECINS NEAB LAKE TITICAC4. 

It is now agreed that the Peruvian antiquities repre- 
sent two distinct periods in the ancient history of the 
country, one being much older than the other. Mr. 
Prescott accepts and rejieats tlie opinion that "there ex- 
isted in the country a race advanced in civilization be- 
fore the time of the Incas," and that the ruins on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca are older tlian the reign of tlio 
firat luca. In the work of Rivero and You Tschudi, it 
is stated that a critical examination of the monuments 
"indicates two very different epochs in Peruvian art, at 
least so far as concerns architecture ; one before and tlie 
other after the arrival of the first Inca," Among the 
ruins which belong to the older civilization are those 
at Lake Titicaca, old Huanuco, Tiahuanaco, and Gran- 
Chimn, and it probably originated the roads and aque- 
ducts. At Cuzco and other places are remains of build- 
ings which represent the later time ; but Cuzco of the 

caa appears to have occupied the site of a ruined city 
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of the older period. Figure 61 gives a view of the an- 
cient Peruvian masonry. Monteeinos Eiipposee tlie name 
of Cuzco was derived from cosca, a Pemvian word sig- 
nifying to level, or from heaps of eartli called coscon, 
wliich abounded there. In Iiia account of the previous 
times there is mention that an old city built there was 
in ruins. Perhaps the first Inca found on its site noth- 
ing but C08C08, or heaps of ruiiia. 




Fig. Cl Andent Peruvian Masonry. 

At Lake Titicaea some of the more important re- 
mains are on the islands. On Titicaea Island are the 
rnina of a great edi^ce described as " a palace or tem- 
ple." Remains of other strnctnres esist, but their ruina 



are old, much older tlian tlie time of tlie Iiicas, Fig-' 
ures 52 and 53 roprestjiit different ruins on the ielacd of 




Titicuca. Tlii;v m-ie all liullt of licwn Ktoiie, and 1. 
doors and windows, wit!i posts, sills, and thresholds i 
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Btone, tlie doonvajs beiug narrower above tljan below. 
On the island of Coat'i tlicre are remarkable miiis. The 
largest building here 13 also described as "a palace or 
temple," although it mav have been Bometliing else. It 
was not high, but very large in extent. It etood aroniid 
three sides of a parallelogram, with some peculiarities 
of construction connected with tlie ends or wings. Mak- 
ing allowance for the absence of the pyramidal founda- 
tions, it has more rcsemblaQce to some of tlie great con- 
structions in Central America than to any Ihiug peculiar 
to the later pei-iod of Peruvian architecture. Another 
rain on this island is shown in Figure 5i. Tlie autiqni- 
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FIC.M.— Knhuoi 
ties on the islands and eliores of this lake need to he 
more completely explored and described, and probably 
interesting discoveries could he made at some points by 
means of well-directed excavations. 

A few miles from Lake Titicaca, at Tiahuanaco, are 
ruins which were very imposing when first seen by the 
Spaniards in the time of Pizarro. It is nsiiat to speak 
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of tliem as the oldest ruiiiB in Peru, which may or may 
not be correct. Tliej must, however, be classed with 
tliose at tlie lake. Not miicli now remaina of the edi- 
tices, which were in a very ruinous condition three hun- 
dred and forty yeare ago. Tliey were described by Ciega 
de Leon, who accompanied Pizarro, and also by Diego 
d'Alcoba^a. Ciega de Leon mentions " great edifiees" 
that were in ruins, "an artiticial hill raised on a ground- 
work of stone," and " two stone idols resembling the hu- 
man figure, and apparently made by skillful artificers." 
These " idols" were great statues, ten or twelve feet 
high. One of them, which was carried to La Paz in 
1S43, measured " tliree and a half yards" in length. 
Sculptured decorations appear on them, and, according to 
Cie^a de Leon, the figures Eeemed to be " clothed in long 
vestments"' different from those worn in the time of the 
Incas. Of a very remarkable edifice, whose foundations 
could be traced near these statues, nothing remained 
then "but a well-built wall, which must have been there 
for ages, the stones being very much woni and crum- 
bled." Ciega do Leon's description goes on as follows : 

"In this place, also, there are stones so large and so 
overgrown that our wonder is incited, it being incompre- 
hensible how tlie power of man could have placed them 
where we see them. They are variously wrought, and 
pome of them, having the form of men, must have been 
idols, Near the walls are many caves and excavations 
under the earth, but in another place, farttier west, are 
other and gi-eater monuments, such as large gateways 
with liinges, platforms, and porches, each made of a 
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gle stone. It surprised me to see these enormons gate- 
ways made of great masses of stone, some of wliicli 
were thirty feet loDg, fifteen high, and six tliick," 

Many of tlie stone monuments at Tialiuanaco have 
been removed, some for building, some for other pur- 
poses. In one ease, "lai^e masses of sculptured stone 
ten yards in length and six in width" were used to make 
grinding stones for a chocolate mill. The principal men- 
nnients now seen on this field of ruins are a vast mound 
fovering several acres, where tliere seems to have hcen a 
great edifice, fragments of columns, erect slabs of stone 
which formed parts of buildings, and several of the mon- 
olithic gateways, the largest of which was made of a sin- 
gle stone ten feet high and thirteen broad. Figiiro B5 
s ft view of one. Tlie doonvax- is nix foi-t four tiicIiM 
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high, and tiireo feet two incliea wide. Above it, along 
the wliole lengtli of the etone, which is now broken, is a, 
I covered with Bctilptiired fignres. "The whole 
;hborhood," says Mr. Squlcr, "is strewu with im- 
iiieiiae blocks of stone elab- 
orately wrought, equaling, if 
not surpassing in size, any 
known to exist in Egypt or 
India." 

At Cuzco, two or more 
degrees north of Lake Titi- 
j caca, there are ruins of 
I § buildings that were oeca- 
1 3 pied until the rule of the 
; Incaa was overtlirowa. Ke- 
■ mains of the old structures 
J are seen in various parts of 
5 the present town, some of 
3 them incorporated into new 
I edifices built by the Sjan- 
f iards. Cyclopean remainB 
I of walls of the Temple of 
' the Sun now constitute a 
portion of the Convent of 
St. Domingo. In the days of 
the Incas, this temple stood 
" a circuit of more than fonr 
hundred paces," and was sur- 
rounded by a great wall built 
of cut stone. Iiemaina of 
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the old fortificationB are eeen ; and there is an extensive 
ruin liere which sliows what is supposed to he all that re- 
inaiiiB of the palace of the Incas, Figures 56 and 57 
give views of remains of tlie ancient fortress walls at 
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Cuzeo. Occasionally there is search at Cnzeo, by means 
of excavation, for antiquities. Within a few years au 
important discovery has been made ; a luBar calendar of 
the Incas, made of gold, has been exhumed. At first it 
was described aa " a gold breastplate or sun ;" but Wil- 
liam Bollaert, who gives an aceoiint of it, finds that it 
is a calendar, the first discovered in Peru. Many others, 
probably, went to the melting-pot at the time of the Con- 
([uesC. This is not quite circular. The outer ring is five 
inches and three tentJis in diameter, and the inner four 
inches. It was made to be fastened to the breast of an 
Inca or priest. Tho figures were stamped on it, and 
tliere " seem to be twenty-four compartments, large and 
small, incbiding three at the top. At the bottom are 
two epaeea ; figures may ov may not have been there, 
but it looks as if they had been worn away." It was 
found about the year 1S59. 

The uniform and constant report of Peruvian tradi- 
tion places the beginning of this old civilization in the 
Valley of Cuzco, near Lake Titicaca. There appeared 
tlie first eivilizere and the first civilized commniiities. 
This beautiful lalley is the most elevated table-land on 
tho continent, Lake Titicaca being 12,846 feet above the 
sea level. Were it not within the tropics, it would be a 
region of eternal snow, for it is more than 4000 feet 
higher than tlie beginning of perpetnal snow on Mont 
Blane. IS'ear it are some of the higher peaks of the An- 
des, among them Sorato, lUimaui, and Sahama. 



OTHEE HONB IN FERU. 

TUe ancient Peru conquered and robbed by Pizarro ia 
now divided into Ecuador, Peru, liolt via, and Chili as far 
down as tlie thirty -seventh degree of south latitude. Its 
remains are foiuid to some extent ia all these countries, 
although most abundantly in Peru. 

The ruins known as " the Palaces of Gran-Chimu" are 
situated in the northwestern part of Peru, near Truxillo. 
Here, in the time of the first Ineaa, was an independent 
state, which was subjugated by the Inca set down in the 
list of Montesinos as the grandfather of Iluayna Capac, 
about a century before the Spaniards arrived. For what 
is known of these ruins we- are cluefly indebted to Mari- 
ano Eivepo, director of the National Museum at Lima. 
They cover a space of three quarters of a league, with- 
out including the walled squares found on every side. 
The chief objects of interest are the remains of twu 
great edifices called palaces. "These palaces are im- 
mense areas surrounded by high walls of brick, tbe walls 
being now ten or twelve yards high and six feet thick at 
the base." There was in each case another wall extei'ior 
to this. Within the palace walls were squares and dwell- 
ings, with narrow passages between them, and the walls 
are decorated. In the largest palace are the remains of 
a great reservoir for water, which was brought to it by 
subterranean aqueducts from tlie River Moche, two miles 
distant. Outside the inclosures of these palaces are re- 
mains of a vast number of buildings, which indicate that 
the city contained a great population. The Spaniards 
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took vast quantities of gold from the huacaa or tombs at 
this place. The amount taken from a eiiigle tomb in the 
years 15CG and 1593 was officially estimated at nearly 
a million dulluj's. I''ii.'mc 5S presents an end view of 




ffig. SS,— End view ol \\ai\e si 

the walls at Gran-Ciiimu. Figures 5!) and CO represent 
some of the decorations at Chimii-Cancliii. 
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of earth. On tliif 
IjroaJ, and 150 lii; 



Remariable ruins exist at Ciielap, in Northern Peni. 
" Tliey cousiat of a wall of wrought stones 3000 feet 
long, 560 broad, and 150 high, constituting a solid mass 
with a level summit," Probably tlic interior was made 
as another, " GOO feet long, 500 
In this, and also in the lower 
structure, there are many 
rooms made of wrouglit 
stone, in which ore a great 
number of niches or cells 
one or two yards deep, 
which were used as tombs, 
g Other old straetures exist 
S inthatneighborhood. Far- 
° tlier south, at Iluanuco cl 

1 Viego, or Old Iluanuco, 

2 are two peculiar ediSces 
I and a terrace, and near 
'^ tliem the faded traces of a 
= large town. The two ed- 
I ifices were built of a com- 
^ position of pebbles and 
= ciay, faced ivith hewn 
£ stone. One of them is 

called the "Look-out," but 
it is impoBsible to discover 
tlie purpose for which it 
was built. The interior of 
t)ie other is croased by six 
walls, in each of which is 
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a gateway, the outer one being finely fiuished, and 
ing & sculptured animal on each of the upper corners. It 
lias a large court, and rooms made of cut stones. Con- 
nected with this structure was a well-biiilt aquednct. 
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Seven leagues from Lima, near the eea, are the much- 
dilapidated ruiiifi, shown ia Figure 64, of a large city of 
the Incaa, which waa built chiefly of adobes or eim-dried 
bricks. It is called Pachacamac. Kuins of towns, cas- 
tles, fortresses, and other structures are found all about 
the countrj'. At one place, near Chavin de Huanta, 
there are remarkable ruius which are very old. The 
material used here was Hke that seen at Old Huanuco. 
From the interior of one of the great buildings there is 
a subterranean passage which, it is said, goes under the 
river to the opposite bank. Very ancient ruins, showing 
remains of large and remarkable edifices, were seen near 
Huamanga, and described by Cie9a de Leon. The na- 
tive traditions said this city was built by " bearded white 
men, wlio eame there long before the time of the Incas, 
and established a settlement." It is noticed every where 
that the ancient Peruvians made large use of aqueducts, 
which they built with notable skiU, using hewn stones 
and cement, and making tliem very substantial. Somo 
of them are still in use. They were used to carry water 
to the cities and to irrigate the cultivated lands. A few 
of them were very long. There ie mention of one which 
was a hundred and fifty miles long, and of another which 
was extended four hundred and fifty milee acroee sierraa 
and over rivers, from south to north. 



THB OBEAT FBBUVtAK BOASB. 

Nothing in Ancient Pern was more remarkable than 
the public roads. No ancient people has left traceg of 
works more astonishing than these, bo vast waa their n\- 
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tent, and bo great tlie skill and labor required to con^ 
struct tlieni. One of these roads ran along the moun- 
tains tlirougli the whole length of the empire, from Qui 
to to Cliiii. Another, starting from this at Cuzco, went 
down to the coast and extended northward to the equa- 
tor. These roads were built on beds or "deep under 
structures" of masonry. The width of tlie roadways 
\aried from twenty to twenty-five feet, and they were 
made level and smooth by paving, and in some places 
by a sort of macadamizing with pulverized stone mixed 
with lime mid bitiiminouB cement. This cement was 
used ia all the masonry. On each side of the roadway 
was " a very strong wall more than a fathom in thick- 
ness." These roads went over marshes, rivers, and great 
chasms of the sierras, and through roeky precipices aud 
mountain sides. The great road passing along the moun- 
tains was a marvelous work. In many places its way 
was cut thi'ough rock for leagues. Great ravines were 
filled up with solid masonry. Rivers were crossed by 
means of a curious kind of suspension bridges, and no 
obstruction was encountered which the buildei-s did not 
overcome. The builders of our Pacific Eailroad, with 
their superior engineering skill and mechanical appli- 
ances, might reasonably shrink from the cost and the 
difficulties of such a work as this. Extending from one 
degree north of Quito to Cuzco, and from Cuzco to Chili, 
it was quite as long as tlie two Pacific railroads, and its 
wild route among the mountains was far more difficult. 

Sarmiento, describiijg it, said, " It seems to me tliat if 
the emperor (Charles V.) should see fit to order the con- 
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strnction of another road like tlmt which leada from Qui- 
to to Ciizco, or tliat which from Cuzeo goes toward Chilij 
I certainly think lie would not be able to make it, with 
all his power." Hmnboldt examined some of the re- 
mains of this road, and described as follows a portion of 
it seen in a pass of the Andes, between Mansi and Losa: 
" Our eyes rested continually on superb remains of a 
paved road of the Incas. The roadway, paved witli well- 
cut, dark porphyritic stone, was twenty feet wide, and 
rested on deep fouiidationa. This road was marvelous. 
None of the Roman roads I have seen in Italy, in the 
South of France, or in Spain, appeared to me more im- 
posing than this work of the ancient Peruvians." lie 
saw remains of several other shorter roads wliich were 
built in the earne way, Eome of tliem between Loxa and 
the Eiver Amazon, Along these roads at equal distances 
were edifices, a kind of caravaneeras, built of hewn 8tone, 
for the accommodation of travelers. 

These great works were described by every Spanish 
writer on Pern, and in some accounts of them we find 
suggestions in regai-d to their history. They are call- 
ed " roads of the Licas," but they were probably mnch 
older than the time of these rulers. The mountain road 
running towai-d Quito was much older than the Inca 
Hnayna Capac, to whom it has sometimes been attrib- 
uted. It is stated that when he started by this route to 
invade the Qnitiia, the road was so bad that "he found 
great difficulties in the passage," It was then an old 
road, mnch out of repair, and ho immediately ordered 
the necessary reconstructions. Gomara says, "Iluayna 
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Capac restored, enlarged, and completed these roads, but 
he did not build them, as some pretend." These great 
artificial highways were broken up and made useless at 
the time of the Conquest, and the subsequent barbaroos 
rule of the Spaniards allowed them to go to decay. N 
only broken remains of tljcm exist to show their former 
character. 



THE PEECVIAN CIVILIZATION. 

The developnieiit of civilization in Pern was very dif- 
ferent from that in Mexico and Central America. In 
both regiona tlie people were sun-worshij^jers, but their 
religious organizations, as well as their methods of build- 
ing temples, were unlike. Neither of these peoples eeema 
to have borrowed from tiie other. It may be that all 
the old American eivilizations had a common ori^n in 
Sontli America, and tliat all the ancient Americans whose 
civilization can be traced in remains found north of the 
Isthmus came originally from that part of the continent. 
This hypothesis appears to me more probable Uian any 
other I have heard suggested. But, assuming this to be 
true, the first migration of civilized people from South 
America must have taken place at a very distant period 
in the past, for it preceded not only the history indicated 
by the existing antiquities, but also an earlier history, 
during which the Peruvians and Central Americans grew 
to be as different from their ancestors as f i-om eacli other. 
In each case, the development of civilization represented 
by existing monuments, so far as we can study it, 
I>ears to have been original. 
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In some respects tlie Pernvjan civilization ■was devel- 
oped to such a degree as clialleugtd admiration. The 
Peruvians were highly skilled in agiieiiiture and in some 
kinds of manufactures. IS'o people ever had a more ef- 
ficient system of industry. Tliis created their wealth 
and made possihle their great public woi'ks. All ac- 
counts of the country at the time of the ConqncEt agree 
in the statement that they cultivated the soil in a very 
admirable way and with remarkable success, nsing aque- 
ducts for irrigation, and employing guano as one of their 
most important fertilizers. Europeans learned from them 
the value of this fertilizer, and its name, gumw, is Peru- 
vian. The i-emaius of their works show wliat they were 
as builders. Their skill in cutting stone and their won- 
derful masonry can be seen and admired by modem 
builders in what is left of their aqueducts, their roads, 
their temples, and their other great edifices. 

They had great proficiency in the arts of spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing. For their cloth they used cotton 
and the wool of four varieties of the llama, that of the 
vicuiia being the finest. Some of their cloth had inter- 
woven designs and ornaments very skillfully executed. 
Many of their fabrics had rare excellence in tlie eyes of 
the Spaniards. Garcilasso says, "The coverings of tho 
beds were blankets and friezes of the wool of tlio vicuna, 
which is so fine and so much prized that, among other 
precious things from that land, tliey liavo been brought 
for the bed of Don Philip II." Of their dyes, this ac- 
count is given in the work of Kivero and Von Ttichiidi: 

"They possessed the eecret of fixing the dyo of all 
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colors, flesh-color, vellow, gray, blue, green, black, etc., so 
firmly in the thread, or iu the cloth already woven, that 
tliey never faded during tiie lapse of ages, even when 
exposed to the air or buried (in tombs) under ground. 
Only the cotton became eligktly discolored, while the 
woolen fabrics preserved their primitive lustre. It is a 
circumstance worth remarking that chemical analyses 
made of pieces of cloth of all the different dyes prove 
ttiat the Peruvians extracted all their colors fi'om the 
vegetable and none from the mineral kingdom. In fact, 
the natives of the Peruvian mountains now use plants 
uuknowQ to Europeans, producing from them bright and 
lasting colors." 

They bad great skill iu the art of working metals, es- 
pecially gold and silver. Besides these precious metals, 
they had copper, tin, lead, and quicksilver. Figures 65 
and && show some of tlie implements used by the Peru- 
vians. Iron waa unknown to them in the time of the 
Incas, althongb some maintain that they had it in the 
previous ages, to which belong tlie ruins at Lake Titi- 
caca. Iron ore was and still is yary abundant in Peni. 
It is impossible to conceive how the Peruvians were able 
to cut and work stone in such a masterly way, or to con- 
struct their great roada and aqueducts without tlie use 
of iron tools. Some of tlie languages of the country, I 
and perhaps all, had names for iron ; in official Peruvian 
it was called quUlay, and in the old Cliilian tongue _pa- 
nilic. " It ia remarkable," observes Molina, " that iron, 
which has been thought unknoM'n to the ancient Ameri- 
cans, has particular names in some of their tongnea." It 



' 18 not easy to tmderBtand 

why they had names for this 
metal,»if they never at any 
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time had knowledge of the 

metal itself. In the Mercurio 

Feruano, tome i., p. 201, 1791, 

la stated that, anciently, the 

Peruvian Bovereigns " worked 

magnificent iron mines at An- 

coriaraeB, on the west shore of 

Fig. M.-copper Tweezers. Lake Titicaca ;" but I Can not 

give the evidence nsed in snpport of thie etatement. 

Their goldsmiths and silversmiths had attained very 
great proficiency. They could melt the metals in fur- 
naces, cast them in monlds made of clay and gypsum, 
hammer their work with remarkable dexterity, inlay it, 
and solder it with great perfection. The gold and silver 
work of these artists was extremely abnndant in the 
countiy at the time of the Conqnest, but Spanish greed 
had it all melted for coinage. It was with articles o£ 
this gold-work that the Inca Atahuallpa filled a room in 
L2 
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his vain endeavor to purchase i-elcaee from captivity; 
One of the old ehroniclera mentions "Btatiiary, jars, 
vases, and every species of vessels, all of fine gold." 
Describing one of the palaces, he said : " They had au 
artificial garden, the soil of ivhich was made of Email 
pieces of tine gold, and this was artificially sowed with 
different kinds of maize which were of gold, their stems, 
leaves, and eai-s. Besides this, tljey had more than twen- 
ty eheep (llamas), with their lambs, attended by ehep- _ 
herds, all made of gold." This may be the same artbj 
ficial garden which was mentioned by Francisco Lopi 
de Gomara, who places it ou "an island near Puna.'^ 
Similar gardens of gold are mentioned by others. It ii 
believed that a large quantity of Pernvian gold-worV 
was thrown into Lake Titicaca to keep it from the Span- 
ish robbei-s. In a description o£ one lot of golden arti- 
cles sent to Spain in 1534 bj Pizarro, there is mention 
of " four Hamas, ten statues of women of full eizc, and a 
cistern of gold so curious that it incited the wonder c 
all." 

Nothing is more constantly mentioned by the old 
Spanish chroniclers than the vast abundance of gold in 
Peru. It was more common than any other metal. 
Temples and palaces were covered with it, and it was 
very beautifully wrought into ornaments, temple fumi- 
tnre, articles for household use, and imitations of al- 
most every object in natnre. In the coni-se of twenty- 
five years after the Conquest, tlie Spaniards sent from 
Peru to Spain more tlian four hundred million ducats 
(800,000,000 dollars) worth of gold, all or nearly all of 
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ithaving been taken from the subjugated Peruvians as i 

" booty." 

Figures 67 and" 08 show a golden and a silver vase, 
reduced from the actual 




Fig. 81.— Golden Vsse. 



size. Figures 69 and TO represent viiririii;; mllrlcs nf 
pottery; all liiese illuetrationa are copies from nrticIcB 
taken from old Peruvian tombs. 

The most perfectly manufactured articles of Peruvian 
pottery were used in the tombs. Some of thoEe made for 
other uses were very curious. A considerable ntimbor 
of articles made for common use have been preserved. 
Mariano Rirero, a Peruvian, says: "At this day tliere 
exist in many liouses pitchers, large jars, and earthen 
ix)ts of this manufactnre, which are preferred for their 
solidity to those manufactured by our own potturs." 
The ancient Peruviana were inferior to tho Ccntml 
Americans in the arts of ornamentation and eculpture. 

Science among the PenivianB «■»« not very highly de- 
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veloped, but engineering skill of some kind is indicated 
by the great roads and aqueducts. Their knowledge of 
the art of preparing colors and certain iisefnl medicines 
implied a study of plants. Their progress in astronomyj 
was not eqnal to that found in Central America ; nevei 



thelesB,tLey liad an ac- 
curate nieasure of the 
eolar year, but, unlike 
the Central AmericauB, 
they divided the year 
into twelve months, and 
they tised mechanical 
contrivaneea bucccbs- 
fiilly to fix the times 
of the Bolstices and ^ 
equinoxes. A class of ^ 
men called amautaa 5 
was trained to preserve |" 
and teach whatever ^ 
knowledge existed in s 
the country. It was ^ 
their bnsiuess to un- 
derstand the quijypus, 
keep in memory the 
Jiistorioal poems, give 
attention to the science 
and practice o£ medi- 
cine, and train their 
]inpils in knowledge. 
These were not priests ; they were tlie " Icaniod iiinn" of 
Peru, and the government allowed tlioni every fiicllily 
for study and for communicating^ injttriietlon, IlnW 
much they knew of astronomy it iM npt o««y lir wy, 
They had knowledge of some of the pUnotn, mid U !■ 
claimed that there is somo reason tu hutid^o limy iiiwxl 
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aids to eyeeiglit in Btiidying the }ieavenE, eiich as Eome 
suppose were used by our Mound-Builders, A discovery 
made in Bolivia a few years since is cited in support of 
thia belief. It is the figure of a man in tlie act of using 
a tube to aid vision, wbicli was taken from an ancient 
tomb. Mr. David Forbes, an English chemist and geol- 
ogist, obtained it in Bolivia, and carried it to England in 
1864. William BoUaeit describes it as follows in a pa- 
per read to the London Antliropological Society : 

" It ia a nude figure, of silver, two inches and a Iialf 
in height, on a flat, pointed pedestal. In the right hand 
it has the mask of a human face, but in the left a tube 
over half an inch in length, the narrow part placed to 
the left eye in a diagonal position, as if observing aome 
celestial object. This is the first specimen of a figure 
in tho act of looking through a hollow tube directed to 
the heavens that has been found in the New World, We 
can not suppose the Peruvians had any thing that more 
nearly resembled a telescope. It was found in a chulpa, 
or ancient Indian tomb, at Caquingora, near Coroeoro 
(lat. 17" 15' S., and long. 68° 35' W.), in Bolivia." He 
forgeta the astronomical monument described by Captain 
Dupaix. 

The art of writing in alphabetical characters, so far as 
appears, was unknown to the Peruviana in the time of 
the Incas. No Peruvian books existed at that time, and 
no inscriptions have been found in any of the ruins. 
They had a method of recording events, keeping ac- 
counts, and making reports to the government by means 
of the quippu. This was made of eords of twisted 
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wool fastened to a baee prepared for the purpose. These 
cords were of varioiia sizes and colors, and ei^ery size 
and color Lad its meaning. Tlie record was made by 
means of an elaborate system of knots and artificial in- 
tertwinings. The amautas were carefully educated to 
the business of understanding and using the qvijypug, 
and " this science was so much perfected that those 
skilled in it attained the art of recording historical 
events, laws, and decrees, so as to transmit to their de- 
scendants the most striking events of the empire ; thns 
the quippua could supply the place of documents." Eacli 
quippu was a book full of information for those who 
could read it. 

Among the amautas memory was educated to retain 
and tratiEinit to posterity songe, liiBtorical narrativea, and 
long historical poems. It is said, also, that tragedies and 
comedies were composed and preserved in this way, and 
that dramatic performances were among the regular en- 
tertainments encouraged and supported by the Incas. 
Whether the art of writing ever existed in the country 
can not now be determined. Some of the Pernvian 
tongues had names for paper; the people knew that a 
kind of paper or parehraent could be made of plantain 
leaves, and, according to Monteslnos, writing and books 
were common in the older times, that is to say, in ages 
long previous to the Incas. lie explains how the art 
was lost, as I shall presently show. 

It is not improbable that a kind of hieroglj'pl'i<;al 
writing existed in some of the Peruvian communities, 
especially among the Aymaraes. Humboldt mentions 
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books of liieroglyphieal writing found among tlie Panoes, 
on the Eivcr Ucayali, which were " bundles of their pa- 
per resembling our ^'olamea in qnarto." A Franciscan 
missionary found au old man sitting at the foot of a 
palm-tree and reading one of tbeee books to several 
young persons. The Franciscan was told that the writ- 
ing " contained hidden things which no stranger ought 
to know." It was seen that the pages of the book were 
" covered with figures of men, animals, and isolated char- 
acters, deemed hieroglyphical, and arranged in lines with 
order and symmetry." The Panoes said these books 
" were transmitted to them by their ancestors, and had 
relation to wanderings and ancient wars." There is sim- 
ilar writing on a prepared llama skin found among other 
antiquities on a peninenla in Lake Titicaea, which ia now 
in the museum at La Paz, Bolivia. It appears to be a 
i-eeord of atrocities perpetrated by the Spaniards at the 
time of the Conquest, and shows that some of the Ayma- 
raes could at that time write hieroglyphics. 
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XI. 

PEBUVIAN ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Tub Peruviaus, like most other important peoplea in 
all ageii', had mythical wonder-stories instead of anthentic 
ancient histoiy to explain the origin of their nation. 
These wore told in traditions and legends preserved and 
transmitted from generation to generation by the amau- 
tas. If they were also recorded in secret books of hiero- 
glyphical writing, snch as those found among the Panoea 
on the Ucajali, whielj " contained hidden things tiiat no 
stranger ought to know," satisfactory evidence of the 
fact has never been broiiglit to light. In addition to 
these, they had many historical traditions of much more 
importance, related in long poems and preserved in the 
Barae way ; and there were annals and national docu- 
ments recoi-ded in the quippus. 

Some of the Spanish writers on Peru, who described 
what they saw in the country at tlie time of the Con- 
quest, discussed its history. If they had used the proper 
sources of information with a more penetrating and com- 
plete investigation, and studied the subject as it might 
haie been studied at that time, their historical sketches 
would now have great value. The two most important 
works written at this time, the " Eelacion" of Sarraiento 
and the " Eelaciones" of Polo de Ondegardo, were never 
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printed. But uone of these writers sought to etudy Pe- 
rnrian antiquity beyond the period of the lueas, although 
Eome of them (Acosta for instance) inijuired sufficiently 
lo 8ee that Manco Capac was a mythical personage pre- 
fixed to the djTiastic hno of the Incas without actually 
belonging to it This limited view of the ancient his- 
tory, which was inconsistent with what could be seen in 
the antiquities and traditions of tlie country, was gen- 
erally accepted, because nothino; more could be known 
in Europe, and its influence was established by the un- 
due importance accorded to the '" Commentaries Keales" 
of Garcilasso de la Vega, published in 1609. 



GAECILASB08 HIBTOHT. 



Garcilasso de la Vega, the eon of a distinguished Span- 
iard of the same name, was born at Cuzco in 1540. His 
mother, named Rusta, was a niece of the great Inca 
Iluayna Capac, and granddaughter of his no lees emi- 
nent predecessor, Tupac Yupanqui. The intimate blood 
relationsliip which connected him with the Incaa natu 
rally drew attention to his work, and, with more haete 
than reason, was treated as the best possible qualification 
for -writing Peruvian history ; therefore his " Commen- 
tarios" acquired a very great celebrity, and came to be J 
regard^ as the highest authority on all questjons re- | 
lating to Peru previous to the Conquest. The work | 
never deserv'ed this reputation, although it was not witli- 
out value as an addition to wliat Iiad been written on the i 
subject by Spaniards. Garcilasso was not well qualified , 
to write a faithful history of Peru either by his knowl* j 
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edge or by tlie temi;)er of bia mind. His aim was to 
glorify the Incas aud their times, and mncli of his work 
was in the strain of tales heard in cliildhood from liis 
mother. 

The "CommentariosEeales" were written just as their 
author's training had prejiared him to write them. He 
lived in Cnzuo without education until he was nearly 
twenty years old, his intellectual development being con- 
fined to the instruction necessary to make liim a good 
Catholic. He then went to Spain and never retnmed to 
Pern. Tlie next period of his life was devoted to seek- 
ing distinction in the SpanJsIi military service ; but polit- 
ical influence was against him, and he could not attain 
the object of bis ambition. He finally retired to Cor- 
dova, acquired some lltemry culture, and rwohcd to win 
distinction by writing a history of his native coiintij. 
His materials for Buch a liistory, in addition to what 
conld be learned from the earlier Spanish writers, con- 
sisted entirely of what he had learned of Iiis molher and 
his early Peruvian associates at Cuzco, and of snch ac- 
quisitions as could be gained by means of correspond- 
ence with his acquaintances in Peru, after the purpose 
to write a history was formed. It can be seen readily 
that Garcilasso's history written in this way might have 
a certain value, while it could not be safely accepted as 
an authority. The first part of his work was published 
in 1609, when he was nearly se^■c^ty years old. 

According to his version of the Peruvian annals, the 
rule of the Incas began with the mythical Manco Capac, 
and lasted over five hundred years ; and this version, with 
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some Tariations in estimates of tlie time, has been re- 
peated ever since. The dynastic line of the Incas thus 
determined is giveii in the work of Rivero and Von 
Tschudi as follows : 

1, Manco-Capac, mysteriom " eon of the sun," who be- 
gan to reign in 1021 A.D., and died in 1062, having 
reigned forty years. 2. Sinclii-Rocca, who reigned thirty 
years, from 1062 to 1091. 3. Lloqne-Yupauqui, reigned 
tliirty-five years, from 1091 to 1126. 4. Mayta-Capac, 
thirty jears, from 1126 to 1156. 5. Capac-Yupanqui, 
forty-one years, from 1156 to 119T. 6. Inca !Rocca, fif- 
ty-one years, from 1197 to 1249. 7. Yahuar-Capac, for- 
ty years, from 1249 to 1289. S. Viracoclia, fifty-one 
years, from 1289 to 1340; his eon Inca TJrco reigned 
after him eleven daye, and waa then depoeed " as a fool 
incapable of governing." 9. Titu-Manco-Capac-Pacha- 
ciitee, sixty years, from 1340 to 1400, living, says tradi- 
tion, to be one hundred and three years old. 10. Yupan- 
qui, thirty-nine years, from 1400 to 1439. 11. Tnpac- 
Yupanqui (Gareilasso's great-grandfather) thirty-six 
years, from 1439 to 1475. 12. nuayna-Capac,"tlie most 
glorious of tlie Incas," fifty years, from 1475 to 1525. 
After his death the empire was divided between his two 
sons Hiiascar and Atahualtpa. This caused a civil war, 
which ended with the death of Huasear in 1532. One 
year later Atahuallpa was himself destroyed by Cortez. 

Manco-Capac, here set down as the first Inca, with a 
marvelous story of his mysterious origin and his mirac- 
ulous powers as a civilizer, was undoubtedly borrowed 
from traditions of the origin of civilization in the more 
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ancient times, ■wliiuli had beeu used by tLe Incaa in sup- 
port of tbcir claim to direct descent from the Bun. In 
reality, the first Inca was Kocca, or SincLi-Kocca, and 
several of the early Spanish writers were Bufiiciently 
■well informed to see thia. The period of the Incas must 
have been less than five hundred years if their dynasty 
consisted of no more than twelve or thirteen sovereigns. 
In other respects, this table of the sovereigns may be 
substantially correct, for there is a general agreement in 
regard to the names aud the order of succession, al- 
though Montesinos maintains that the fifth Inca on the 
list was borrowed by Garcilasso from traditions of a 
much more ancient sovereign ivho was greatly cele- 
brated in the historical poems, or confounded witJi him. 
The period of the Incas was very distinct in Pemrian 
history, but it is now understood that they represent only 
the last period in the history of a civilization which be- 
gan much farther back in the past. 



A 



FEKNANDO M0NTE81K0B. 

The only Spanish writer who really studied the an- 
cient history of Pern in the traditional and other records 
of the country was Fernando Moaiesinoe, who went 
there about a century after the Conquest. He was sent 
from Spain on Bcr%-ice which took him to every part of i 

Peru, and gave him the best possible opportunities for 
investigation. lie was a scholar and a worker, with a 
strong inclination to suclt studies, and, doring two peri- I 

ods of residence in the country, he devoted fifteen years 
to these inquiries with unremitting industry and great j 
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success. He soon learned to commnnicato freelj with 
the Peruvians in their own language; then he applied 
Limself to collect tlie bistorical poeraa, narmti vee, and tra- 
ditions. He succeeded in getting assistance from many 
of tlie older men who had learned of the amautas, and 
especially of those who were trained to read tlie guip- 
pua. Nothing was omitted which could aid his purpose. 
In tliia way Montesinoe made a great collection of what 
may be called the old Peruvian documents, and gained 
a vast amount of information which no other writer had 
used or ereu sought to acquire. 

Tlie materials collected were more important than is 
at once understood by those accustomed to depend whol- 
ly on writing and printing for the preservation o£ litera- 
ture, because tliey can not easily realize to wliat extent 
the faculty of memory may be sharpened and developed 
by a class of men devoted to this culture in communities 
where such mechanical aids do not exist. It is known 
that long poems, stories, and historical narratives have 
been preserved by unlettered peoples much below the 
civilized condition of the Pemvians. Long poems, ex- 
tending to three and four hundred lines, were retained 
by memory, and transmitted fi'om generation to genera- 
tion among the Sandwich Islanders. Many scholars 
have believed that all the early literature of Greece, in- 
cluding the Iliad, tlic Odyssey, and all other " poems of 
the Cycle," was preserved in this way by the EhapBodists 
for centuries, down to the time of Peisistratns, end then 
for the first time reduced to writing. This shows i 
least what they have believed was possible. In Max Miil* I 
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ler'a " History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature" it is ar- 
gued strongly tliat the Vedas were not written at first, 
but were transmitted orally, being learned by heart in 
the great religious schools of the Indo-Aryans as an in- 
dispensable part of education. Tliis ia likely to be true, 
whether we assume that the Iiido-Aryans had or had not 
the art of writing; for, in tho Vaidic age, the diviue 
songs of the Veda were so intimately associated with the 
mysteries of their religion that they may have been held 
too sacred to he made common by written characters. 

Therefore it ia no wise incredible, nor even surprising, 
that a considerable amonut of literature existed in Peru 
without the aid of writing. On the contrary, it would 
be surprising if they bad failed to do what has been 
done by every otber people in like circnmst&ncea. Tlio 
schools of the amautas were national institutions spe- 
cially set apart for the business of preserving and in- 
ci-easing knowledge, teaching, and literary work of every 
kind. In a country where civilization was so much ad- 
vanced in many respects, they could not have been en- 
tirely barren. Those who criticise Montesinon admit 
that " his advantages were great," that "no one cijualcd 
him iu archaeological knowledge of Peru," and that " lif 
became acquainted with original instruments which liu 
occasionally transferred to his own pages, and which It 
would now be difficult to meet claewliere." The rceiiltn 
of his investigation are embodied in a work entitltid 
"Memoriaa Antiguas Historialee del Peru." This, with 
another work on the Conquest entitk'd "Annales," re- 
mained in manoAcript at Madrid until the " Memoriaa" 
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was traiifilated into Frent-L by M. Ternanx-Compans, and 
printed in Iiia collection of original documeiita relating 
to the discovery and exploration of America. 

HIS 6CnEME OF PERUT14N HISTOET. 

According to Montesiuoe, there were three dietinct pe- 
riods in the liistory of Pern. First, there was a period 
which began with the origin of civilization, and lasted | 
until the first or second centnry of the Christian era. 
Second, there was a period of disintegration, decline, and 
disorder, introduced by sueceBsful invasions from the 
east and southeast, during which the country was broken 
up into small states, and many of the arts of civilization 
were lost ; this period lasted more than a thousand years. 
Third and last came tlie period of the Incas, who revived 
civilization and restored the empire. lie discards the 
wonder-stories told of Manco-Capac and Mama Oello, 
and gives the Peruvian nation a beginning which is, at 
least, not incredible. It was originated, he says, by a 
people led by four brothers, who settled in the Valley of 
Ciizco, and developed civilization there in a very human 
way. The youngest of these brothers assumed supreme 
authority, and became tlie first of a long line of sover- 
eigns. 

Montesinos gives a list of sixty-four sovereigns who 
reigned in the first period. The first was Fuhua Manco, 
or Ayar-Uchu-Topa, the youngest of the four brothers, 
whose power was increased by the willing submission 
of " neighboring nations." His successor, called Manco- 
Capac, is described as a remarkable ^aracter; "adja- 
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cent nationa dreaded liis power," and in litB time the 
kingdom was much increased. Next came Huahiaevi- 
Piahua, and " duiing lii's reign was known the iise of let- 
ters, and the amautas tanglit astrology and the art of 
writing on leaves of the plantain tree." Sincbi-Cozqne 
won victories, and " adorned and fortified the city of 
Cnzco." Inti-Capac-Yupanqiii, another remarkable ehar- i 
acter, divided tiie kingdom into districts and subdis- | 
tricts, introduced a complete civil organization, insti- 
tuted the solar year of three hundred and sixty-five days, 
and eatablifilied the system of couriers, Manco-Capac 
11. "made great raada from Cnzco to the provinces." 
These are the first si.t rulers named on tlie list. 

In the next thirteen reigns nothing special is noted 
save attention to elvil affaire, occasional conquests, and 
" a great plague." The twentieth sovereign, called Hu- 
ascar-Titupac, "gave all the provinces new governors of 
royal blood, and introduced iu the army a cuirass made 
of cotton and copper." The twenty-first, Manco-Capac- 
Amauta, " being addicted to astronomy, convened a sci- 
entific council, which agreed that the sun was at a great- 
er distance from tlie earth than the moon, and that they 
followed different courses." In the next twelve i-eigns, 
wars, conquests, and some indications of religious con- 
fi-oversy are noted. The thirty-fourth ruler, called Ayay- 
Manco, " assembled the amautas in Cuzco to reform the 
calendar, and it was decided that the year should be di- 
vided into months of thirty days, and weeks of ten days, 
calling the five days at the end of the year a small week; 
they also collected the years into decades or groups of 
M 
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tens, and determined tlmt each group of ten decades! 
Ehoiild form a buu." 

Among tlie next twenty-nine Boverelgns, Capae-Rajmi- ' 
Amauta, tlie thirty-eightli of the line, and Yahuar-Hu- 
qaiz, the fifty-firet, were "celebrated for astronomical 
knowledge," and the latter " intercalated a year at the 
end of four centurieB." Manco-Capac III., the sixtieth 
Bovereign of this line, jb Bupposed to have reigned at thu 
beginning of the Christian era, and in hb time " Peru 
had reached lier greateet elevation and extension." The 
next three reigns covered thb'ty-two years, it is said. 
Then came Titu-Yupanqui-Pachacuti, the Bixty-fourth 
and last sovereign of the old kingdom, who was killed 
ill battle nntli a bordc of invaders who came from the 
caet and Eoutheaet across tlie Andes. His death threw 
tlie kingdom into confusion. There was rebellion as 
well as invasion, by which it was broken up into small 
Btates. The account of what happened says; "Many 
ambitious ones, taking advantage of tlie new king's 
youth, denied him obedience, drew away from him the 
people, and usurped several provinces. Those who re- 
mained faithful to the heir of Titu-Yupanqui conducted 
him to Tarabotoco, whose inhabitants offered him obedi- 
ence. From this it happened that tliis monarch took 
the title of King of Tambotoco." 

During the next twenty-six reigns the sway of the 
old royal house was confined to this little state. These 
twenty-six sucee^orB of the old sovereigns were merely 
kings of Tambotoco, The cotmtry, ovomiii by rude in- 
vaders, torn by civil war, and harried by " many Bimol- 
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taneous tyrants," became semi-barbarons ; " all was found 
in great confusion ; life and personal safety were endan- 
gered, and civil disturbances caused an entire Ioeg of the 
use of letters." The art of writing Beema to have been 
mixed np with the issuea of a religious controverey in 
the time of the old kingdom. It was proscribed now, 
even in the little state of Tambotoco, for we read that 
the fourteenth of its twentj'-six rulers " prohibited, nn- 
der the severest penalties, the use of qvellca for writing, 
and forbade, also, tlie invention of letters. QueUca was 
a kind of parchment made of plantain leaves." It is 
added that an amauta who sought to restore the art of 
writing was put to death. This period of decline, disor- 
der, and disintegration, which covered the " dark ages" 
of Peru, lasted nntll the rise of the Incaa bronght tetter 
times and reimited the country. 

Eocca, called Inca-Eocca, was the first of the Incas. 
He was connected with the old royal family, but did not 
stand in the direct line of snccession. Tlie stoiy of his 
rise to power is told as follows: "A princess of royal 
blood, named Mama-Ciboca, contrived, by artifice and 
intrigue, to raise to the throne her son called Eocca, a 
yonth of twenty years, and bo handsome and valiant 
that his admirers called him Inca, which means lord. 
This title of Inca began with him, and was adopted by 
all his successors." He appears to have had great qual- 
ities as a ruler. Not much time passed before he se- 
cured possession of Cuzco, made war successfully against 
the neighboring princes, and greatly extended his domin- 
ions. Under his succeBsors, the empire thus begun con- 
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linued to gi'UM', until it was extended from Quito to 
Chili, and became the Peruvian empire which the Span- 
iards robbed and destroyed. 



PBOBABILITIES. 

It has been the fashion to depreciate Montcsinos, but 
I find it impossible to discover the icasons by which this 
depreciation can be justified. It is alleged that lie usee 
fanciful hypotlieses to explain Peru. Tlie reply to this 
seems to me conclusive. In the first place, he is, iii this 
respect, like all other writers of his time. That was an 
age of fanciful theories. Montesinos is certainly no 
worse than otliora in this respect, while he has the merit 
of being somewhat more original. He brought the Pe- 
ruvian civilization from Armenia, and argned that Pern 
was Solomon's Ophir, Undue importance has been ac- 
corded to several of the old Spanish chroniclers, whose 
works contain snggestions and fancies much more irra- 
tional. In the second place, liis theories have nothing 
whatever to do with his facts, by which they are some- 
times contradicted. He found in Peru materials for the 
scheme of its ancient history, which he seta forth. Read- 
ers will form their own estimates of its value, but do 
reasonable critic will confound this part of his work with 
his fanciful explanations, which are sometimes incon- 
eistent with it. For instance, his theory assumes that the 
first monarch of the old kingdom began his reign as far 
back in the past as tlie year 2500 B.C. But he reports 
only sixty-four rulers of tliat oM kingdom. Now, if 
there were so many as sixty-four, and if we allow an'BT- 
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erage of twenty years to each reigii (wliich is sufficient), 
we can not carry back the beginning of that first reign 
to the year 1200 B.C. 

There is another objection, which must be stated in 
the words of one of the ciitica who have urged it: 
" Montesinos treats the ancient history of Peru in a mode 
BO original and distinct from all otherg that we can per- 
ceive it to be a production alike novel and unknown." 
If tliis means any tiling, it means that it was liighly im- 
proper for Montesinos to find in Pern what was " im- 
known" to poorly-informed and superficial Spanish writ- 
ers, who had already been accepted aa "authorities." It 
would have been singular if his careful investigation, 
continued through fifteen years, had not given him a 
great amount of information which others had never 
taken pains to acquire. His treatment of the Bnbject 
was " original and distinct from all others," because he 
knew wliat other writers did not know. Ilia informa- 
tion did not allow him to repeat the marvelous story of 
Maneo-Capac and Mama Oello, nor to confine Pernvian 
history to the time of the Incas. But when the result 
of his inquiries was announced in Europe, Garcilasso 
and others regulated the fashion of Peruvian studies, 
and the influence of their limited and superficial knowl- 
edge of the Bubjeet has been felt ever since. 

The curious theories of Montesinos may be brushed 
aside as rubbish, or be studied with other vagaries of that 
age in order to understand its difference from ours ; but 
whoever ondertakes to criticise his facta needs to he hia 
equal in knowledge of Peru. His works, however, teli 
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us all that can ever be known of Peruvian ancient his- 
tory, for the facilities for investigation which existed in 
his time are no longer possible. It may, however, be 
useful to consider that the main fact in his report on the 
subject is no more " original and distinct" tliaa tlie testi- 
mony of the monuments around Lake Titicaca. The 
significance of this testimony is new generally admitted. 
There was a period in the history of Peruvian civiliza- 
tion much earlier than that of the Incas, a period still 
represented by these old monumenta whioh, bo far as re- 
lates to this point, are as " novel" and " original" aa Hon- 
tesinOB himself. 

That the civilization found in the country was much 
older than the lucaa can be seen in what we know of 
their Lietorj'. Their empire had grown to be what Fi- 
zarro found it by subj iigating and absorbing a considera- 
ble number of small states, which had existed as civil- 
ized states before their time. The conqnest of Quito, 
which was not inferior to the Valley of Cuzco in civili- 
zation, had just been completed when tho Spaniards ar- 
rived. The Chimus, subjugated a few years earlier, are 
described as even more advanced in civilization than any 
other Peruvian community. The small states thus ab- 
sorbed by Peru were much alike in manners, customs, 
manufactures, methods of building, and general culture. 
It is manifest that their civilization had a common ori- 
gin, and that to find its origin we must go back into the 
past far beyond Inca-Rocco, the first of his line, who be- 
gan the work of uniting them under one government. 

Moreover, there were civilized communities in that 
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part of the continent ■which tlie Incas had not subju- 
gated, aucii as the Sluyscaa on tlie table-laud of Bogota, 
Hortli of Quito, who had a remarkable civil and religions 
organization, a temple of the sun built with stone col- 
nmns, a regular system of computing time, a peculiar 
calendar, and who used small circular gold plates aa 
coin. They were described ty llumboldt, 

The condition of the people compoeiug the Peruvian 
empire at the time of the Conquest bore witness to an 
ancient history something like that reported by Montesi- 
nos. There were indications that the country had un- 
dergone important revolutionary changes before this em- 
pire was established. The Peruvians at that time were 
not all one people. The political union was complete, 
but there were differences of speech, and, to some extent, 
of physical characteristics. Three numerous and impor- 
tant branches of the population were known as Ayma- 
i-aes, Chinchas, and lluaneas. They used different tongues. 
although tlie Quichua dialect, spoken bj' the Incae, and 
donbtlesa a dialect of the Aymai-aes, to whom the Incas 
belonged, was the official language in erery part of the 
empire. There was a separated and fragmentary condi- 
tion of the commnnitiea with respect to their unlike 
characteristics, wliich implied somethhig different from 
a quiet and uniform political history. Tliese differences 
and peculiarities suggest that there was a period when 
Peru, after an important career of civilization and em- 
pire, was subjected to great political changes brooght 
about by invasion and revolution, by which the nation 
was for a long time broken up into separate Btatee, 
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Ilere, as in Mexico and Central AiuericB, there was in 
die traditions frequent loention of strangers or foreign- 
ers who came by sea to the Pacific coast and held inter- 
cooree vrith the people ; bnt tliia waa in the time of the 
old kingdom. As the Malays and otlier island people 
under their influence formerly traversed the Pacific, this 
is not improbable. Some have assumed tliat the Peru- 
viana had no communication with tlie Mexicans and Cen- 
tral Americans, and that the two peoples were unknown 
to each other. This, however, seems to be contradicted 
by the fact that an accurate knowledge of Peru was 
found among the people inhabiting tlie latlirans and the 
i-egion north of it. The Spaniards heard of Peru on the 
Atlantic coast of South America, but on the Isthmus 
Balboa gained clear information in regard to that coun- 
try from natives who had evidently seen it. To what 
extent tliere was intercouree between tlie two civilized 
portions of the continent is unknown. They had vessels 
quite as good as most of those constructed at Panama by 
the Spanish hunters for Peru, Buch as the bahas of the 
Peruviana and the " sliaUop" of the Mayas seen by Co- 
lumbus, which made communication possible up and 
down the coast; but whether regular intercourse be- 
tween them was ever established, and every thing else 
relating to this matter, must necessarily be left to a cal- 
culation of probabilities. 
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COSCLUSION. 

If, as seems most likely, tliere was in South America 
ancient development of civilized human life, out of 
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which aivDse the civilizationa found in Pern and Centi"al 
Ameiica, its antiquity was much greater than can be 
comiu-ehended by the current chronologies. This, bow- 
ever, can not make it improbable, for these clironologies 
are really no more reasonable tlian the monkish fancies 
used in tlae sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to explain 
these civilizationa. We &id the hagiologists very ab- 
surd, but the condition of enind which made them possi- 
ble is closely akin to that which moves some men in our 
time to deny or limit the past, and reject the results of 
any investigation which tend to enlarge it, Rational 
inquiry constantly forces npon us the su^estion that 
there was more in the unwritten history of the human 
race than our inherited modes of thinking have allowed 
us to suppose, and that the beginning of civilization ia 
far more ancient than our long accepted theories of an- 
tiquity are able to admit. 

What may be discovered in South America by a more 
complete geological and palaeontological investigation it 
is not now possible to say. Professor Orton, in his re- 
cent book, " The Andes and the Amazon," far exceeds 
Montesinoa in his estimate of tiie antiquity of Peruvian 
civilization, lie says on this point ; 

" Geology and archEeology are combining to prove 
that Sorato and Chimborazo have looked down upon a 
civilization far more ancient than that of the Incas, and 
perhaps coeval with the flint-flakes of Cornwall and tlie 
shell-mounds of Denmark. On the shores of Lake Titi- 
caca are extensive ruins which antedate the advent of 
Manco-Capac, and may be as venerable as the lake-dwell- 
M3 
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ingp of Geneva. VTilson has traced six terraces in going 
lip from the sea through tlie province of EBmcraldas to- 
I ward Quito, and underneath the living forest, which is 
[ older than the Spauiah iuvasion, many gold, copper, and 
I stone vestiges of a lost population were found. In all 

! cases these relics are situated below the high-tide mark, 
in a bed of marine sediment, from which he infers that 
thia part of the country formerly stood higher above the 
I sea. If this be true, vast miiBt be the antiquity of these 
I remains, for the upheaval and subsidence of the coast is 
I exceedingly slow." — P. 109. 

I This refers to discoveries made on the coast of Ecua- 

dor in 1860, by James S. Wilson, Esq. At various points 
I along this coast he found " ancient or fossil pottery, vea- 
, scl3, images," and other niaTinfactnrcd articlca, all finely 
I wrought Some of these articles were made of gold. 
The most remarkable fact connected witli them is that 
they were taken from "a stratum of ancient surface 
eartli" which was covered with a marine deposit six feet 
thick. The geological formation where these remains 
were found is reported to be " as old as the drift strata 
of Europe," and " identical with that of Guayaquil in 
which bones of the mastodon are met with." The an- 
cient surface earth or vegetable mould, with its pottery, 
gold-work, and other relics of civilized human life, was, 
therefore, below the sea when that marine deposit was 
I spread over it. This land, after being occupied by men, 
I had subsided and settled below the ocean, remained there 
i long enough to accumulate the marine deposit, and again 
I been elevated to its former position above the sea leveL 
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Since this elevation, forests have been establislied over 
it which are oljer than the Spanish Conquest, and now 
it is once more subsiding. In 1863, at a meeting of the 
Royal Geological Society, Sir Koderick Murchison spoke 
of these discoveries as follows : 

" The discoveries Mr. "Wilson has made of the exist- 
ence of the works of man in a stratnm of mould beneath 
the sea le\e1, and covered by several feet of clay, the 
phenomenon being persistent for sixty miles, are of the 
highest interest to physical geographers and geologists. 
The facts seem to demonstrate that, ■within the hnman 
period, the lands on the west coast of Equatorial Amer- 
ica were depressed and submerged, and that after the 
accumulation of marine clays above the terrestrial relics 
the whole coast was elevated to its present position." 

Assnming the facts to be as Mr. Wilson reports (and 
they have not been called in question), it follows that 
there was human civilization to a certain extent in Sooth 
America at the time of the older stone age of Western 
Europe. The oldest Peruvian date of Monteainos is 
quite modem compared with this. The fact may be 
considered in connection with another mentioned in the 
section on American Ethnology, namely, that the most 
ancient fauna on this continent, man probably included, 
is that of South America. But, without regard to what 
may be signified by these discoveries of Mr.Wilson, there 
is good reason for believing that the Peruvian civiliza- 
tion was much more ancient than it has been the fashion 
to admit. 

Pern would now be a very different country if the 
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Spaniards had been sufficiently controlled by Christian- 
ity and civilization to treat the Peruvians jnetly, and sect 
nothing more than friendly intercourse with them. Bnt 
they went there as greedy bnocaneers, unscrupuIouB rob- 
bers, and brought every thing to ruin. At no time since 
the Spanisli Conquest lias the country been as orderly, 
as prosperous, or as populous as they found it. It has 
fallen fo a much lower condition. Industry and thrift 
have been supplanted by laziness and beggarly poverty. 
Ignorance and incapacity have taken the place of that 
intelligeuce and enterprise which enabled the old Fem- 
vians to maintain their remarkable system of agricid- 
ture, complete their great works, and made them so in- 
dustrious and skillful in their manufactures. The re- 
gion covered by the Periivian empire has not lialf as 
many people now as it had in the time of the Incas. Is 
it possible to imagine the present inhabitants of Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia cultivating their soil with intelli- 
gent industry, building aqueducts five hundred miles 
long, and constructing magnificently paved roads through 
the roeka and across tlie ravines of the Andes, from Qui- 
to to Chili i One of the scholars connected with the sci- 
entific expedition which visited South America in 1867, 
describing the ancient greatness and present inferior 
condition of Quito, exclaims, " May the future bring it 
days equal to those when it was called the * City c 
Incas 1' " lie might appropriately utter a similar i 
for the whole country. 
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THE NORTHMEN IN AMERICA, 

It is generally known, I suppose, that original manuscript recordt of 
Norae voyages to this continent have been carefully preserved in Icelund, 
and tlntl they were lirat published at Copenhagen in 1837, with n Danisli 
and a. Latin translation. These narratives are plain, straightforward, 
business-like accounts of actual voyagea made by the Northmen, in [lie 
tenth and eleventh centuries, (o Greenland, Newfoondtand, Kma Scotia, 
and the coast of Massachusetts and Rhode Islnnd. Within the whole 
raiiga of tlie literature of discovery and adventore do volumes can lie found 
which have more abundant internal evidence of authenticity. It always 
happens, when something important is unexpectedly added to our knowl- 
edge of the past, that somebodj will blindly dinlielieve. Dugold Stewart 
could see nothing bnt " frands of orch-fbrgers" in wliat was added to onr 
knowledge of ancient India when tfae Sanskrit language and liienttDte were 
discovered. Id the same way, here and there a doubter has hesitated to 
accept the fact conunumcated bj these Norse records ; hut, with [he evi- 
dence before at, we may as reasonably doabt any unijuestionod fact of his- 
tory which depends on similar testimony. 

Any account of these voyages shoidd be prefaced by some notice of Ice- 
land. 1,00k on a map at the position of Iceland, and you will see at once 
that it should not be classed as a European ishuid. It belongs to North 
America. It was, in fact, unknown to tnodera Europe until the year 801 
A.D., when it was discovered by Nadodd, a Norse roier. There is some 
reason to believe the Irish had previously sailed to this iiiLind, but no sot- 
ilement was established in it previous to the year 871i, when it was occu- 
pied by a colony of Norwegians under a chief named Ingoir. Uwing to 
civil troubles in Norway, he was soon followed by many of the most intel- 
ligent, wealthy, and honorable of his countrymen. 

Thus Iceland, away in the Northern Ocean, become a place of gnwt In- 
terest. In the leDth and elereotli centuriej the Icelaiiden bod beoonu 
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eminent unnng the Nans communities for intellectual culture and at 
plialimeDt. llie/ were far Buperiar to tbeir countrymen in Nonvay. To 
them we are indebted for the existing recorda of Srondinavian mythology. 
They were dniing and adi'eataroiis navigators, and, when we consider how 
near Iceland is to America, it should not sorprisB us to hear that they 
fuand the American continent ; on the contrary, it vanld have been sar- 
priiing if they hod failed to find it. Tliey first discovered Greentmid, and 
in t)82 established a colony there. Afterwarii, in the course of many voj- 
ages, they explored the coast of America much farther south. 

fiarrativea of soma of these voyages were carefully written and pra- 
served. There are two principal records. One is entitled "An Account 
of Eirek the Red and Greenland." This appears to have been written in 
Greenland, where Eirek settled, and where the Konhmen had a colony 
fonaisiing of two hundred and eighty soltlements. The other record h an 
"Account of Thorfinn Karlaefnc." This was written in Iceland by a bish- 
op, one of Thorfiun's immediate descendants. The Korse narrative intro- 
duces Eitek's voyage of discovery as foUowa -. 

" There was a man of noble family, whose name was Thorvald. Ho 
and his son Eirek, suraaraed the Red, were obliged to flee from Jadir (in 
the southwest part of Norway) because, in some feniJ that arose, they com- 
mitted a bomicide. They went to Iceland, whicb, at that tune, was thor- 
oughly colonized." 

Thorvold died soon after reaching Iceland, bat Eirek inherited bis rest^ 
less spirit. The record says be whs at length involved in another feud in 
Iceland. Eiret, being unjustly treated by some of his neighbors, commit- 
ted BDOtbcr homicide, and the narrative relates what foUowed : " Having 
been condemned by the court, he resolved to leave Iceland. His vessel 
being prepared, and every thing ready, Fjreb's partisans in the quarrel ac- 
rompanied him nome distance. He told them lie had detemiined to qtnc 
Iceland and settle somewhere else, adding that be was going in search of 
the land Gunnibom had seen when driven by a storm into the Western 
Ocean, and promising to revisit them if his scorch shoold he snccessfid. 
Sailing from the western side of Iceland, Eirek steered boldly to the west. 
At length he found land, and called the place MidjokuL Then, coasting 
along the shore in a southerly direction, he sought to find a place more 
suitable for settlement. He spent the winter on a part of the coast which 
he named " Eirek's Island." A satisfactorj situation for his colony was 
found, and ho remnined there two years. 

On returning to Iceland he coUed the discovered country " Greenland," 
saying to his confidential friends, "A name so inviting will induce m 
emigrate thither." Finally, he went again to Greenland, accompanied 1^ 



"twenty-tivB ships" filled w 
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estabUalied. "'Hiib happened," sbts Ibe chronicle, "fifteen winters be- 
fore the Christian religion van iiitrodaceil into Iceland;" that ia to Bay, 
Kirek made this second Tojage to Greenlonit ftHeen jenrs prcvions to 1000 
A.I). Biomi, son of Hcrinlf, a chief man among these colonists, was ab- 
sent in Norway when hie father left Iceland. Ou returning, he decided to 
follow and join the colony, although neither he nor any of his companions 
bad eier eeen Greenland, or sailed on the " lireenland Ocean." Having 
arranged his business, he set sail, and made one of the moet remarkable 
and fearful voyages on record. 

On leaving Iceland Ibey sailed three days with a fair wind ; then arose 
a siorm of northeasterly winds, accompanied by very cloudy, thick weath- 
er. They were driten before this storm for many days, they knew not 
whither. At length the weather cleared, and they could Bee the sky. 
Then they soiled west another day, and saw land dilFcrent from any they 
had previously known, for it "was not mountainous." In reply to the 
anxions sailors, Biami said this could not be Greenland. They put the 
ship about and steered in a northeasterly direction two days more. Again 
iliey saw land which was low and level. Biami thought this could not ha 
(Jreenland. For three more days they sailed in the same direction, and 
Clime to a hiud that was " moanljiinous, and covered with ice." This 
proved to be an isknd, around trhich they sailed. Steering ton-ard the 
north, they sailed four days and again discovered land, which Biami thought 
was Greenland, and so it proved. They were on the southern coast, near 
the new settlemenL 

It is manifest that the first land Biami eaw was either Nantucket or 
Cape Cod ; the next was Nova Scotia, around Cape Sable ; and the island 
aroond which they coasted was Newfoundland. This voyage waa made 
five hundred and seven years earlier than the first voyage of Columbus. 

Biami's report of his discoveries was heard with great interest, and 
iransed much speculation; bat the settlers in Greenland were too bosy 
making their new homes to nndet^ke voyages in that direction immedi- 
ately. Fourteen years later, Leif, a son of Eirek the Bed, being in Not^ 
way, was incited to fit out an expeditiiHi to go in search of the strange 
lands Biami had seen. On returning to Greeidand "he had an interview 
with Biami, and bought his ship, which he fitted out and manned with 
thirty-five men." The first land seen by Leif, after he sailed from Green- 
land, was the island around which Biami sailed. This he named Hellnland 
(the land of broad stones). Sailing ou toward the sonth, they came nest 
to a land that was tow and level, and covered with wood. This they call- 
ed Horklond (the land of woods). The narrative goes on : "Theynow 
put to sea with a northeast wind, and, sailing still toward the sooth, after 
two days touched at an island [NaDtucket 7] which lay opposite the north- 
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CMt p«rt oFihe main Uad." Tben ihey "railed ihraugh a hoj betn 
tbu uland and a rape ruDning nanheast, &nd, going wcBtn-srd. auled p 
the Cape;" nnd at length ihey " passed up a rivet inio a bny," wbereUi 
landed. They had prohuLly reached Mount Ho|ie Bav. 

They coiutrncted rode diFeliini^s, and prepared to spend the ■» 
thin pUce. It woa about mid-autumn, and, linding irild grapes, tl 
cd the man try Viu land. Leif and bU people were murh pleased ■* 
"(he mililaesa of the climate and goodness of the suil." The next, 
ilipy londed ilieir vessels with timber and returned to Greenland, i 
Rirek the Ked having died, Ldif inherited his eainte andHuihaniy, undU 
exploring expeditions to others. 

The next year iMpt brother Thor\-ald went toVinland with one 
and thirty men, and there passed the winter. The fullowing sumro 
explored the coast westward and southward, snd seems to have go 
fur south as tlie Carolinas. In (he autumn they returned to Viii 
where they passed another winter, The next summer ihey coasted ai 
Cape Cod toward Boston Harbor, and, gelling aground an Cape Cod, th 
called it Ktalarnas, Keel Cape. Here the chronitle fitst speaks of the 
natives, whom it calls " SkntHings." Il says : " They perceived on the 
sandy shore of the bay three small elevatiang. On going to them ibey 
fbnnd three boBti made of skins, xnd under each bont three men. The; 
adzed all ihs men bat one, who was so nimble as to escape with his boat;" 
and " Ihfg titltd all thote whom they Aad laifB." The doctrine of "ost- 
ural enemies" was more current among tbe old Northmen than that of hu- 
man brolheriiood. 

A retribution folloned swiftly. They were presently a'tacked hj a 
BWnrm of natives in bonrs. The "Skr^l'linga" were Iwuleti off; butThor- 
vuld, being (ktally irounUed in the skirmish, died, and was buried on a 
neighboring promantorj. His companionx, after passing a third wini 
Vinland, returned to (ireenland, having been absent three years. 1 
considering the circumstances, was an adventurous voyage, a brave ex] 
ing expedition sent trota the arctic regions lo make discoveries in the i 
lerious world at the Boutli, On reading the narrative, one longs for 
more ample account of the vnvage which uonld have been given if Tbo 
vald himself had liced to return. 

Tbe "Account of Eirek the lied and Grectihmd" tells of an expedilt 
planned by Eirak's youngest son, Thorstein, which was prevented by Thor. 
atein's death. It rebiles the particulars of a voyage lo Vinland made by 
Eirek's daughter, Freydis, with her husbnad and his two brothers, Frey- 
dis is described as a cruel, hard-hearted, enterprising woman, ''mitkdful 
only of gun." The chronicle says her husband, named Thorvald, v ' ~ 
" wBak-iiiinded,"and that the married liim becotue he was rii 
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the -rajtgfi elie contrired to destroy her husband's brothers and aeke ibeir 
Bbip, fur whit^h evil deed she was nude to feel her brother Leif's aoger on 
her return. The same chronicle girea an account of a voyage northward, 
up Baffin's Baj, and through what is now called Wellington Channel. 
There is also a romantic stor? of Tliorstcin's widow, Gudrid, an exceed- 
ingly beautiful and noble-minded woman, which tells how she was courted 
and roorried by Thorfinn Knrlsefne, a mnn of distinguished churacter and 
rank, who came from Icdand with ships, and was eniertained by Leif. 

Thorfinn came to Gi'cenla&d in ttie year 1006, ani], haviug married Gnd- 
rid, Thorstein's widow, was induced by her to undertake a voyage to Via. 
laud. They left Greenland with three ships and a hundred and sixty 
men, taking with them livestock and all Ihinga necessary to the estahlish- 
ment of a colony. The vessels toncbed at Newfoundland and Kova Sco- 
tia, and, luving readied Viuland, tbey passed up Buzzard's Bay, disem- 
barked their livestock, and preparations were made for winter residence. 
Here ibey passed the winter; and here Gudrid gave birth to a son, who 
lived and grew to manhood, and among whose lineal descendants was 
Thorvaldsen, the naoiah sculptor. 

The winter was severe ; their provisions began lo fail, ond they were 
threatened with famine. This oceasioned many nniticties and some »d- 
Tentnns. One of the mmpany, s fierce, ruobte man, bei^iuled their 
apostasy from the old religion, and declared that to find relief they most 
return lo the worship of Thor. But they fonnd a snpply of provisions 
without trying this experiment. Thor's worshiper afterward left the com- 
pany with a few companions to pursue an ex[>editiun of his own, and was 
killed by the natives. 

The next spring Thorfinn explored the const fiirther west and sonlh. 
Then he went to the bay where Leif spent the winter, and (here passed his 
second winter in Vinland. He called the bey Hup. The Indians called 
it Uaup; we call it Hope. Daring the next season they saw many na- 
tives and hod much intercourse with them, which finally led to hostilities. 
The natives, in great numbers, attacked them fiercely, hat were signally 
defeated. Freydis, being with the company, fought desperately in this bat- 
tle, and greatly distinguished hersolf as a.terrible combatant, although in 
that pecuUar condition which does not specially qnalify a woman for such 
exploits. Thorfinn afterward explored Massachusetts Ray, spent a third 
winter in Vinland, and then, with part of the company, returned lo Green- 
land. He finally went back to bis home in Iceland, and there remained 
during the rest of his life. 

The Indiana had traditions which appear to hare preserved recollec- 
tions of these visits of the ^'orthmen. In 1787, Michael Lort, Vice-presi- 
dent of the London Antiquarian Society-, published a. work, in which be 
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(IDOlccl ihe fi>Uon ing Bxtroct nf a It-tt-er tram New England, dated n 
thui h*]r t. cenEary earlier : '' There was a tradition cnrrent with (he old- 
est IndiariB in these porlB that (here came a wooden house, and men of on- 
(itber countr7 in it, swimming up the Asaoooet, as thia (TaimtonJ rirer 
KM then called, ulio foaght the Indiana vfith mighly socceas." 

There wu now a settlement in Vinland, nt Hup Bay, and voyages to 
thak region became frequenL The old Norse narrative sajg; "I^xpedi- 
tions to Vinland now became veiy frequent rostters of consideralion, for 
(heae expediiiona were conaidered both lucrative and honorable." The 
following appeara iu Wheaton'a Histoiy of the Nortlimen : "A part of 
Thorfinn's company remained in Vitdond, and were aftemard joined by 
two Icelandic cbletUina. * ■ la the year 1059, it is aoid, an Irish or Sax- 
'III priest named Jon or John, who had spent some time in Iceland, weot 
III preach to the coloniita in Vinland, where he nas mnrdered by the hea- 
iben." The fbllowing ia from the Iiitroduciion to Henderson's Iceland : 
"In the year 1121, Eirek, bishop of Greeidaad, made a rovage toVin- 
Lmd." 

Thus it appears (o be an nuthenlicnted fact ihat the Northmen had a 
petilement or settlemenia in New England aix hundred years previous to 
ilie arrival of English settlers. It is probable that their Vinland setrle- 
menU cnnaslod cliietty of trading and kmbering establiabments. The 
first explorers " loaded their vessels with timber" ivhen ready to return lo 
lireenland, where the lack of timber was so great that the settlers fonnd it 
necessary to nse stone for building material. ThoVinbind timber-trade 
heeame natnrolly an important bosiitesa, bat neither Greenland nor lee- 
land could furnish emigrants lo occupy the country. Traces of the old 
Norse aettlements in Greenland are still visible in the ruins of stone build- 
ings. Near the Boy of Igalilo, in Greenland, are remains ofa atone church. 
Vinland was covered with great forests, ami there it was much easier and 
cheaper to build houses of wood. 

Tho Norae records speak also of a region south of Vinland to which 
voyages were made. It ia called Hnitramannaland. Indeed, two great 
regions farther south are mentioned. There is a romantic story of one 
Biom Asbrandson, a noble Icelander, ivho, being crossed in his matrimo- 
nial desires, went away toward Vinland ; but his vessel was driven much 
farther south by a stonn. Nothing was beard of him until part of the 
crew of a Norse vessel, on a voyage to Huitromannaland, were captarad 
by the natives, among whom Biom was living as a chief. He discovered 
an old acqaaintanca among the prisoners whom he fonnd means to »- 
lease. He talked freely with his oM friend of the past, and of Iceland, but 
would not leave bis aavage friends. 

How little we know of what bas been iu the past ages, notmithstandi 
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onr rnanf roluines of hiatorr 1 We listen atimtii-ely (o what gets a wiJa 
and brilliant pablication, and either fail to hear or doubt ever^ thing else. 
]f tbeae Norse adventurers had sail^from England or t'pwn, those coun- 
tries being what ihey were in the time uf Columbus, their colonies woulit 
not have Tdiled, through latk of men and means to support and extend 
them, and the story of their discoveries would have been tiJd in every lan- 
guage and communily of the civilized norld. But tlie little communities 
in Iceland and Greenland were very different from rich and powerful nu- 
tiouK. Instead of being in direct communicntion with tlie great move- 
ments of human life in Europe, recorded in what we read as liistory, the/ 
were &r off in the Kortbem Ocean, and, out of Norwaj, almost unknown 
to Europe. Afterward, when the name and discoveries of Coliimbns had 
taken control of thonght and iroaginBlion, it becnme difficult for even in- 
telligent men, with the old Xorse records before them, to see the claims of 
the Northmen. 



THE WELSH IS AHERICA. 

7aE story of the eim'gration to America of Prince Modoc, or Madog, is 
told in the old Welsh books as follows ; 

About the year 11G9 or IIO A.l)., Owen Gwynedd, ruling prince of 
Korlh Wales, died, and among his sons there was a contest for the sncces- 
eion. which, becoming angrv and fierce, produced a civil war. tlis twn 
Mailoc, who had "command of the fleet," look no part in this strife. 
Greatly disturbed by the public trouble, and not being able to make iha 
combatants bear reason, he resolved to leave Wales and go across the 
ocean to the land at the west. Accordingly, in the year 1170 A.D,. lie 
left with a few ships, going sonth of Ireland, aitd steering westward. Tlie 
purpose of this voyage was to explore the western land and select a place 
for settlement. He found n pleasant and fertile region, where his settle- 
ment was established. Leaving one hundred and twenty persons, he re- 
turned to Wales, prepared ten ships, prevailed on a large company, sonu 
of whom were Irish, to join him, and sailed again to America. Nothing 
more was ever lieard in Wales of I'rince Madog or his settlement. 

All this is related in old Welsh annals preserved in the abbeys of Cuii- 
way and Sttat Flur. These annals were used by Humphrey Llwjd in bin 
translation and conlinoation of Caradoc's History of Wales, the continua- 
tion extending from 1157 to ISTO A.D. This emigration of Prince Ma' 
Jog is menliooed in the preserved works of sei-eral Welsh hards who lived 
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before d>e tibia of Colnmbnn. It is mentioned bj HaklUft, nbo had bis 
■croniit of it frcm wiiiiiigB of tha bard Guituu Ohcii. As tlio Nortlimjii 
had beea in New Enelond over one hnndred and fifty j-eara when Prince 
Madog went ri>ith tv select a. jjIol-c for hts settiemeut, lie knew i-eiy viell 
there nia a conlinent on the other side uf the Alhtiitir, for he had knonl- 
cJgc of their rojragea tu America; and knowledge of tliem was also prev- 
alent in Ireland. Ilia einignition took plnre when llenrj II. ivas king uf 
I'lnglatid, bnt in that age the Kn^h knew little or nothing of Welsh af- 
fuini in such a way as to connert thetn with Hngllsh history very closely. 

It is sujiposed that Modog settled soniewliere in the CaroUnas, and that 
his colony, nnanpporiad by nevr arrivahi from Europe, and cut off from 
eotamanicated with that side of the ocean, tiecame weak, and, after beinc 
tnuFh rednced, was destroyed or nbsoibed l>y some ]iowerful tribe of In- 
dians. In our colony tiroes, and later, there was no luck of rejorts that 
relics of Madog'g Welshmen, and even their language, had been discovered 
anwng the Indians; but generally they were entitled to no credit. The 
only report of this kind having any show of claim to respectful coDBtdera- 
tion is that of Kev. Morgan Jones, made )a lGc6, in a letter giTing on ac- 
count of his adrentnres among llie Tuscarorne. TbOEe Tuscarora Indians 
were lighter in color than the other tribes, and this peculiarity was so no- 
iLceuble that they were frequentl}' nteniionGd as "Wbiie Indiatis." Mr. 
■lones's account of his experiences amorg them was written in Iifarch, 
ir-8(l, and published in the Genlletnon's Magasine fur the year 1710, as 
follows : 



"These preMnts certify all persons whulever, ihnt in the yeoi: lOGO, 
being an Inhabitant of Virginia, and chaplain to Major General Beitaet, 
r.f ManMHnnn County, the said Major General Bennet and Sir William 
Berkeley sent two ships to Port Boyal, ttow called !^onth Carolina, which 
is sixty Isagaes southward of Cope Fair, and I was sent therewith to be 
their minister. Upon the 8th of April we set out from Virginia, and ar- 
rived at the harbor's mouth of Port Royal the ISili of iho same month, 
where we wailed for the rest of the fleet that was to sail from Barbadoes 
and Bermuda with one Mr. Wast, who was to be deputy governor of said 
place. As soon as the fleet came in, the smallesl vessels that were with 
us sailed up the river to a place called the Oyster Point; there I contin- 
ued about eight months, all which time being ntmosi starved for want of 
provisions: I and Gi'e more traveled through the wilderness till we came 
to the Tuacarora country. 

" Hiere the Tnscarora Indians took ns prisoners because w 
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town onJ shut lu up close, to our no smnil dread. The next day thoy 
entered into a. consultutiun about aa, and, after it was over, their inier- 
(jreler told ua that we muHt prepare ourselves to die next mora iQg, where- 
upon, being very much dejected,! spoke to this effect in the British [Wclsti] 
tongQe : ' Have I escaped so many dangers, and must 1 now be knocked 
on the head hke n dog V Tbeti presently came an Indian to me, which 
afterward appeared lo be a war cnplain belonging to the sachem of the 
Uoega (whose original,! Bud, must needs bo from the Old Briions), and 
took me np by the middle, and told me in the British [Welsh] tongue I 
should nut die, and thereupon wetit lo ihe emperor of Tuscarora, and 
agreed for my ransom and the men ttiat were with me. 

"They (the lloegw) then weleomad us to their lown, nnd entertained 
us very civilly and cordially four months, during which time I had the op- 
portunity of conveising with (hem familiarly in the British [WelshJ lan- 
guage, aiid did preach to them in the same language three times a week, 
and they would confer with me about any thing that was diflicult ttierein, 
and at our departure they abundantly enpplied us with whatever was nec- 
essary to our support and well doing. They are settled upon Fonligo 
River, not far from Cnpe Atros. This is a brief recital of my travels 
among the Doeg Indians. Mokgas Javus, 

"the Bonof John JonM, of Baaaleg, near Newport, in Ihe Connty of 

Monmonlh. i am ready to conduct any Welshman or others to 

the country. 
"New York, March imh, iaS»-«." 

Other accounts of bis " travels" among the " Doegs" of the Tuscarora 
nalioti were puliUshed much earlier, hut no other has been preserved. His 
Teracily was never questioned. 'What shall bo said of his statement? 
Ware the remains of Prince Madog's company represenledin these "Doeg" 
Tuscaroras? He hi very explicit in regard to the matter of language, and 
it is not easy lo aee how he could be mistaken. They understood his 
Welsh, not without needing explanation of some things " difficult there- 
in." He was able to converse with them nnd preach to them in Welsh; 
and yet, if he got an explanation of the existence of ibe Welsh language 
among tbeae " Doegs," or songhl to know any thing in regard lo iheir tra- 
dilioiial history,he umils entirely to eay so. Withont meaning lo donbt 
hia veracity, one leeta skeptical, and desires a more inlcUigeDt and com- 
plste account of these " travels." 



ANTiQnnEs or the pacific islands. 
Iiere are indjnuicini thai the Pacific world had an important a 
IiiMorT, and these roulriplr as oor knovtedge of that world increases. The 
vide diffusion of MaLij dialects ■□ the Pacific islands enggeats the coo- 
iroUiDg influence by which that ancient histaij was directed. 1'he an- 
cient rcDiaina at Kapler Itland are known; two of (he ''great imnges" 
loDild there are now in the BritiEh Mnseum. All who have examined 
(his island believe thea: lenuiiis "were the work of a former race,"and 
that it had fbrnierlj "an BbnnilBnl popolotion." It is Dot geneiall; known 
thai antiquities more important than ibeso eiiist on man; of the other i.nl- 
■nds or the i'acifie Ocean. 

An educated and very inlclligent gentleman, who hsa lived many ye3r« 
on one of these islandH, and visited a considerable portion of Poljuesi.'i, 
find* that the Pacific has aDtiquitics which deserve attention. He has sent 
me papers containing descriptions of some of them, taken froiB the diary 
of an intelligent and observant shipmaster, much of whose life as a mari- 
Dcr has been passed on the Pacific. These papers n-er« prqmred for pol>- 
Ikation Id a newspaper at Sjdne;. The KentlemBU sending Ihcm gajs in 
his letter: "These researches are not very minute or accurate, bnt they 
indicate that tliere is a vast field ready for exjiloration in the Pacific, as 
well as in Central America and Egi'pt." 

The papers to which I refer begin with ruins observed in the istond of 
Ascension or Fanipe, and describe " the great temple' at Mecallanioe. 
This was a large edifice, well built of stone, and connected with canals and 
earth-works. " Vaults, passages, and plalfonns, all of basalUc stones, " are 
mentioned; also, "below the pai-emeot ofthe main quadrangle, on opposite 
sides, are two passages or gateways, each about ten feet square, pierced 
through the outer wall down to the waters of the canal." Wiihia the 
Walts is a "central pyramidal chamber or letnple," with a tree growing on 
it. The whole ruin is now covered with trees and other vegetation. 

Other ruins exist in the island, one or two of which are described. 
" Some are close upon the sea-shore, others are on the lops of solitaiy 
hills, and some are found oa plateaus or cleared spaces far inland, bnt 
commandiog views of the sea. One of the latter kind is a. congeries of m- 
inoua heaps of square stones, covering at least five or six acres. It is sit- 
naled on a piece of table-land, surrounded by dense forest growths, and 
itself covered with low jungle. There is the appearance of a ditch, in the 
form of a cross, at the intersecting angles of which are tall mounds of 
nin, of which the or^nd fixni is now nndLittnguishnble beyond the fact 
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It fte basements, CDHslmc led of large stones, indicsle that tlie «l 
were Bi^uare. Tbe imtires can not be induced to go near this place, al- 
thoogh it aboands iti wild pigeons, which tbej are extremel/ fond of 
liDnling." 

These ruined stmcCnres were not built bj barbaroua people sDcb ai now 
iahabit Ihe island of AscenEion. There is no tradidon relating lo their 
origin or histoiy among the present inJiabiianta, vho, it is said, aitribate 
thera to "mauli,"evU spirila. The "great lemiile" was occupied for » 
time, "Beveral gGneraliona ago," according to the natives, by the thip- 
wrecked crew of a Spanish buccaneer ; and relics of these outlaws are bUU 
found in its vaults, which they nsed as storehoases. 

On many low islands of the Marshall and Gilbert gmnpg are cnriou* 
pyramids, tail and slender, built of atoikes. The natives regard them witb 
superstitious fear. The author of tbese papers, being a mariner, suggesta 
that they are ''landmarks or relics of ancient copper-colored vovagcrs of 
tbe Polynesian race during their great migrations." liemarkablo struc- 
tures of this kind are found on Tapitnca, one of the Kingsmill ishiDda, 
aud on Tinian, one of ibe Ladrooes, vrliere, also, remarkable Cyclupeau 
Btrnctnros are found. They ara solid, tnincaited pyramidal columns, gen- 
erally abont twenty feet high and ten feet square at the base. The mona* 
menia on Titiittn were seen by M. Arago, wbo accompanied Bougoinvillb 
According to his description tbey form two long colonnades, the two rowt 
being thirty teeC apart, and seeming to have once been connected by somO' 
thing like roofing. On Swallow's Island, some twelve degrees eastward 
of Topituea, is a pyramid similar in construction ; and on Ibe west side of 
tbis island is "a vast quadrangular inclosnre of stone, containing several 
mounds, or probably edifices of some kind, of which the form and con- 
tents are not known by reason of their being bnried under drift-u.nd ond 
guano." 

On Strong's Idaad, and others connected with It, nre ruins similar lo 
ihoso at Metallanine. On Lclo, which is separated from Strong's I«land 
at tbo harbor by a very narrDw channel, there is a " conical mountain snr- 
Toonded by a wall some twenty feet high, and of enormons thickness." 
The whole island appears to present " a series of Cyclopean inclosnrtw nnd 
lines of great walls every where overgro w n with forest." Sotne of the in- 
closoRs are parallelograms 500 by 1(H) feet in extent; one is much larger. 
The walls are generally twelve feet thick, and within ore vaults, artincial 
caverns, and secret passnges. No white man is allowed to live on I.ale, 
and strangers are forbidden lo examine tbe rnins, in which, it is snpposad, 
is concealed the plunder taken by the natives froffl captured or stranded 
ships. On tbe southwest side of tbe harbor, at Strong's Islu 
canals lined with stone. Tbey cross each otbar at right i 
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g artificially raiised, and hod UU 
ntire. One quadran- 
gular tower, about fortj feet liigh, is very remarkable. 'I*he forest oroimd 
them is deDse and gloomy ; tlie c)Uli>I» are broken and choked with man- 
grovea." Not more than 500 people now iahabit these ishmdG ; their tra- 
dition is, that an ancient aty fonnerlj' atood around this harbor, mostly on 
Lde, occupied bj n powBrtiil people whom thaj call " Annt," and who had 
hu-ge Tesseb, iu which tiiey made long vojagea east and west, "manj 
mnoiu" being required tor one of these voyages. 

Great stone structures on eome of Navigator's Islands, of whicb the na- 
tives can give no occomil, ore taGntioned without being paiticularlj de- 
scribed, i^ome BCcoant is given of one remarkable Btmctare. On a 
mountain ridge 11>00 feet above the sea, and near the edge of a precijnee 
r>VO feet high, is a circular platlbrm built ofhogo blocks of volcanic stone. 
It id 1 »0 ieet in diameter, and about 20 feel high. On one side waa the 
precipice, and on the other a ditch that may have been originally 20 feet 
deep. Trees six ieet in diameter are now growing in the ruins of thia 
plalTonn. Kcmarkabla ruins exist on iomo of the MsrqnCbas Islands, bat 
they have not been clearly described. 

Alflrat, when these antiquities were noticed hyseamen, it was suggested 
that they were the renwna of works constructed bf the old buccaneers j bat 
closer examination soon put aside this theory. Keitber the buccaneers, 
nor any other people from Enrope, would have constroctcd such worits ; 
and, besides, it is manifest that (hey n'ere mins befor« any crew of bueea- 
neers Bailed on thePacific. The renmlns on Easter Islaad were described 
by Captain Cook. It has now been discovered that such remains exist al 
ToriouB points throughout Polynesia, and greater familiarity with the iA- 
nnds will very likely bring to light many that have not yet been seea by 
Europeans. The author of these papers, referring to the old discorded 
suggestion rdative to the buccaneers, Bays; "Centuries of European oc- 
cupation would have been required for the existence of such extenuve re- 
mains, which ore, moreover, not in any style of architecture practiced by 
people of the Old World. " 

It is stated that similar stone-work, consisting of "walls, Btrongholds, 
and great inclosares, " exists on the eastern side of Formosa, which is tfc- 
cnpied by a people wholly distinct in race from the Mongols who invaded 
and occnpied the other side. The Jnflnence to which these ancient works 
are due aeems to have pervaded Polynesia from the Marquesas Islands at 
the east, lotheLadrone and Carolina Islands at the west, and what is said 
of the present inhabitants of Ascension Island might have a wider applica- 
tion, namely, "They create on the mind of a stranger the impression of a 
people ivho hare di^enerated from sametbing higher aud better." At a 
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few ptarM in Fol^nssiii a nnaU portion of the people show Mongol tmits. 
Dark-colored people, evidantly of the Papuan TarJely, somewhat mixocl 
with the hrown race it maj be, are found at variona points in larger num- 
bers ; but the great body of the Polynesiana are a brovm race, eBtabliBhed 
(at a very remote period, perhaps) by a mixture of the Papuans with the 
Malays. Now take into considerBtion the former exisleace of a great 
Malayan empire, the wide distribution of Malay diatecta on the PnciHc, 
nnd the varioua Judications that there was formerly in Polynesia sotne- 
thing bigber ajld better in the condition of the people, and the ancient his- 
tory indicated by these ruina will not «eem mysterioos, nor shall we feel 
constrained to treat as incredible the Central American and Peruvian tra- 
ditions that anciently strangera came from the Pacific world ia ships to 
the west coast of America for commercial intercourse wilh the civilited 



Gonntries existing here. 

Ruins similar in character are foixnd in the Sandwich Islands, hut licre 
the masonry is oc^^aaionally superior to that found elsewhere. A gentle- 
man intereatad in archaologicnl inquiries gives the following account of a 
HawaiiiLn ruin which he vbited in the interior, about thirty miles from 
Ililo. lie says he went with sereral companions to the hill of Kukii, 
which he describes as follows : 

"The hill is so regular in its outline that it appears like n work of art, 
a giant effort of the Monnd- Builders. Its general form resembles Tcry 
much the pyramid of Cbolulu ia Mexico, and from this (act I felt a great 
interest in climbing it. We proceeded, Conway, Eldhardt, Kaiser, and I, 
on foot up the grassy slope of the hill. There was an absence of all vol- 
canic matter ; no stone on the hill except what had teen brought there hy 
the hand of man. As wa arrived near the smnmit we carao upon great 
square blocks of hewn stone overgrown by shnibbery, and on reaching the 
summit we tbuad that it had been leveled and squared according to the 
cardinal points, and paved. We found two square blocks of hewn stone 
imbedded in the earth in an opright powtion, some fifteen (eat apart, and 
ranging exactly east and west. Over the phitfbrm was rank grass, and a 
groYO of cocoanuts some hundred years old. Examining farther, I found 
that the npper portion of the hill bod. been terraced ; the terraces near 
the sntmnit could be distinctly traced, and they had evidently been faced 
wilh hewn stone. The stones were in perfect squares of not lea!< than 
three feet in diameter, many of them of much greater siie. They were 
composed of a dark vitreous basalt, the must durable of all stone. It is 
remarkahle that every slab was faced and poliahed upon every side, so that 
they conld fit together like sheets of paper. They reminded me much of 
Che polished stones in some of the walls of Tiahnannco, and other ruins in 
Peril. Many of the hlocks wore lying detached ; probably some had hoeu 
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removed ; but there were still some thirty feat of the fucing on the lower 
terrHoe purtij in position. But sU Ebowud the ravages of time and eartb- 
qiwkes, uid were covered with accnmnlatcd soil, grass, and shrubbe)y. 
(JuDwuy and myaelf, in deecetiding the hill, had our atieQlion attracted bj 
B direct hne ofshrubber; running from die summit to tbe base of ihe hill, 
on (he westeni side, to the vocotinut grore below. Upon exomiautioD, we 
found il to be the remains of a stairway, evidcnilj of bewn stone, thuc bad 
led from the foot of the hill to tbe first terrace, a b^htofaearlySOOfeec 
Within tliis stairway, near the base, we finmd a cocoanut-tree growing, 
more than jfUO yeara old, the roots preBsiog out the rocka. Ths site for a 
temple is grand and imposing, and the view ejttentiive, sweeping the ocean, 
the monDtains, and the great lava |ilain of Puna. It waa also excellent in 
a nilitarj point of view as a loukouL From tbe summit it appeared b£ an 
ancient green island, around which had surged and rolled a sea of lava; 
Btitt so it evidently has been. 

"By whom and when waa this bill terraced and these stones hown? 
There is a mystery hauging around tluB hill which exists nowhere else in 
the Sandwich Ishmde. The other structnrea so numerously scattered over 
the group ore made of rough stoue ; there is no attempt at a terrace ; there is 
no flight of stepa leading lo them-, there is no hown or polished stone, nor is 
there any evidence of Ihe same architectoral skill evinced. They are the 
oldest ruins yet discovered, and were evidentlyerectedbyapeoplccoDsider- 
bWj advanced in arts, acquainted with the use of metallic instruments, the 
cardinal paints, and some mathematical knowledge. Were tbey the ances- 
tore ofthepreseDtllawaiians, or of a different race that has passed away?" 

He inqoiied of the oldest natives concerning tbe history of this min, 
but "they could give only vogue and confused traditions in regard to it, 
and these were contradictory. The only point on which they agreed waa 
that it bad never been used within the memory of man. " They also said 
there waa another old structure of tbe same kind in Kono, whose hiatoTT' 
is lost. The langnage of the Sandwich Islands is so manifestly a dialect 
of the Malayan tongue, that the inSuenee of the Malaya most bare been 
paramount ia these islands in ancient times. 



DKCIPHERIKG THE INSCIUPTIONS. 

Iw the "Actea de la Soci^Mi Philologique," Paris, for March, 1870, 

Mons, H. de Charancey gives some particnlara of his attempt to decipher 

"fragments" of one or two very brief inscriptions on tbe bas-relief of the 

IS at Palenque. I know nothing of his qualilicalione far this work, btU 




he appears to bavs studied tbe cbRracCers of the M'aja HlphabtC preserred 
and explained by Landa. It is seen, however, that his atlempl lo deci- 
pher the inBcriptinns is a complele failure. In fact, he professes lo hnve 
doQi' EO more than reproduce two or tliree words in Roman chttractei-s 
He gives us Hanali-ku, E:nab, and Ktikvlcaa as words found on llie crops. 
£■1110* is supposed 10 lie tlie name of a month, or of a duy of the week, 
and the others names of divinities. He finds that the cliaracters of tlie 
inaeriptions are not in all respects identical with those found ia Landa, 
aud that Limda'ii list, especially wbao tested by the inscriptions, ia incom- 
pletB. There ia not absolute certainty in regard to the name Kuknlcon ; 
neTertheless.M.do Charencey matea ihia speculative nae of it; 

" The presence of the name ' Knkulcan' on Ihe bas-relief of the croaa is 
imponaol ia a historical point of view. The name of ihia demigod, wbicli 
signifies ' the serpent with tbe qaeuiBl plumes,' is the Maya form of the 
Mexican name ' Quelzaltohuail,' which has precisely the same meaning. 
But we know that the name and worship of thia god were brought lo the 
high plateaus of Central America toward the ninth century of our era, 
conserpiently the bas-relief in question can not be mora ancient. " 

This assumes that the worabip of Kuknicau was never heard of hy the 
Mayas until tbe Aztecs arrived in Mexico, an asaumplion for which there 
ia no warrant, and which proceeds in utter disregard of facts. It was the 
Aztecs who bad never heard of Knkulcan, or, at least, had not adopted 
his worship, previous to this lime. The Aiteca, when they settled in An- 
abunc, did not impart new ideas, religion, or culture to any body ; on the 
contrary, they received much from the civiliiation of their new neigbbora, 
wbicli wafl more advanced than their own. It is veiy cerlaio that neither 
the MajBB nor the Quiches borrowed any thing from them. 

We need not go back so far aa the ninth century to find the time when 
the Aztecs adopted, or at least organiied in Mexico, the worship of Kn- 
kulcan, whose name they transformed into Quelzalcohnatl. llis worship 
did not begin with them ; they did not introduce it ; they found it in tbe 
country as a very ancient worship, and adopted their form of it fram tbe 
people who yielded to their sway. 
. If M. da Charencey will inquire with o little more care, he will discover 
(hatKuknlcan was one of the very oldest personages in Central American 
mythology, as Con was one of the oldest in that of Pent. Kukulcan, 
Bometimea bh Zamnh, was associaied with almost every thing in civiliza- 
tion. He introduced the lieginninga of civilized life, invented the art of 
writing, and was to the Central Americans not wholly nnlike what Thoth 
was to the Egyptians, and Tautus, or Taut, to the Phtsnicmns. If the 
bua-relief of the cross at Falenque were half aa old as his worship in Cen- 
tl*al Ameriia, it would bo fiir more ancient thnn anv one has supposed. 
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iclly. tST: Cnelap, 33*1 Pachaca-I" 
US; Bublerrsnean paaaaga nnderil 
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ulppuB, Perovtan, aOJ-lt. 

alr%DH, Ita mine like the«e of Cnpan. 

bat older, lU; It ia greatly decayed, 

IIT; baa Inscriptions,! 17. 

Qnito Bnbjnsaled by Hnayna-Capac, MB; 

— - cWilUed like Pern, «U: modem 

BBTBge theory of hnman history, ISK, 
- "8emi-Vi:iogelbdianB,"(tT,«a. 

BeiTHnt, Dgnrea of, iB ; great Berpcat fai- 

HlmpM)n,Lient., deecrlbea a Pneblo mla, 
88, SB. 

Hplnnlng and wearing In Pent, MT ; leo- 
tlgea oriheie arts among IhoUouod- 
Buildert^ 41; tbe Mayas bad textile 

Bnntbem mlna In Central America, 1^, 
^u, on tha moDolltba Of Copan, IK; 
- ■eata.Mjontho 
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mlna oFTlBbaaoaco, 3M. 

•leacopic tnb«9 of tha UooDd-Bullden^ 
4S : Btlver figure of a Pcmrlan nalng 
BochatDbe,^; BncbalDbe onaMex- 
Ican monument, 123. 
rennlB Cnnrt" at Cblcheo-Itia, 14S. 
tlcBca Lake, Ita e'«VBtlon abors Beau 
level, SM. 
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TIascalaDS, what Cortez found among 
them. 210; their capital, 211 ; aided the 
Spaniards, 211. 

Toltecs identified with the Moond-Bnild- 
ers, 201-206 ; how they came to Mexi- 
co, 201, 202; date of their migration, 
204. See Huehue TIapalan. 

Tuloom, in Yucatan, 160. 

Uzmal described, 181-137 ; more modem 
than Palenqne, 166 ; partly inhabited, 
perhaps, when Cortez invaded Mexico, 
131, 166. 

Valley of Rio Verde, its mins, 82, 85. 

Wallace, A. R., on mins in Java, 168-9. 

Welsh, the, in America, 286-7 ; Prince 
Madog's' emigration, 286; his colony 
supposed to have been destroyed or al>- 
sorbed by the Indians, 286; letter of 
Rev. Morgan Jones on his '* travels" 
among the Doeg Indians who spoke 
Welsh, 28e-7. 

Whipple, Lieut., on Pueblo rains, 78-85. 

Whittlesey on the ancient mining, 46, 
64. 

Wilson's discoveries in Ecuador, 274-6. 

Writing, phonetic, among the Mayas, 
187-91 ; Aztec writing much mder, 221 ; 
writing in Peru, 254-6, 267 ; Peravian 



books of hieroglvphics, 256; rach writ- 
ing on a llama skin fotind at Lake Tit- 
icaca, 256. 

Xibalba, an ancient Colhuan kingdom, 
where it was situated, 1U9 ; subjugated 
by the Toltecs, 199. 

Ximenes, Father Francisco, his manu- 
script work on Guatemala, 191-2 ; his 
dictionary of the native tongues, 192 ; 
discovered and translated "Popol 
Vuh,"192. 

Xochicalco, its pyramidal temple situa- 
ted on an excavated and chambered 
hill, 89, 90. 

Yucatan, its native name is Maya, 126 ; 
what is seen at Mayapan, 127, 128 ; the 
old edifices at Uxmiil, 131-137 ; veir 
ancient mins at Kabah^ 137-139 ; curi- 
ous construction at Chichen-Itza, 142; 
remarkable remains at Ake, 144 ; agua- 
das in Yucatan, 146, 146 ; subterranean 
reservoirs, 146 ; Merida btiilt on the site 
of a ruined city, 126; what the Span- 
iards saw when they first sailed along 
its coast, 163, 210. 

Zuni, an inhabited Pueblo described by 
Lieut. Whipple, 79, 80 ; rains of an " old 
Zuni'* near it, 80, 81. 
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tion, 3 ¥ol»., in a Boi. 8vo, Clolh, with Taper Lnbels, Uncut 
EJges and Gilc Tops, $G 00 ; Sheep, $7 GO ; Half Calf, $12 75. 
Sold onl; in Sets. Original Libi'sry Edition, 3 toIe., Bvo, 
Cloih, $10 SO. 

MOTLEY'S UNITED NETHERLANDS. History of tha Unit- 
ed NeiliGrlunda: From the Death of WilliatD the Silent to lbs 
Twelve Years' Truce — 1584-1609. With a full View of the 
Etigliah-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Oiigin and 
DestruciioQ of the Spanish Armadn. By John Loihrop Mot- 
lbt, LL.D., D.C.L. Portraita. Cheap Edition, 4 vols., in a 
Box, 8to, eiDih, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$S00; Sbeep,$IOO0; Half Calf, $17 00. Sold only iti Seta. 
Original Libra7 Edition, 4 vols., Svo, Cloth, $14 00. 

MOTLEY'S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life and Death of 
John of Bamareld, Advocate of Ilulland. With a View of the 
Primary Causes and MoTcments of the " Thirty Tears' War." 
By Jobs Lotobop Motlkt, LL.D., D.C.L. lUuetrated. 
Cheap Edition, 2 toIs., in a Box, 8to, Clatb, with Paper La- 
bolH, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00 ; Sheep, $5 00 ; Half 
Calf, $8 60, Sold only in Sets, Oiieinal Library Edition, 3 
Tols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 00, 

HILDKETH'S UNITED STATES. History of the United 
Statai. FiEST Series: From the Discovery of the Continent 
to the Organization of tha Govemmeut under tho Federal Con. 
Btitution. Sboohd Series : From the Adoption of the Federal 
Canslilution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By Rich- 
ABD HiLDUBTH. Popular Edilian, 6 toIs,, in a Bon, 8to, 
Cloth, nith Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00 j 
Sheep, $15 00 ; Half Calf, «26 50. Sold oitly in Sets. 
LODGE'S ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA, English 
Colonies in America. A Short History of tho English Colonies 
in America, By Henbt Casot Lodob. New and Revised 
Edition, 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 



BTOEMONTH'S ENGLISH DICTIOKAET. A Dictionary of 
tha English Language, ProDouncing, Etjmologicat, and Ex- 
planatory; embracing Suientijic and other Terras, Nu mem iir 
Farailiat Tcnna, and a Capioua Selection of Old English Words. 
By (he IIbt. Jakes Stobmomu. The Protranciation Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. Phblp, M.A. Imperinl 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; 
Half Eoaa, $7 00; TuU Sheep, $7 GO. (New Edition.) 

PARTON'S CARICATURE. Caricature and Other Comic Art, 
in All TimsH and Many Lands. By James Pabtoh. 203 IHus- 
Initiona. 8to, Clotb, Uucnt Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 CD ; Half 
Calf, $7 26. 

DU CHAILLU'S LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. Sum- 
mer and Winler Jouroeys in Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and 
Norlhern Finland. By Paul B. Do Chmlld. lUnMrated. 
Svolii., 8vD, Clotb, $7 60; Half Calf, $1^ 00. 

LOSSING'S CTCLOP.a:DIA OF UNITED STATES HISTO- 
KY, From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. By B. J. Los- 
BiBG, LL.D. IlluslrateJ by 2 Steel Fartraila and over 1000 

Engravings. 2 TOla., Ilo;al Svg.Clolb, $10 00; &liee[j, {IS 00} 
Half Morocco, $IS 00. (Solii-b^ Svbscriptian only.) 

LOSSING'S FIELD-BOOK OF THE HEVOLIfriON. Pic- 
-lorial Field-Book of the Bevolulion; or. Illustrations by Pea 
and Pencil of the History, Biogriiphy, Scenery, Relics, and Tra- 
diiions of ibe War for Independence. By Bekbon J. Lossinh. 
S vola., Svo, Clotb, $U 00; Slieeg or RoaD, $1& 00; Half Calf, 
}ia 00. 

LOSSING'S FIELD-BOOK OP THE WAR OF 1812- Pic- 
torial Field-Book of the War of I81S; or, I Uii si rations by Pen 
and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tra- 
diliong of the last War for Atnericitn ladependonce. By Beh- 
aoH J. LoBSiNa. With several hundred Engravings. 1088 
pages, 8iD, Cloth, |7 00 ; Sheep or Ruan, $8 50 ; Half Calf, 
$10 00. 

MiJLLER'S POLITICAL HISTORY OF RECENT TIMES 
(1816-1 875), With Special Reference to Germany. By WiLL- 
lAU MtlLLEB. Translated, with an Appendix covering the 
Period from 1876 to 1S81, by the Rev. John P. Peiebb, Ph.D. 
Vimo, Cloth, $3 00. 



4 fatuabU Workt for Fublio and Prieale Lihrariet. 

TREVELTAN'S LIFE OF MACAULAT. The Life and Let- 
ters of Lord Mflcflulny. Bj his Nephew, G. Orro Trbveliah, 
M.I', Wirh Porrrait on Steel. S toIs., 8ro, Cloih, Uucul 
F^Gei Rn^ Gilt Tops, $a 00 ; Sheep, $G 00 ; H&lf Culf, $9 GO. 
I'ujiular EJitioa, 2 toIs. in one, l2mo. Cloth, $1 To. 

TREVELTAN'S LIFE OF FOS. The Earlj nistory of Charles 
Jnmea Fov Hj Giorqb Otto T&KrKLTin. 8ro, Clolb, Ud- 
CBt Edges and Gill Topi, $2 60 ; Half Calf, (4 73. 

WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF SAMUEL J. TILDES. 
Edited li; JoiiN BiUELnw. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and 

UncDt EJgeg, ¥6 00 per set. 

GENERAL' DIX'S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of John Adatna Kx. 
Compiled by his Son, Mobqah Dii. With Five Sicel-plate 
Pottrnits. 2 tqIi., 8to, Cluib, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, 
$5 00. 

HUNT'S MEMOIR OF MRS. LIVINGSTON. A Memoir of ] 
Mri. Edward Livingston. With Leiiera hiiliorto Unpublished. 
By LOUIBB LlVl.'tgBTDK HUHT, 12mo, Clylh, $1 25. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. Geoige Eliot'a Lire, Related in her 
Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited bj her Hn>- 
band, J, W. Caoss. Portraits and Ulna [rations. In Three. 
Volumes, I2mo, Cloth, tS 75, New Edition, with Fresh Mat- 
ter. (Unifarm with "Harper's Library Edilioii " of George I 
Eliot'a Works.) 

PEARS'S FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. The Fall of Con- 
stantinople. Beinjt the Storj of the Faarlh Crusade. By 
Edwih PiuBB, LL,B. 8»o, Cloth, $2 fiO. 

KANKE'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. The Oldest Historioa I 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. By Luoi>OLD voN Kamkb. ( 
Edited by G. W. Pbothbro, Fellow and Tutor of King's CoN 
lege, Cambridge. Vol. I. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

LIFE AND TIMES OP THE REV. STDNET SMITH. A 

Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney Soiiih. 
Based on Family Bocuments a,nd the Eccolleciions of Personal 
Friends. By Stdaht J. Reih. With Sieel-plate Portrait and 
Illuslraiions. 8Ta, Cloth, $3 00. 
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f.STAKLEyS THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. Through 
the Dark Coniineni ; or, TLe Sources of the Nile, Around the 
Great Iiskes of Equatorial Africa, and Down tbe Livinpsti 
Riier to the Ailunilc Ocean. U9 lUuatrBtioni and 10 Maps. 
Br H. M. Staklei. 2 lola., Bvo, Cloib, $10 00; Sheep, < 
$12 00; naif Morocco, $16 00. ' 

STANLEY'S CONGO. The Congo and the Sounding of ita J 
Free Stale, a Story ofWork and Eiploralion. With o 
Hundred Full-page and Btnellei IlluBtralions, Two Large Map^ 1 
and seTernl Bmallor ones. By H, M. Stamlbt. 2 voli., 8vo, l 
Cloib, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00. 

GBEEN'S ENGLISH PEOPLE. Hiator? of the EaglJah Peo- 
ple. Bj John Ricbakd GitKVN. M.A. With Mapi. 1 toI«., 
evo. Cloth, $10 00; Sbeep,$1200i Half Cnlf, $19 00. 

GREEN'S MAKING OF ENGLAND. The MukinR of Enff. 
land. By John Richard Gseen. With Uapi. Svo, CloA, 1 
$2 60 ; Sheep, $3 00 ,- Half Cnlf, fS 76. ^ 

GBEEN'S CONQUEST Or ENGLAND. The Conquest of S 
land. By John IIichard Gbeun. With Mnpa. 8vo, Cloth, J 
$2 CO ; Sheep, $3 00 ; Hulf Calf, $3 76. ' 

BAKER'S ISMAILIA : a Nairaliie of the Expedition to Centnl 1 
Africa for the Suppreaiion of the Slave-trade, orEUiiiied by It- J 
mail, Khedi'e of Egrpt. By Sir Samuel W, Dakkr. With f 
Mapi, PorlrailB, and lUuBtraUonl. Bvo, Cloth, $0 00; Half I 
Calf, $7 25. 

English men of letters. Edited by John MoiitKT. 
The following Tolumes are now ready. Otheri will rolluwi 
By [.Stopbon— Gibbon. By J.C. UgrlMn- 
r B/ J. jL SjmopiJa ■' - 

BJlu'W. Chore b.—TllACMl 
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COLERIDGE'S WORKS. The Complete Works of Samuel Tay- 
lor CoIeHdgo. With an Introdnetorj Essay upon his Fhilosopb' 
ieal and Theological Opinions. EUiled bj Professor W. G. T. 
^HEDD. With Steel Portrail, nnd nn IqJhi. 7 vols., ISmo, 
CIolh.$3 00 per volume ; ?!2 00 per set; nulfCalf,$24 26. 

ItEBER'S MEDIEVAL ART. Hisiorj of MediieTal Art. Bj- 
Dr. FtUHE vox llKBEB. Translated and Augmenled b; Joseph 
Thacher Clarke. Wllh 438 1 11 it strati on s, and a GloEsary «r 
Tcchnicnl Terms. 8ro, Cloth, (5 00. 

REBF-ES mSTOBY OF ANCIENT ART. History of Ancient 
An. By Dr. Fsahz ton Ubdkk. Revised by the Aotlior. 
Translaied and Auj^entod bj Joseph Thucher Clarke. Wirh 
310 IKuitrationa and a Glossary of TecbDieal Temia. 6vo, 
Ctolh, «3 GO. 

NEWCOMB'S ASTRONOMr. Popular Astronomy. By Si- 
MUH Nbwcohb, LL.D. Wiih 112 Engravings, and 5 Mups o( 
ilio Stars. Svo, Cloib, S'2 SO; School Edition, I2mo, Cloth, 
91 30. 

VAN-LESNEP'S BIBLE LAKDS. Bible Landa : their Modem 
Ciutoms and Monners Illustrative of Scripture. By Hutmi J. 
Van-Lkkkki-, D.D. SaO Eneravit^gs and 2 Colored Maps. 
evo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, tG 00; Half Morocco, |S 00. 

CESNOLA'S CYPRUS. Cypma: its Ancieot Cities, Tombs, and 
Temples. A Narrative of Researches and ExcavBtions during 
Ten Years' Residence in that Island. By L. P. di Crskoi.a. 
With Portrait, Haps, and lOO Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tups, $7 50. 

TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. The Complete PoBlical 
Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. With an Inirodactoiy Sketch 
by Anne Thackeray Bitchia. With Porlraits and HlaslratioDs. 
8ro, Extra Cloth, Bevelled, Gilt BdEes, $2 50. 

SHORTS NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. The North 
Americans of Aniirjuicy. Their Origin, Migrations, snil Type 
of Civilization Considered. By JonN T. Suuur. liluslraled. 
8vo. Cloth, $3 00. 

FLAMMARION'SATMOSPnEKE. TrnnsUtod from theFrench 
of Cahille Flaidurioh. Witti 10 Cliromo-Llthograpbi uid 
ee Wood>cuU. Sto, Cloth, $G 00 i Half Calf, $8 25. 
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Valuable fTorlce for Fublia and Private LibrarU». 



"THE FRIENDLY EDITION" or ShnkespearB'sWorki. Edit. 
ed b; W. J. RoLVB. In 20 vols. Illustrated. ISmo, Gilt 
Topi and Uncut Edges, StieeM, %27 00 ; Cloth, $30 00 1 llnlf 
Calf, 460 00 per Set, 

GIESELER'S ECCLESIASTICAL niSTOHY. A Text-Book 
of Church HiHtorj. Bv Dr. Joas C. L. Giehblbr. Trangjul- 
ed rrom thd Fourth Revised Gorman Edition. Beriied mid 
Edited by Iter. HifSar B. Suih, D.D. Vols, I., II., III., mid 

IV,, 8vD, Cloth. $3 25 each ; Vol. V., 8to, Cloth, tS 00. Cuiti- 
pletB Sots, 6 YOla,, Sheep, JU 60 ; Uulf Calf, 9^3 2B. 

LIVINGSTONE'S ZAMBESI. Narraliro of an ExpediUon to 
Che Zsmbesi B.nd iti Tributaries, and of the Dincorerj' of tha 
Lakei Shirwa nnd Nyasan, IB5S lo 1664. By Datii> and 
Chahleb LiYiNQBTOnB. Illuatrsted. 8to, Cloth, (S 00; Btioap, 

$5 GO; Half Calf, $T 25. 

LIVINGSTONE'S LAST JOURNALS. Tlio Lust Joiirnftli of 
Datid Liringatone, in Central Africa, from ISSS to bl» Death. 
Continusd by a Karrntive of hia Last Momenia, obtained from 
hia Faithful Servants Cliutna and Suii. By IIobicb V/h.lkk. 

With Fortrait, Maps, and lUustratioas. Gvo, Cloth, (6 OOj 
Sheep, fS 00. 

DLAIKIES LIFE OP DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Memoir of 
his Fereonal Life, fiom his Unpublished Journal* and Corra- 
spnndence. Bv W. Q. Blmkh, D.D, With rortratl and 

Map. 8vo, Cloth, $2 25. 

CURTIS'S LIFE OF BUCHANAN. Life of James Bnthanan, 
Fifteenth Piesident of the United States. By GKonan TlCK- 
ROtt CottTTs. With Two Steel Plate Portraits. H vols., 8»o. 
ClQih, Uncut Edges aod Gilt Topi, (S 00. 

GRIFFIS'S JAPAN. The Miksdo's ICmpire^ Book L Hlslorr 
of Japan, from AGO B.O, to 18TS A.D. Book II. Personal Ei- 
periences, Ohseryations, and Studies in Japan, from ISTO 10 
1874. Willi Tivo Supjilemenlar? Cli'i|>lers: Jupan iu 1688, 
nnd Japan in I88G. By W. E. Gnirris. CopioudjIllottniUd. 
Svo.Cloth, H 00; IlulfCulf, $6 2S, 



THE I'OETS AND POETHY OF SCOTLAND: From the 
Eartleil lo the Present Time. CompriainK Cbaracterislic Se- 
lection* from Ihe Work* of Ihe more Noteworthy Scollith 
I'oeiB, with Biographicftl and Critical Nalicea. Sj Jakes 
Gbaht WiLiDit. With Portraiu oti StceL 2 rola., 8vo, Clolb, 
$10 00; Gill Eileea, 911 00. 

SCnLIE&IANN'S ILI03. Ilios, the City and Coantr; of ihe 
Trojans. A Narrative of the Moat Recent Discoveriea nnd Bo- 
■earclies rande on the Plain of Troy. By Dr. Ubbst Scblik- 
Hjuni. Mnpt, Plana, and Illuairations. Imperial 8vo, Illu- 
miDBled Cloth, 912 (JOj Half Morocco, $16 00. 

BCHLIEMANN'S TBOJA. Troja. Results of the Latest 

Bearches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer's Troy, an 
the Heroic Tumiili and other Sites, made in ilie Year 1882, 
a Narrative of a Joarnc; in tho Troad in 1881. Br Dr. Ill 
BT ScHLiEMANH. Preface by Profeaaor A. H. Si 
Wood-eula, Maps, and Plans. Svo, Clolh, $7 CO; Half Moi 
CO, $10 00. 

SCHWEINFUHTHS HEART OF AFRICA. Three Yean' 
Travels and Adientures in [lie Uneiplored ReEions of the Cen- 
tre of Africa — from 1868 to 1871. By Gsoaa SCHwiuf- 
FcatB. Translated by Ellbs E. Fbeweb. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
8to, Clolh, $8 00. 

SMILES'S HISTOItY OP THE HUGDENOTS. The Hugue- 
noca; their Seltlemenls, Churches, and Industries in England 
and Ireland. By SAunEi. Smiles. With an Appendix rela- 
ting lo the Huguenota in America. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, 92 00. 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS AFTER THE REVOCATION. Tha . 
Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Sdict ef"! 
Nantes ; with a Viait lo the Country of the Taudois. By S 

UEL S»iLi£B. Crown 8ro, Clalh, $2 00. 

SMILES'S LIFE OF THE STEPllENSONS. The Life of~ 
George Stephenson, and of his Son, Hubert Stephenson ; com- 
prising, also, H History of the Invention nnd Introduction of 
the Railway Lococnotire. By SAVoaL Skilss. Hlustraied, 
evo. Cloth, 93 00. 






raluable iVorks for Public and Piii-ale Lihraiit*. 9 

THOMSON'S SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. 
Southern Fnleatine and JcrusHlvm. Biblical II lux I ration* 
drawn from ihe Manners and Customi, tlie Scenes and Scen- 
ery, of the Holy Land, By W. M. Teiombok, D.D. 140 li- 
luitrationg and Maps. Square Svo, Cloth, $G 00 ; Sheep, 
*7 00 ; Half Morocco, $8 60 ; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, 
$10 00. 

THOMSON'S CENTRAL PALESTINE AND PHCENICIA. 
Central Fale^ine and Phrenicia. Biblical IlluBtratioua drawn 
from the Mnnncn ami CuBtoms, Iho Scenes and Scenery, of 
the Holy Land. By W. M. Tiioxbon, D. I). 130 lUaitralioni 
and Maps. Square Sro, Clolh, $G 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half 
Morocco, $S 50; Full Morocco, $10 00, 

THOMSON'S LEBANON, DAMASCUS, AND BEYOND JOB- 
DAN. Lebanon, Dam as cue, ond beyond Jordan. Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 
Scenery, of the Holy Land. By W. M. Thomboh, D.D. »T 
Illnslrationa and Mapa. Square 8ra, Cloth, fS 00; Sheep, 
$7 00; Hair Morocco, $8 SO; Full Morocco, $10 00. 

Fopnlar Edition of the aboTC three volumes, 6ro,OrnnmanUl 
Clolh, $9 00 per set. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE " CHALLENGER." The Allanlio i 
an Account of the General Resnlls of ibo Voyage during 1873, 
and (he Early Pari of 18TB. By Sic Wtvillb Tbohsoh. 
K.C.B., F.B.S. Illusiraled. 2 Tola., 8>o, Cloth, *ia 00. 

THE STUDENT'S SERIES. Maps and Ill's. IHroo. Cloth: 

Fbujce. — Gibbon.— Grkbcb.—Kokb (by Lidpell).— Oro 

Tebtauekt IIjstoet. — Nbw Testahknt Histobt. — Strics- 

t-AKD'a QCTEKNS OT EkGLAHD. — AfCIENT HlSTOST OF TSS 

East. — UiLtxu's Middle Aoeb. — Hallau'b Cohhtitittiohai. 
Histobt op Ehglabd, — Ltell'b Elbuents of Geolooi. — 
Merivale'b Gbhekai. Histobt ow Roue. — Cox'a Gesekal 
Histobt orGaBECB.— Classicat. Dictiohaut. — Skbat'b Ett- 

MOLOOICAL DlCTlOHAET, — RaWLINSON'S AnCIENT HiSTORT. 

#1 25 per volume. 

Lewis's Histobt or Gebhant. — Ecclesiabtioal Histobt, 
Two Vola.— Hume'b England.— Mocebn EoaorK. $1 50 per 

WisaicoTi AND IIobt's Gbeek Ti;9rAjiEBT, $1 00, 
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KORTOS'S STUDIES OF CUDRC II -BUILDING. Historical 
Stadie) of Church -BuiUiriK ia the Middle Aeen. Venice, 
Siena, Florenco. llJ^ CuABLKgEuoTNoBToH. 8'o, Cloth, S3 00. 

CTCLOP^DIA OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN POETRY, 
Edited hj ErEB Sasokkt. lioial 8to, niumiaaled Cloth, 
Cvlored Edges, $ I 50; Half Leuther, $j OD. 

EATON'S CIVIL SERVICE. CirU Serrice in Great Britain. 
A Hislorjr «f Abiisci nnd Refurma, nnd their bearing upon 
American Polilica. By Doniuii B. Eaton. Svo, Clotb, 
(3 SO. 

CABLYLE'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. History of Fiiod- 
ticb 11., enllad Fredetick the Great. By Tnoitus Cjiei,tle. 
Portraiii, Mapit, Plans, &c. € roll., tSmo, Cloth, $7 60 ; Sheep, 
(0 90; HilfCair, $18 00, 

CARLYLE8 FRENCH REVOLUTION. The French nevoln- 
lion: a History. ByTHoius Carltlb. StdIi., I2rao, Cloth, 

(3 SO ; Sheep, $2 SO ; Half Calf, 94 25. 

CABLTLES OLIVER CROMWELL. Olirer Cromwell's Let- 
ter! and Speeches, im^luditig the Supplement to the First Edi- 
tion. With EluciilBtiuns. By Thomas Caklile. 2 toU., 
12mo, Cloth, $2 60 ; Sheep, flf 90 ; Half Coif, $4 25. 



REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS CAKLYLE. Edited hj J. A. 
FftODPa. IZmo, Cloth, niih Copious ludex, and with Tliirteen 
Portraits, BO cents, 

FROUDE'S LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Pabt I. A 
Biatorj of Iho First Forty Yenra of Carlyla'a Life (1795-1836). 
By Jauks Antiiodi Fbdcdb, M.A. With Portraits sad Illus- 
irationf. 2 volumes in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Part II. A History of Carljle's Life in London (1834-1881), 
D; Jahes Amthont Faorcfl. Illustrated. 2 rolumes in one. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 



M'CABTHTS niSTORV OF ENGLAND. A Hietory of Oor 
Onn Times, from Ihs Accessian of Queen Victoria to the Gen- 
eral Election of 1880. By Jcbtih M'Cabtut. ii toIs., 12mo, 
Cloth, f2 CD; HalrCair, «G 00. 

M'CAKTHY'S SHORT niSTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

A Sbort Hiiitorj of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria lo the General Election of 1880. Ey JcsTl.t 
M'CjtBTfir, M.r. 13mo, Cloth, $1 CO. 

M'CARTHT'S HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. A 
History of the Four Georges, By JnsTiM M'CAETHr, M.P. 
Vol. I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (To be completed in Tour Vol- 

ABBOrrS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

The French Revolution of 1789, aa viewed in the Light of Ite- 
pnbtican Institutions. By John S. C. Abbott. Illustrated. 
8ro, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $5 50 ; Half Calf, $T 25. 

ABBOTTS NAPOLEON. The Historj of Napoleon Bona. 
parte. By JoBN S. C. Abbott. Maps, Illustrations, and Por- 
traiii. 2*oU., 8vo,Clotb, tlOOO; Sheep, fll 00; Halt Call, 
$U 50. 

ABBOTT'S NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. Napoleon ■! 
St. Helena; or. Anecdotes nod Conrersationa of the Emperor 
doring the Years of his Captivity. Cdlocted from the Memo- 
rials of Las Casas, O'McRra, Montbolon, Anlommarchi, hdiI 
others. By John S. C. Adbott. Illustrated. 8ro, Cloth, 
$I> 00 ; Sheep, $5 50 ; Half Calf, $7 25. 

ABBOTTS FREDERICK THE GREAT. The History of 
Frederick the Second, called Frederick the Great. By Johh 
8. C. Aucm. Illuitrated. Sto, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, 
»T23. 



FOLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE. Bv theReT.T.F.TBWKV- 
tos Dreii, M.A,, Oxon. 8i-o, Cloth, $2 50. 



By AxTHonr Thol- 
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WATSON'S MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINDS. Marcai I 
Aureliui Antoiiinas. By Faol Uabrok Watsox. CrDiro 6vo, I 
Cloth, f 2 50. 

THOMSONS THE GREAT ARGUMENT. The Great Arga- I 
menl ; ot, Jesus Christ in Ihu Old TestBment. Bj W. H. | 
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